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Asia’s Hour 


HEN a camel advertising a local circus lurched through the 
draughty streets of Geneva a few days ago, hardly a soul 
Stopped to stare. In the past month, Calvin’s city has comie 
to take the exotic for granted. Admittedly, it has accustomed itself to 
a floating Far Eastern population since the first days of the League of 
Nations, and even in May, 1954, a Vietnamese encountered in a Geneva 
bus may prove to be attending the World Health Assembly. But Asia 
has never before stepped so dramatically across the Alps. Of the 
score of delegations at the present Geneva conference, nine are from 
the Far'East ; and the citizens, blinking at the unfamiliar flags of states 
ranging from Cambodia to North Korea, rub elbows in their narrow 
streets with Indonesians, Japanese, Pakistanis and other Asians who 
are present as journalists, unofficial observers, pleaders of causes or 
waiters in the wings. 

But this is Asia’s hour in a deeper sense. The proceedings at Geneva 
have now reached a point at which the future course of events in the 
Far East, and perhaps in the larger world, waits upon decisions that 
must be taken—and taken soon—in Peking and in Delhi, in Seoul 
and Pyongyang, in Saigon and in Ho Chi Minh’s jungle capital in 
Tonking. Nearly all the western governments’ cards ‘have been laid 
on the table, face upward, and with an hourglass alongside them as a 
polite but clear reminder that in this kind of fateful game there must 
be a limit to the intervals between rounds. France has committed itself 
to Indo-Chinese independence ; Mr Eden has held open, for several 
crucial weeks, a door that successive gusts from various directions 


threatened to slam shut ; and Mr Dulles has shgwn-great restraint in - 


extremely provoking circumstances. The mistakes the western nations 
have made in the past cannot be wholly blotted out of the record ; but 
through the bitter month of crisis and confusion that is now ending 
patience and firmness have survived to emerge this week, still in 
partnership, into a slightly milder atmosphere. 

The barometer at Geneva, after oscillating wildly, almost daily, 
between hopes and fears, seems indeed to have steadied somewhat. 
It is not by any means set fair ; but it is a sounder guide to political 
reality now than when it was veering from storm to sunshine and back 
again. The evaporation of some of the inflated hopes of recent weeks 
has. contributed as much to this new steadiness as has the failure of 
several threatened storms to materialise. Mr Krishna Menon’s arrival 
and his round of quiet and cautious talks have dispelled the widely 
prevalent idea that Delhi was sending him to Geneva equipped with’a 


mitaculous key that would unlock all doors. The “ Molotov plan,” 


announced with fanfares a week ago, is now seen in its proper propor- 
tions, as a sensible procedural formula but nothing more. And the 
concessions made on both sides as regards Korea are generally recog- 
nised as quite inadequate to remove the basic obstacles to the reunifi- 
cation of that country. 
The clearing of the air has made it easier to identify and concentrate 
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upon the hard core of the Indo-China problem. This is 
now plainly seen to be the question of partition. How- 
ever, unfortunately for clarity, in the circumstances of 
the Geneva conference, partition seems to be an un- 
speakable word. In Vietnam, two rival governments 
each assert an authority over the whole state which 
neither in fact can exercise ; and even in Cambodia and 
Laos, the Communists have put forward the claims of 
their “resistance governments” to be considered on 
equal terms with the recognised administrations. 
According to the latest reports available, however, the 
Viet Minh have not only accepted the argument that 
military regrouping must be the first step towards a 
settlement, but have also carried it a little further to- 
wards its logical consequence—which is effective parti- 
tion—by urging that the reshuffle should take account 
of economic factors. - This 
is progress indeed. A few 
weeks ago, it was being 
proclaimed that  Viet- 
mamese territorial unity 
was of paramount impor- 
tance, which implied that 
the bloodshed must go on 
until one side or the other 


was totally liquidated. 
Now, sanity is gaining 
ground. 


But there is still much 
ground to be covered. The 
crucial point that has been 
at issue for the past week 
concerns Cambodia and 
Laos, not Vietnam. Out- 
side the Communist camp, 
few people are prepared to 
take seriously Pham Van 
Dong’s claim that in each 
of these two smaller states 
a wholly indigenous 
“liberation movement,” 
associated with the Viet 
Minh, but drawing all 
its strength from Cambodian or iL xettin sources, has 
effective control over enough territory and population 
to entitle it to the status of a government. The evidence 
for this claim is flimsy indeed ; the best the Communist 
press could do to establish the existence of a Laotian 
“ people’s army ” was to produce a photograph of eight. 
men with a flag, and on the other side of the ledger it 
is an ascertainable fact that several former leaders of 
Laotian resistance to France are now in Geneva as 
members of the Laotian government’s delegation. Any 
independent examination on the spot would quickly 
reveal, first, that most Cambodians and Laotians have 
no wish to exchange their nascent independence for 
Communist rule ; and, secondly, that even in the jungle 
areas and isolated valleys in the two states over which 
” the red flag waves, invading columns from Vietnam have 
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played a much more decisive part than the local 
guerrilla bands. 

To grant the Viet Minh a permanent tenure in these 
states would therefore be a disastrous concession. _If 
independent Communist administrations are, in effect, 
to be tolerated by Laos and Cambodia, why not by 
Siam, by Burma, by India or East Pakistan ? Indeed, 
once the Communists were comfortably established in 
the two states, they would no longer be confronted with 
any natural barriers to a further expansion. Geography 
has provided one such barrier in the thickly forested 
mountains that shut northern Vietnam off from the rest 
of Indo-China ; but between Laos, Cambodia and Siam 
there is no similar obstacle, and once Siam was pene- 
trated the cork would be well and truly out of the South 
East Asian bottle. : 

Negotiation on this vital 
issue- is_ still possible. 
Although the Communists 
have pressed their demands 
on Laos and Cambodia 
publicly and forcefully, 
they have left themselves 
an open avenue of retreat. 
The two shadowy “ resis- 
tance governments” have 
never been formally recog- 
nised by Peking, by 
Moscow, or even by Ho 
Chi Minh; their two 
heads, Souvanouvong and 
Son Ngoc Minh, could at 
any moment be converted 
into “ unpersons”” by the 
well - oiled propaganda 
machine. The Commu- 
nists are in a position 10 
retire gracefully ; they can 
even withdraw the Vict 
Minh troops from the two 
states without ever admit- 
ting that they had been 
there. Their antagonists at 
Geneva may be able to smooth this path of retreat ; but 
they themselves can hardly give way on a point involving 
such obvious moral issues, any more than they could in 
Korea. The hour of decision is Asia’s, not the West’s. 

But it is not only Communist Asia that must now 
take a fateful choice. The nations of free Asia also face 
an urgent decision. Are they, by inaction, to give the 
impression that they are indifferent to the fate of two 


200 MILES 


newly free Asian states ? If they are ready to see Laos 


and Cambodia crumbled into satellites of Peking, what 
of Siam and Burma? It is not known what passed 
between Mr Menon and Mr Chou En-lai during their 
long talk in Geneva this week ; but it is obvious enough 
that at this crucial moment, a clear intimation to the 
Communist bloc that free Asia is at last alive to its own 
danger might turn the scales, 
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Change is Whose Ally? 


|? ST week the Conservative Political Centre brought 

out a booklet with quite the best title of any political 
publication since the war. The title is “Change is 
Our Ally ”’* ; and under this strangely unconservative 
device ten Tory backbenchers have expressed their 
forthright abhorrence of the prewar Conservative 
policies of molly-coddling monopolies, ‘sponsoring 
rationalisation and rushing to the rescue of any industry 
that had been rendered uneconomic by technical pro- 
gress abroad. Their views do not, of course, carry the 
weight of official party policy, but are merely offered 
“for discussion and judgment”; and some of their 
proposals for the future, which are reviewed in more 
detail on page 696 of this issue, are admittedly more 
cautious than their condemnation of the past. This is 
a booklet written by ten politicians with praiseworthily 
liberal leanings, but also with an obvious desire to hold 
on to their seats. 


Nevertheless, its publication is a significant event. 
Nine of the back-benchers concerned are under the age 
of fifty; and it is reasonable to suppose that by the 
late 1960s at least two or three of them will hold very 
important positions in the Conservative hierarchy. 
Their work goes some way to suggest that the Govern- 
ment back benches now contain some hard-thinking 
voung men who have done very well intellectually out 
of the last peace. If so, as their influence matures, a 
new prospect will open before the Conservative Party. 
Hitherto the party’s basic instinct has been to resist 
all forces making for economic change, although this 
instinct has been tempered by the fear that the electorate 
might consider this very unprogressive. The new band 
of young Tories instinctively understand that it is in 
the country’s interests that they should welcome and 
encourage the forces making for economic change, 
although this instinct is tempered by the fear that the 
electorate might find this very uncomfortable. The 
change in attitudes could not be more complete, even 
if the change in policies may lag some way behind it. 

The new leaven should clearly be welcomed by all 
who hold radical opinions. But should it also be wel- 
comed by those whose main objective is to keep the 
Conservatives in—and the Socialists out of—office in 
as many Parliaments as possible throughout the second 
half of this century ? This is the question that will 
‘rouble those whose control over the early development 
of Tory policy is likely to be decisive ; it is also—as 
the caution underlying many of the proposals in 
“ Change is Our Ally” shows—the question that is 
worrying the back bench authors themselves. The ques- 

* “Cha Change is Our ag stg ae: Enoch Powell and Angus 
Maude. Joint authors: Richard Fort, Viscount 
Lambton, Gilbert Ago Ma Maids. David Ormsby-Gore, 


Enoch Powell, John mons John ane 
Morgan. Published by the Conservative P olitical Centre. 
pages. 


tion demands an answer from those who must declare 
an interest in the adoption by the Conservatives of a 
progressive policy, who believe indeed that those who 
should declare such an interest are the British people 
at large. 

The fears of the party managers can be understood 
only when it is recognised that the proposals in “ Change 
is Our Ally” are not a logical development of the slow 
postwar progress towards Tory Reform that has been 
associated with the name of Mr Butler ; indeed, in many 
ways they represent a sharp break from it. Butlerism 
has involved the Conservatives in the abandonment of 
certain traditional attitudes, but only those that had 
clearly become unpopular. The party has thrown off 
most of its previous attachment to privilege, some of 
its previous objections to the social services, and all of 
its previous objections to Keynesian finance. But it has 
done so not out of courage but out of funk. In the 
process, the Butlerites have annoyed nobody except Sir 
Waldron Smithers, and the party managers can feel 
fairly safe that he will not react by voting Labour. 


* 


The philosophy of “ Change is Our Ally ” must seem 
a different proposition. Its implementation would 
annoy very many people very considerably, at any rate 
in the short term. The workers and capitalists in such 
declining industries as cotton textiles, the farmers, the 
big and little monepolists, would all be hurt far more 
by a policy that welcomed economic change than the 
honeyed words of this booklet might lead them at first 
reading to believe. Labour would be given some new 
catchwords, and it would certainly gain some new 
recruits. The Conservative Party, in short, would 
lose the support of some middle-class conservatives, 
and it would have to try to make up for this by gaining 
the support of progressives in all classes instead. 

This is the disruptive challenge of “ Change is Our 
Ally” ; and it is understandable that some party tac- 
ticians should argue fearfully that disruption, means 
decay. But, before they do so, they should consider 
carefully what is their alternative. The most obvious 
alternative, presumably, i is to rely on the simple common 
bond that wins the party nine-tenths of its present votes : 
to stand as a rallying point for the majority of the 
country which does not believe in Socialism. The 
main objection to this policy i is a peculiar but increas- 

y insistent one: it lies in the dawning realisation 
that the leaders of the Labour party do not believe in 
Socialism either. In the second half of this century 
a conservative party may not look like an alternative 
to Labour ; it may merely look like the same thing, but 
with too many rich men attached. 
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The transformation of the Labour party into a con- 
servative party is already far advanced, not because Mr 
Attlee and Mr Morrison are conservative men (as 1931 
showed, they are not), but because of the remorseless 
pressure of events. In their hearts the Labour leaders 
now recognise that the redistribution of the national 
income in favour of the working class has gone as far 
as (though they dare not say further than) is consistent 
with the operation of normal economic incentives ; 
their basic instinct in this field is now the very con- 
servative one of defending the new status quo. As for 
Labour’s belief in public ownership, that has now 
degenerated into a desperate and equally conservative 
search for industries in which they feel that nationalisa- 
tion should not make very much difference ; probably 
the only industry that will be brought under public 
ownership in Labour’s next tenure of office is water, 
which is not likely to scare even Bournemouth very 

much. 


* 


If this does prove to be the political pattern of the 
next half century, if the electorate is merely to be offered 
an unexciting choice between a Labour party that is 
conservative in fact and a Tory party that is conservative 
in theory as well, on which side will the political pendu- 
lum most frequently dangle ? The probability is surely 
that, except when there is some clear superiority in the 
calibre or experience of the leaders of the so-called right, 
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the electors would more frequently choose Labour ; 
there would always be a suspicion that some preference 
for privilege was attached to the professedly conserva- 
tive side. 


There are, of course, many other possible twists of 
the political wheel for which the Conservatives may feel 
they should prepare. But, in any event, the most profit- 
able course for the young Tories must surely be to stand 
by their new, though cautiously fired, guns. If Labour 
breaks away from the instinctive conservatism which 
now wins it most of its trade union votes, it will not be a 
very dangerous party to contend with at the polls (in 
fact, it may not remain as one party at all) ; and in this 
case the young Tories should find that the progressive 
policy in which they now believe is a luxury that they 
can then afford. If Labour recognises that its real 
attraction to its mass of inactive supporters is now 
security rather than Socialism, it is likely to become an 
increasingly conservative party; and the only alter- 
native which the Tories could put up to that would be 
to become an increasingly progressive one. For these 
reasons last week’s publication, which is in direct succes- 
sion from the “ One Nation ” pamphlet produced by the 
same group of backbenchers in 1950, should and may 
play as important a part in moulding future Conservative 
political opinion as the Fabian Essays did in moulding 
Socialist political opinion in a by-gone age. The real 
need, now that some Tories have recognised that change 


is their ally, is that a united party should mobilise it as 
their co-belligerent. 


Brave Answer to Malan 


A. NEW constitutional crisis threatens to divide and 
disrupt the Union of South Africa. Once again 
Dr Malan has decided to do battle on the representa- 
tion in parliament of the Coloured voters (which, in 
South Africa, does not mean Negroes). Within the next 
few days a joint sitting of both houses, as required by the 
constitution, will be asked to root out the last shred 
of democratic privilege enjoyed and exercised by a 
paltry few thousand citizens, mostly honest, hard- 
working, politically unambitious people who, in the 
arbitrary judgment of the petty official issuing the 
newly invented identity card, have a coloured skin. Yet 
the mere 48,000 coloured people who actually use their 
vote—a recent Select Committee estimated that 
100,000 more are entitled to do so—in practice cannot 
sway the decision in any but a few constituencies ; in 
any case many of them, because of their language and 
Afrikaans affiliations, would vote for the Nationalists. 

It is not, therefore, on practical grounds that Dr 
Malan pursues his vendetta ; it is a question of pre- 
judice and of dogma. A common electoral roll for 
whites, coloureds and blacks is anathema to a party 
which preaches apartheid, the policy of separate 





political, social and economic facilities for each separate 
racial group. Moreover, since the fight was of the 
Nationalist cabinet’s own choosing, anything but out- 
right victory on this issue would sully the honour of the 
leaders in the eyes of the party’s faithful. But every- 
thing points to another deadlock in parliament; the 
government will surely fail, though only by a few votes, 
to get the required two-thirds majority, notwithstand- 
ing the compromise proposed this week by a section of 
the Coloured community themselves. Why, then, 
does Dr Malan persist in this frustrating and damaging 
course ? What is the future of this unhappy country ? 

For political purposes the issue of the Coloured voters 
has up to now served Dr Malan well. He has succeeded 
by his manceuvres in breaking apart the once united 
front opposed to him. Many of the members who sit 
on the opposition side—indeed, probably a majority of 
all white South Africans—agree with him when he 
takes steps to preserve the European’s political and 
economic privileges. But many people object to the 
tactics the government has employed. And many more 
are disturbed when Dr Malan, thwarted by the 
entrenched clauses of the 1909 constitution and the 
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steadfast independence of the courts, has threatened 
unconstitutional action. His tactic of driving wedges 
into the opposition has, up to the present, been made 
easy by the absence in the United Party of a construc- 
tive alternative native policy. Indeed, its present 
leaders might well blame Smuts for their predicament, 
for it was only the power of his personality that made 
the lack of a policy appear the inevitable path of 
wisdom. 

Without Smuts, the United Party, split from end to 
end, has turned against itself. Soon after the crushing 
defeat in the elections of April last year two splinter 
parties, the Liberal Party and the Union Federal 
Party, came into existence, and have since been 
gathering lively, if not yet effective support. More 
recently, five United Party right-wingers hived off and 
now form, with two other fellow travellers, an inde- 
pendent group sitting in splendid isolation on the edge 
of their opposition benches, ready at the drop of a 
handkerchief to climb on to the Nationalist ox-wagon. 

But Dr Malan’s splitting operation may now be 
yielding diminishing returns. The United Party, shorn 
of its most reactionary elements, is at last beginning 
to grapple with the hard necessity of thinking out an 
alternative policy. At present it has gone no further 
than admitting, as if it were not always obvious, that 
economic integration of the African is an accomplished 
and irreversible fact. Until now, for fear of an untimely 
reaction among their fast dwindling supporters in the 
country districts, Mr Strauss and his lieutenants have 
not plucked up the courage to say that political inte- 
gration—which means direct representation in parlia- 
ment for Africans and Indians as well as Coloureds— 
must follow. Nevertheless this liberal conclusion is 
slowly but surely gaining support. Even if the United 
Party has to face further desertions, as a consequence it 


will in the long run be a stronger and more effective, 


force, 


* 


It might be said, therefore, that time runs in Dr 
Malan’s favour, since he need only wait for more dead 
wood to fall off the freshly sprouting United Party 
branch. But this is to ignore one of the most important 
and least understood factors in the South African situ- 
ation. Whatever the malicious and frequently 
uninformed critics in sections of the British press may 
say, there is a spirit of latent liberalism in the hearts 
of South Africans, whether of British or of Afrikaans 
descent. While it is true that an ill-defined but ever- 
present fear grips the white South African whenever 
he thinks of the native problem, thereby conditioning 
him emotionally to accepted apartheid doctrines, it 
mingles with a guilty conscience. Both sections of the 
white population have in fact a liberal tradition. The 
Afrikaner looks back on a never-ending “trek” to 
freedom from the shackles of domination ; the old Boer 
republics were models of democratic control and the 
burgers never hesitated to dismiss any of their leaders 
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at the first sign of authoritarianism. And all the great 
figures in South African political history—none more 
liberal than the late Jan Hofmeyr—were Afrikaners. The 
English South Africans have an equally liberal heritage. 
Naturally circumstances have dimmed the fire—it is 
hard to be a true-blue idealist when there are six 
Africans to every white man—but the flame is still 
alight. 

Dr Malan and his henchmen understand the real 
character of the Afrikaner and, despite the appearance 
of unbreakable solidarity in the Nationalist ranks, they 
are filled with foreboding. They realise that the 
Afrikaner in his heart cherishes freedom, loathes 
authoritarianism, and respects above all the principled 


teachings of his Calvinistic creed. That is why, for 


the past two years, Dr Malan has been baulked by the 
constitution and the courts ; it is the reason for/the 
endless congresses of the Dutch Reformed Church, 
where learned theologians wrestle with their consciences 
and dissect the scriptures to see if they yield any moral 
justification for the policy of apartheid. And it explains 
Dr Malan’s plaintive defence of the policies of- his 
government in his now famous reply to the American 
missionary, Mr Piersma. 


* 


It is, therefore, one of the most hopeful signs in an 
otherwise gloomy picture that at last the opposition 
parties have faced reality. At the national congress of 
the United Party in November a new policy based 
on the response to a questionnaire recently circulated 
to the constituencies will be thrashed out. In working 
towards a liberal policy the United Party is certain to 
lose a proportion of its supporters, though party 
allegiance in South Africa is often deeply rooted—a 
man is born and dies a “ Smuts man ”—and is not 
easily swayed by actual policies. In return for this loss, 
the United Party might regain some of the support that 
has been transferred, because of its lack of a firm native 
policy, to the two new smaller parties. But the greatest 
gain will be on the moral plane. For the white South 
African is not innately reactionary ; his difficulty is that 
he has never been shown, except by a small and 
unimportant group of intellectuals, or by the Com- 
munists, the facts of a liberal and severely practical 
alternative. 

What those facts are or could be has now to be 
decided by the United Party and presented in a form 
that reasonable white men can understand and discuss. 
It will be argued that there can be no@eal compromise 
between the white man’s fear of African predominance 
and his conscientious desire to be fair to the Africans ; 
but it is precisely the purpose of statesmanship to find 
such a corhpromise. That it should be found is vitally 
important not only for the Union and for Africa, but 
also for the whole future of a Commonwealth in which 
men of colour outnumber men of white skin by six 
to one, 
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The Derby 


AS to the Royal Commission that gave 
Britain’s gambling habits some years of fascinated 
but so far largely unrewarded attention, half the popula- 
tion is about to have a bet on the Derby. According to 
some gloomy rrophets in the racing world there may not 
always be people willing to enter horses in the Derby, 
or any other major race, for them to bet on. The sport 
is kept in being today only because there is still a supply 
of sufficiently rich men who are ready to pay through the 
nose for the fun of owning racehorses, together with 
some others who hope to finance themselves in this 
pastime by bringing off occasional betting coups. 

The threat to racing is not immediate, but the 
economics of ownership already deserve attention. One 
owner in next week’s Derby will pick up a £17,059 
first prize and see his horse become worth {£200,000 as 
a stallion—a value that he can capitalise without losing 
a penny to Mr Butler. The owners of a few good horses 
can make huge sums ; the Aga Khan recently collected 
£325,000 in a single year from Tulyar. But racing is 
largely a matter of “ winner take all,” and simple arith- 
metic suggests that the average owner may now be losing 
more than {500 a year per horse. 

To keep a horse in training for the best races costs 
well over £1,000 a year ; the training and keep of even 
the humblest animal will not leave much change out of 
£700 a year. Yet last year 4,505 horses competed for a 
total prize money (for second and third places, as well 
as first) of £1,479,817—an average of £328 a horse. 
Nor did all this stay with the owners. Tradition decrees 
that when an owner wins a race he should give presents 
to his trainer and his jockey ; the usual tip is 10 per cent 
apiece of the prize money. The average owner, there- 
fore, cannot in practice expect prize money to cover 
more than a third of the cost of keeping his horses in 
training, let alone to contribute anything towards 
recovery of their initial purchase price. This initial 
capital outlay may eventually be recouped by sales 
for stud; but this involves an element of almost 
blind chance. Most owners buy their horses as year- 
lings : that is, six to nine months before they will first 
see a racecourse and at a time when future growth is 
as difficult to foresee as with small humans. 

Economic pressure is having an even clearer effect 
on the types of horses that new owners are willing to 
buy than on the numbers of horses that old owners are 
able to run. Ap owner not exclusively interested in 
winning the Derby can pick up some astonishing bar- 
gains ; last year one of the biggest betting coups since 
the war was landed with a horse bought for 35 guineas. 
But an owner wanting to win the best races: must buy 
the best blood, and that comes very expensive : invari- 
ably four figures; sometimes five. And every racing 


season proves that a number of horses bred in the purple 
would be more useful pulling milk floats. 
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Again, reversing the human order of things, female 
racehorses are a rather less chancy proposition than 
males. They may not be able to earn so much on the 
racecourse, but if they are well bred they retain their 
capital value for breeding purposes. Their brothers, 
however well bred, are not often wanted as stallions 
if they have failed on the course. Many an aristocratic 
colt, bought for £5,000 or so as a yearling, has had to be 
sold for £500 two years later, possibly to turn up later in 
the 3.30 at Kuala Lumpur. 

Another differentiation in the economics of racing has 
its significance for the minor export trade (it is largely 
a dollar trade) that is attracted to the British breeding 
industry. Foreign buyers have recently been coming 
over to Britain in gratifying numbers, but they are 
chiefly interested in the well-bred middle-distance 
type of horse—four-legged Bannisters, as it were. 
With racing so costly, British owners tend to be more 
interested in the sprinting type, which costs less, gives 
a much quicker return if good, and can be more quickly 
discarded if bad. It was the British breeders’ wartime 
emphasis on the type that allowed the French to gain 
their postwar dominance in our best races. The balance 
has lately been corrected, but depends very much on a 
band of wealthy men who are still willing to pay out a 
lot of money for the chance of leading in the Derby 
winner. That band is necessarily dwindling. 


* 


Such, then, is the threat to racing. Can anything be 
done to remove it ? There is no serious body of horsey 
opinion which believes that training or jockey bills can 
be cut. Trainers’ expenses have risen by more than 
their charges ; many now depend for a livelihood on 
their ten per cent of prize money and often on betting 
gains. A few jockeys make the salaries of film stars ; 
but the basic riding fee of five guineas, plus two guineas 
for a winner, does not give an excessive income to the 
average rider, doomed to finish at the back of the field 
far more often than at the front. 

Instead, the owners have two complaints to make 
against the racecourses : the inadequacy of the prize 
money available and, more bitterly, the size of the fees 
they have to pay to enter their horses in any race. The 
Aga Khan once disclosed that entry fees cost him 
£20,000 a year ; his many entries for this year’s Derby 
—of which none will now actually be running—will cost 
him over £700. Of the £20,070 that will go to the 
owners of the first three horses in the Derby, 
the racecourse authorities will subscribe only £4,250. 
The rest will have been provided by the owners of the 
400 original entries. So many owners will be subscrib- 
ing so much because the entries for the Derby close 
eighteen months before the race is run, at a time when 
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many a later goose still looks a bit of a swan. The 
ultimate refinement of this system of. making owners 
gamble among themselves is called a Produce Race, for 
which horses are actually entered before they are born, 
in the names of their mothers. Even Eton insists on its 
entries being live. 

The racecourses, for their part, claim that they 
cannot afford to put up more prize money or cut entry 
fees under*present conditions. One reason for their 
poverty may be that there are too many courses ; per- 
haps some should be closed down and there should be 
more frequent meetings at those that remain. Even 
after such trimming of overheads, however, the courses 
could not really make racing economic unless they 
found other means of recouping themselves. One 
of their complaints is that entertainment tax is so 
high that they must charge 25s. for their best accom- 
modation, compared with little more than ros. in 
the United States. Another is that profits from the Tote 

—which are ploughed back to help racing—are subject 
‘o income tax ; they argue that this is contrary to Parlia- 
ment’s original intention when the Tote was set up. But 
these are long-standing, and by now almost subsidiary, 
grouses. The racing world’s real hopes today are pinned 
to a much more fundamental and controversial pro- 
posal: the legalisation of off-the-course cash betting, 
under some form of central control that would allow a 
levy to be drawn from it to help finance racing. 

* 


At present, betting through the Tote and through 
bookmakers on the course amounts to some {75 million 
a year; it helps racing, by various means (such as 
licence fees and the ploughing back of Tote profits), to 
the tune of perhaps {1 million a year. Yet the volume 
of this on-the-course cash betting is only about half the 
amount wagered with bookmakers off the course, which 
was estimated by the Royal Commission at between 
£145 million and £170 million a year. A levy of one 
per cent on this would enable the racecourses to double 
present prize money, or else to take some effective steps 
to attract more people through their turnstiles ; there 
is certainly room for increasing the attractiveness of 
most courses, for their restaurant accommodation and 
so On falls far short of the standards set in France. But 
obviously there can be no talk of such a levy while 
much of this £145 to £170 million represents furtive 
~ Street-corner ” wagers that are illegal in the present 
state of the law. 

This widespread evasion of the law is not surprising. 
Off-the-course betting in England and Wales is legal 
only if it is transacted on credit, but cash betting on 
horses already exists for the bookmaker who cares to 
open an office in Scotland. There can be no respect 
for a law that allows the punter to send a postal order 
with his bet if he addresses it to Glasgow, but runs him 
in if he sends it to someone in London. The Royal 
Commission of 1951 recommended that this confusion 
should be ended by legalising cash betting with book- 
makers in England and Wales and also—a much more 
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controversial proposal—by legalising betting shops. 
Some racing men would prefer off-the-course cash bet- 
ting to be made legal for the Tote only, but they also 
have various suggestions whereby racing might derive 
a levy from cash betting with bookmakers and in betting 
shops, subject to some official control. 


It seems very unlikely that the Government will be 
prodded into taking action, at least in this Parliament. 
In particular, there would be widespread opposition to 
the Royal Commission’s proposal of legalising betting 
shops, especially from the Churches and from the 
bookmakers ; the thought of a bookmaker picking up a 
Bishop in his Bentley on the way to a protest meeting 
is one to make any organised political party blanch. 
But Mr Mulley’s recent private member’s Bill will 
legalise cash betting for football pools. Perhaps it has 
Set a precedent in the mind of some adventurous back- 
bench MP, who may be moved to initiate a similar 
private member’s Bill for racing and earn himself a 
statue at Tattenham Corner. For, whatever other oppo- 
sition the emancipator of off-the-course betting might 
face, he would certainly be cheered from Epsom grand- 
stand: the racing world is searching eagerly for some 
way to make it possible for this huge branch of the bet- 
ting industry to contribute towards the sport on which 
it has grown so fat. 


Wealth Through Minerals 


Gold was found in California before it was found in 
Australia, and the finding it in the former led to its being 
found in the latter. More, too, seems found there every 
succeeding month. Far from the appetite:being satiated 
by this success, it has only been whetted. It grows by 
what it feeds on. . . . The stimulus has extended to other 
pursuits. Other metals are required, and great quantities 
of copper have been found at the Cape of Good Hope. 
Mining operations have been extended in almost every 
part of the world. Far from the sources of wealth being 
exhausted, they are only beginning to open up ; and, far 
from having no other and similar opportunity of extend- 
ing our commerce as in the last year, the probabilities 
are that many more similar opportunities will arise. There 
is more likelihood of our not having hands enough and 
means enough to improve all the successive opportunities 
thrown in our way—(as, in fact, we have not had seamen 
enough and ships enough to carry on all the increase of 
trade that has arisen, and are obliged to borrow largely 
of other people, with whom we accordingly share our 
advantages)—than that no more such opportunities should 
occur, and no other such an impulse should be given to 
trade. California and Australia have only awakened the 
latent desires of the bulk of mankind to find out new 
paths to wealth by industry, and steadily to follow them ; 
and nothing exposes the Czar to such universal and hearty 
execrations as the diversion from these pursuits caused by 
his untimely aggression. We do not regard the great 
increase of our trade in 1853 as likely to be followed by 
checks to further progress or comparative stagnation, On 
the contrary, it seems rather the commencement of a much 
greater increase and a more rapid progress than have ever 
yet been the lot of any old and long-peopied country. 


The Economist 


May 27, 1854 
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Notes of the 


Mr Attlee Turns Mendicant 


OMEWHAT late in the argument over German rearma- 

ment, the Labour leaders have decided that they must 
throw away the stick they have been ineffectually waving 
and fall back on methods of persuasion. It is a curious 
commentary on present Labour psychology that only as a 
last resort do the leaders decide to stage a national campaign 
of exposition. Their first thought, on being faced with 
awkward opposition to official policy, was to reach for the 
rules book. Last week, they persuaded the National Execu- 
tive to reaffirm that its members should accept the doctrine 
of collective responsibility and support all decisions reached 
by majority vote ; but they knew that, so far as German 
rearmament was concerned, this was shutting the stable 
door when the horse was half-way down the road. It would 
have needed a very strong leadership to bring the horse 
back again ; and this week the executive acknowledged that 
the party has not got a strong leadership by exempting 
German rearmament from last week’s resolution. Mr 
Attlee felt that he had no alternative; he must turn 
mendicant. 

This mendicancy is to take the form of a series of 
regional Labour conferences, which will be addressed by 
the leading supporters of the official policy in the executive 
and in Parliament. In addition, a pamphlet explaining the 
case for accepting German rearmament within EDC is to 
be issued as soon as possible. The leaders have been 
prodded into this unaccustomed activity by the fear that 
the opponents of German rearmament might make enough 
headway to defeat the executive at the annual party con- 
ference in October. In his less worthy moments Mr Attlee 
may hope that by then the French will have rejected EDC 
and so relieved the executive of all embarrassment. But 
the executive dare not gamble on the French ; in case EDC 
is ratified or is at least still a possibility in October, a 
majority must be assured for the official policy. Despite 
the pile-up of some union votes on the wrong side— 
at least partly due to Communist inspiration—an anxious 
counting of heads still suggests that this majority should 
be attained. But it will be a very close ‘thing. 


Retreat to China 


T is fear of seeing more recruits won over to the Bevanite 
] wing of his party that has prompted Mr Attlee to waive 
the doctrine of collective executive responsibility for support 
of German rearmament, to explain soothingly that some 
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Labour members have a conscientious objection to any 
tenderness towards the people who were killing British boys 
between 1939 and 1945. It is the same fear that has led him 
this week into’ second and even weaker-minded decision: 
to go out to China with Mr Bevan and six other members of 
the executive in August and September, at the invitation 
of a body called the Chinese People’s Institute of Foreign 
Affairs, to shake hands with the people who were killing 
British soldiers in Korea between 1950 and 1953. 

The real objection to this visit is not, of course, the 
emotional one ; it is as silly to base relations with China 
on emotional jingoism as it is to use it as a basis for relations 
with Germany. The real objection is that the visit will be 
misinterpreted abroad, especially—and inevitably—in 
America. The Americans will think that this visit is a sign 
that Labour wants to align itself more closely with the 
Chinese Communists ; few people can be expected to under- 
stand that Mr Attlee’s principal purpose in making the 
journey is to prevent this from happening. Mr Bevan would 
have gone to China in any event ; this week’s decision means 
that he will have Mr Attlee in front of him, and that he 
will be carefully encircled by such staunch anti-Bevanites 
as Dr Summerskill and Mr Sam Watson. Mr Bevan will 
come back and say that the Chinese are really agrarian 
reformers. Mr Attlee will come back and say—after a few 
polite acknowledgments to his hosts—that they are a little 
more reprehensible than that ; he will add that he and the 
majority of the delegation know what they are talking about 
just as much as Mr Bevan does, because they were in 
China too. His philosophy of leadership is now to run 
along reprovingly behind his most rebellious supporters, 
even to the other end of the world and even in the middle 
of the Geneva conference. 


M. Bidault Watches the Clock 


F RENCH hopes of a settlement in Geneva have risen, and 

with them the stock of France’s foreign minister. » On 
a flying visit to Paris on Wednesday, M. Bidault was assured 
of the cabinet’s full support for his conduct of the negotia- 
tions, and was greeted by the press in less hostile terms 
than before. But he has little time—two weeks at the most 
—to take advantage of this mood. The National Assembly 
has once again asserted its claim-to sit in almost permanent 
judgment on the affairs of Indo-China ; it will resume its 
scrutiny next Tuesday, and it is only thanks to public 
holidays and party congresses that the government can expect 
a moment to breathe. Should M. Bidault fail to present any 
tangible results after Whitsun, M. Laniel’s cabinet will face 
yet another crisis. 
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French politicians must be aware that they are on the 
eve of historic events. The parties are trying to determine 
their positions. The Socialists and the MRP (M. Bidault’s 
party) are holding their congresses this week ; the Com- 
munists are soon to open their assizes ; and other deputies 
too are seeking to feel the pulse of the country and of their 
own parties’ rank and file. Foreign policy can no longer 
be dismissed to the bottom of the agenda. France, which for 
so many years has managed to delay so many decisions, has 
now to shape and crystallize its policy in haste and under 
pressure from an impatient Assembly, a bewildered American 
ally and a triumphant General Giap. 

The latest news from Indo-China gives M. Bidault little 
scope for diplomatic niceties.. He has the unenviable task of 
producing a coherent policy on a basis of conflicting 
diplomatic and strategic interests. It is generally assumed 
in Paris that General Ely, the French chief of staff, who is 
just back from Indo-China, has recommended the shorten- 
ing of defence lines, the concentration of French Union 
forces and the creation of mobile units. Strategically this 
is obvious good sense ; but it would gfeatly weaken M. 
Bidault’s position at Geneva at the very moment when he 
has to begin negotiating with the Viet Minh about a terri- 
torial regrouping of the forces of both sides. To give land 
away without compensation is maddening for a diplomat ; 
but to hold on to exposed outposts is courting military 
disasters. The quicker a decision is reached in Geneva, 
the better for France. 


M. Mollet to the Rescue 


HE whips are on this week in the French Socialist 
party. For M. Gay Mollet is trying to mobilise badly 
needed reinforcements for the forces in parliament which 
favour the European Defence Community. At a time when 
it is not even certain whether its opponents can be brought 
to a pitched battle over ratification of the treaty, the secre- 
tary of the party is making a bid to impose discipline in the 
ranks and to compel the “ rebels ” to toe the line or quit. 
Backed by the battalions of the big federations, like those 
of the north and the Pas-de-Calais, M. Mollet is likely to 
win at the special congress that is being held this week to 
determine the party’s attitude towards EDC, Will he dare 
to bully the recalcitrants into submission ? 

His difficulty lies in the fact that the opponents of the 
EDC treaty, although outnumbered on the executive, have 
a small majority in the Socialist parliamentary group and 
s0W no signs of abandoning their position. Indeed, only 
recently these 58 deputies (there are 106 Socialist MPs in 
an Assembly of 627 members) issued a violent pamphlet 
against the “clerical and reactionary Little Europe.” 
Quoting the example set by their Belgian colleagues, they 
claim the right to vote freely. M. Mollet retorts that on 
such an issue the individual deputy must bow to the collec- 
tive will of the party. Yet against so many “ rebels” the 
threat of expulsion, recommended by one federation, is 
unlikely to carry much weight. 

If M. Mollet succeeds in moving ovet 50 deputies from 
one camp to the other, this will greatly affect the balance 
of parliamentary forces in the battle of the EDC, though 
even then the margin would be a narrow one. But the 
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Socialist rebels may well join with other opponents of the 
treaty in order to prevent even the staging of a ratification 
debate ; they will try to prevent it from ever crossing the 
hurdle of “ preconditions.” Moreover the opponents of 
EDC may find a temporary ally in the government. For 


- M. Laniel, under suspended sentence by the Chamber, 


cannot afford to antagonise its Gaullist members. As long 
as the issue in Indo-China dominates the Parliamentary 
scene there is little chance of a direct battle over EDC, and 
the Socialist trial of strength is merely an interesting pointer 
to future possibilities, 


Free Vote for More Pay 


Hs asked the House of Commons to give it’a lead 

on MPs’ pay, the Government cannot now complain 
if it finds the lead rather unpalatable. Once the Labour 
party had ranged itself solidly and sensibly behind the idea 
of a straight salary increase of {500 a year, it was cleat 
that it would win the day ; and the Government did not 
help its own cause by advancing an alternative that was 
at best vague and at worst deceitful. The idea of an 
expense allowance has some logic behind it ; extra money 
can be funnelled with precision into the fields of expendi- 
ture that are causing the trouble. But there was little 
precision about the form of blanket expense allowance pro- 
posed in a Tory backbench amendment and supported by 
Mr Butler ; this looked suspiciously like a {500 salary 
increase under a less unpopular name. Indeed, Mr Butler 
in the earlier debate had conceded that it would not be 
very different from a salary increase in practice, but had 
opined that it might be more “ defensible.” 

Although MPs were voting amid unaccustomed freedom 
from party restraints, the House divided mainly on party 
lines, with Labour unanimously in favour of the £500 rise 
and most Tories opposed to any increase or at the most 
preferring the alternative. The scales were decisively tilted 
by 33 Tories who voted with Labour, and by a greater 
number of Tory abstentions. The proposal for an expense 
allowance was defeated by 276 to 205; the {£500 salary 
increase was then approved by 280 to 166. After so decisive 
a verdict the Government can hardly refuse to bring for- 
ward the necessary Supplementary Estimate, but there 
could then still be a final round of argument. Some Tories 
have already put down a motion, urging the postponement 
of the rise until the needs of those with “ prior claims ”— 
presumably pensioners—have first been met. But there is 
no reason to believe that a new vote will produce a different 
result ; and, unless the House wishes to add to the already 
considerable and embarrassing publicity given to its finan- 
cial affairs, it would be well advised to treat Monday’s 
decision as final. 

During the debate Mr Butler gave a welcome promise 
to bring in legislation, apparently early next session, to 
improve the lot of junior ministers. Theirs is the most 
urgent case of all. Mr Butler gave no details, but the 
logical course would be to let all ministers retain their full 
salaries as MPs ; after all, they still have to do all the 
work. In the case of parliamentary secretaries this would, 
after the rise, give them £3,000 a year instead of £2,000. 
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Unexploited Bomb 
S 


IR WINSTON CHURCHILL has wisely and magnanimously 
S called off his followers from hounding Mr Attlee further 
about the 1948 agreement with President Truman on atomic 
matters. The controversy has never had much relevance 
to the problems of the day ; whatever agreement might have 
existed over the atom bomb, the Americans—if they were 
really as explosive allies as some Labour backbenchers think 
they are—could claim that it did not cover hydrogen 
bombs as well. 

The argument about the atomic agreements began in the 
unhappy debate on April 5th, at the height of the hysteria 
aroused by the publication of details and photographs of the 
first hydrogen bomb tests. Sir Winston was being viciously 
attacked from the Left for not exercising sufficient control 
over American policy. With full justification, but unfor- 
tunately with astonishing clumsiness, he sought to defend 
himself by publishing the agreement he reached with 
President Roosevelt at Quebec in 1943. This bound 
each country not to drop the atom bomb without the 
agreement of the other. Sir Winston pointed out that while 
Labour was in office the Quebec agreement disappeared, 
and with it the veto. Later in that debate Mr Eden offered 
to seek publication of the 1948 agreement if Mr Attlee 
approved. Mr Attlee has made no move, even though the 
offer has been repeated ; and some backbench Tories have 
been working hard to embarrass him, with this week’s (now 
cancelled) debate on the subject as the intended culmination. 

The clue to Mr Attlee’s reticence is that publication of 
the 1948 agreement would tell only one side of the story, 
and a side that would be unfair to the record of the Labour 
government. It is now no secret that the 1948 agreement 
contained no veto, but that at the time President Truman 
gave a personal pledge that the United States would*con- 
tinue to work in the spirit of Quebec. This is confirmed 
by Mr Truman’s own reaction to the disclosures of April 5 ; 
he said he thought the Quebec terms were still in force. The 
truth is that under vastly different circumstances both Sir 
Winston and Mr Attlee managed to keep a hand on the 
bomb ; the Tories should stop showing Bevanite tendencies 


by complaining that Mr Attlee failed to get his pledge set 
down in writing. 


Ten Thoughtful Men 


‘HE broad significance of “Change is Our Ally,” the 
+ new pamphlet produced by the “One Nation” group 
of ten Tory backbenchers, is discussed in an article on an 
earlier page. The best point in the pamphlet is its 
clear recognition that the development of Britain’s control- 
minded and partly-nationalised economy has been partly 
the Tories’ own fault. It has been a logical consequence 
of the mistaken switch in economic policy that took 
place between the wars. Up to 1914, the intervention of 
the state in economic affairs had been intended to protect 
the public, or a section of it, against industry ; after 1918— 
through schemes of rationalisation, statutory monopoly, 
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and import quotas—that intervention was usually designed 
to protect industry, or some sections of it, against economic 
change. The ten backbenchers pat their party on the back 
for its measures of de-control since it came back to office 
in 1951 (with surprising emphasis on the new Town and 
Country Planning Act), but insist that “the work of the 
last two and a half years has been only a beginning.” 

Unfortunately, however, this reference to “a beginning ” 
is also the end of the most clear-cut part of the pamphlet. 
The rest is rather like the curate’s egg, though with more 
good parts than bad. The authors wisely pin their main 
hopes for Tory action against monopolies on to the investi- 
gation now being made by the Monopolies Commission into 
generalised arrangements for exclusive dealing and collec- 
tive boycotts ; they “ consider that agreements to be defined 
in the light of that report should be declared unlawful 
unless registered with the Board of Trade.” In agricultural 
policy they insist that “ both subsidy and protection (except 
for protection against subsidised and otherwise unfair 
foreign competition) must be regarded as essentially transi- 
tional,” and they express a wise preference for direct sub- 
sidies and increases in the rents of good farm land. 
Similarly, they are in favour of the * so-called liberalisation 
of trade,” but state that such a policy “does not exclude 
self-defence against deliberate manipulations of price by 
exporting countries, nor the calculated protection of specific 
industries under specific conditions.” There are almost as 
many loopholes as good intentions here. 

There remains the problem of the nationalised industries, 
which the authors can propose to reform with a clear Con- 
servative conscience. There is a wise plea for an economic 
price policy in the fuel industries, and a controversial state- 
ment that nationalised industries should not always be able 
to raise capital by issues of gilt-edged ; the authors’ “ believe 
that, if and when Treasury backing is considered neces- 
sary for the issue of a nationalised industry, it should be 
given separately and specifically on the authority of Parlia- 
ment.” Their main recipe for management of the national- 
ised industries, however, is that of decentralisation, a recipe 
that is sometimes spoiled by becoming a fetish ; it might 
be wise for Tories to remember that some of the now senior 
people on whom decentralised powers would be devolved, 
especially in the coal industry, would be people recruited 
in the 1920s and 1930s—when the industries that have 
subsequently been nationalised were not always well placed 
to skim off the cream of whatever agricultural or engineer- 
ing talent was available for hire. 


Correcting the Record 


E has been painfully apparent in recent weeks that there 
are differences of policy towards South East Asia 
between London and Washington—though the differences 


are far smaller than anyone might suppose by reading the 
headlines of “ quarrel ” and “ crisis.” Much of the emotion 


generated has been due to allegations made in Washington 
—notably by the columnists, Messrs Joseph and Stewart 
Alsop—of a specific breach of faith by the British 
Government. It is said that when, as a result of 
Mr Dulles’s visit to London before the Geneva conference 
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opened, Mr Eden agreed to examine the possibility of a 
Nato-type of defence organisation for South East Asia, he 
agreed to do so at once, but that Sir Winston Churchill and 
the Cabinet overruled him and insisted on delay until after 
the Geneva Conference. As a subsidiary to this, it is 
alleged that the British “ vetoed” an intention to send naval 
aircraft to the aid of Dien Bien Phu which the Americans 
were otherwise ready to carry out. 

It is important to get the record straight. Other journalists 
in Washington disagree rather flatly with the Alsops. For 
example, the careful Washington correspondent of the 
Manchester Guardian reported on Thursday: “ It can now 
be stated with authority that France’s request . .. was 
rejected by the United States on its own judgment and 
responsibility,” and the State Department is quoted as 
regarding the difference of opinion over what was decided 
in London as an “honest misunderstanding.” Mr James 
Reston, of the New York Times, has written that 


the report that the British “ vetoed ” American intervention 

is just about as inaccurate as the old legend that they 

prevented Mr Stimson from intervening against the 

Japanese in 1931. 

The explanation of these divergences of testimony from 
reporters with an enviable reputation for accuracy is prob- 
ably the farhiliar Washington one. of inter-departmental 
differences. The Alsops are known to be close to the 
Defence Department, and Admiral Radford wanted to let 
his carrier-borne aircraft loose at Dien Bien Phu. Mr 
Reston and the Manchester Guardian correspondent reflect 
the State Department view. The official attitude in London 
is that there is no foundation whatever for any accusation 
of a breach of good faith ; the commuriiqué that was issued 
after Mr Dulles’s visit was very carefully drafted by the 
officials of both sides and meant exactly what it said. Nor 
has it ever been believed in London that the Americans 
were ready to intervene at Dien Bien Phu even if the 


British had agreed. 


Korea’s Stalemate 


O judge by most comment, the world has very nearly 


forgotten that the powers originally met together at. 


Geneva to solve the problem of Korea as well as that of 
Indo-China. Indeed, few foresaw at Berlin that, by the 
time the Geneva conference could assemble, the French 
military situation in Tonking would have got as bad as 
ithas. Admittedly, little progress has been made on Korea, 
and Indo-China must remain the first priority until the 
fighting stops. But considering that for many months the 
attention of the world was focused on the Korean war, 
while no one except those directly concerned was~ willing 
to give Indo-China a second thought, it is strange that so 
little public concern should now be shown about the fate 
of Korea. This complacency could be shattered at any 
moment by a fresh flare-up of South Korean intransigence 
or a shift in Communist tactics. Neither can be ruled out 
and either might lead to a renewal of the Korean war, 
with the serious possibility that the fighting could not again 
be confined to the peninsula itself. On paper, President 
Syngman Rhee still stand’ committed to no more than 
ninety days of negotiations at Geneva ; after that he reserves 
his freedom of action. . 
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The main reason, on the other hand, for so widely 
ignoring the Korean issue at Geneva is that, although 
almost no progress has been made on it and little can at 
present be foreseen, few people seriously anticipate a basic 
change in the attitude of either side. Like the disputes in 
Kashmir and on the frontiers of Israel, the one in Korea 
may therefore drift on indefinitely without a formal settle- 
ment. The Canadians have already acted on the assump- 
tion that no more progress on Korea will be made at 
Geneva ; since they are not involved in the Indo-China 
talks, they have sent most of their delegation home. 

The Korean negotiations in Geneva have in fact got no 
further than the basic question of elections. Are they to 
be held in both North and South Korea ? Who will super- 
vise them ? And what will happen about foreign troops ? 
Not only is there no agreed plan among the non-Communist 
nations, but Chou En-lai and General Nam Il have so 
strongly opposed either the United Nations as a supervisory 
body or a so-called neutral nations commission with any 
effective power, that the prospects of a solution can hardly 
be rated any higher than they are in Germany—with the 
difference that instead of the welcome genius of Dr 
Adenauer the West has to deal on its own side with the 
intractability of Dr Syngman Rhee. Perhaps the most 
noteworthy development in the current Korean situation 
has been the gains by the opposition in the recent elections 
to Mr Rhee’s parliament. 


Geneva Through Russian Eyes 


OVIET commentators find Geneva an easier assignment 
than Berlin. Though scores of Soviet, Chinese and 
other Communist correspondents have gathered in Calvin’s 
City, it is the western press that provides the Russians with 
their best ammunition. Wild outbursts in American, French 
and other newspapers have made their task of selection an 
easy one. With scissors and paste alone it is possible to 
present a picture of the United States disgusted with the 
British and bullying the French ; of Britain alarmed by 
American recklessness ; and of France driven purposelessly 
to its doom. Added to this is the image of India treading 
“the path of negotiation and reasonable settlement.” The 
Soviet public thus gets a favourable impression of a con- 
ference where the West stands divided while the united 
Communist bloc has the backing of all the peoples of Asia. 
Soviet comment is more guarded on the prospects of the 
conference. On the one hand, the reader is cheered every 
second day by an announcement that Molotov’s or Chou 
En-lai’s proposals have opened new vistas for a peaceful 
settlement. On the other, the United States is consistently 
depicted as trying, with some success, to sabotage the con- 
ference. Franco-American staff talks or efforts to build up 
a South East Asian bloc are described as desperate attempts 
by imperialists to prevent a peaceful solution. Thus the 
average Russian finds in his paper both an optimistic note 
and a pessimistic antidote. 

The western press is also taken to task for consciously 
distorting the proceedings at Geneva. But the Russians 
themselves are not above suspicion on this score. While 
quoting large chunks of speeches by western representatives 
—on an average, Geneva accounts for about one quarter of 
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all the space in Moscow’s slender newspapers—Soviet sub- 


- editors often subtly remove the “undesirable” passages. 


Thus, for example, Mr Eden’s main speech on the Korean 
question was reported at some length by Tass, the Soviet 
news agency, but the passages criticising the Communist 
proposals were either deleted or summarised out of shape. 
Yet, on the whole, the much publicised rifts in the western 
alliance have given Soviet journalists a rare opportunity 
for relatively straight reporting. 


The Footplateman’s Home 


CRUCIAL stage has been reached, as The Economist 
i \ goes to press, in the dispute over railwaymen’s 
“lodging turns.” Footplatemen of the eastern and north- 
eastern regions are meeting at York to decide whether they 
should join the unofficial strike of the men of the western 


- region. In both these regions the proportion of lodging 


turns to all turns has been lower than in the west (whereas 
in the London Midland and the Scottish regions it has 
been higher) ; but an effort is shortly due to be made to 
increase them. In the meantime the strike in the western 
region is having its inevitable effect on industry. Some 
factories in the west country have begun to run out of raw 
materials. Steel plants in South Wales cannot deliver their 
products, and coal is piling up so fast at the pits that they 
may have to close. 

At its annual conference this week, the Associated Society 
of Locomotive Engineers and Firemen, the union to which 
most of the strikers belong, instructed its unwilling execu- 
tive to negotiate for the total abolition of lodging turns, 
It seems likely that the strikers’ leaders may advise a return 
to work on the understanding that such an approach is made. 
Yet any such approach will present a serious challenge to the 
Transport Commission. 

The number of lodging turns worked now is minute com- 
pared with those worked before the war. In a week in 
February, 1939, 5.65 per cent of all turns worked on the 
old Great Western Railway were lodging turns. In the 
corresponding week of 1953 instances of lodging turns were 
only 0.31 per cent of all turns worked, and since then only 
21 more have been added. On an average, men on these 
long-distance trains are away from home about one night 
in ten; and there is a roster so that if they have to be 
away two or three nights in one week there is an interval 
before they are away again. This is inconvenience, but 
it is not hardship. Nor is there any substance in complaints 
about the expense, for there is extra pay, according to 
mileage, for long journeys, as well as a lodging allowance ; 
and the price of a bed at railway hostels, although most of 
these are well-equipped and comfortable, is only 1s. 

The opposition to more lodging turns is not actively 
shared by the guards and waiters who are affected by 
them. It seems to be strongest among the younger foot- 
platemen who have never worked them before. (The prac- 
tice was suspended during the war so that men could be at 
home in air raids, and the recent small extension of the 
system has affected some classes of railway traffic that have 
been free since then.) However anxious the Transport 
Commission is to reach a settlement, it should see little 
scope for compromise; there should be no increase in the 
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number of long-distance trains that are stopped midway, 
so that their crews can step down and travel home as 
passengers. As this wastes time, money and manpower— 
and as it is diametrically opposed to the principles of 
increased productivity on which the Christmas wage settle- 
ment was based—it must be reckoned too high a price to 
pay for the footplatemen’s love of home. 


Screening the News 


AST week’s television debate in the House of Commons 
L saw a confrontation of two equally mistaken attitudes 
to the way news and controversial views should be presented 
on the screen. As the Bill stands, the Independent Tele- 
vision Authority’s functions are limited to seeing that the 
news is presented “with due accuracy and impartiality.” 
It can produce these programmes itself if it wants to, but 
it is equally entitled to leave the production to the con- 
tractors who will be responsible for most of the ordinary 
commercial programmes. The Labour party, on the theory 
that these Tory-minded: businessmen would be continuously 
seeking to dig a dagger in its back, wanted to make it 
compulsory for the ITA itself to produce all news 
programmes, as well as all “ items dealing with matters of 
political or industrial controversy or relating to current 
public policy.” 

In fact, as one Conservative backbencher pointed out, the 
real trouble with the Bill is that it is so restrictive that it 
is unlikely that any interesting news or original views will 
be presented at all. The continuous concern of each 
contractor will not be to dig a dagger in anybody's 
back ; it will be to avoid producing anything that might 
lead anybody from either side to protest that his licence 
ought to be endorsed. Programmes that intervened in 
British politics as effectively as Mr Edward Murrow’s 
famous attack on McCarthyism intervened in American 
politics will be virtually impossible under this Bill ; they 
would be equally impossible under the system proposed in 
Labour’s defeated amendment. And this is a serious 
limitation on freedom of controversy in a democracy, more 
serious than most uncritical admirers of the monolithic 
tradition that British broadcasting has inherited from the 
BBC have yet understood. 


No Decision in Ireland 


as results of the Irish general election were very much 
as had been expected. On balance, Mr Costello’s 
Fine Gael won five new seats (with some near misses), 
and Mr de Valera’s ‘Fianna Fail lost seven and with 
them the hope of retaining office. Labour gained four 
seats and will be in a strong position in the new Dail. -The 
other groups remained much as they were. After two years 
of high taxation and increased costs of living, the Govern- 
ment was expected to lose in Dublin, and four of the seats 
it lost were in the capital. The importance of Dublin as a 
maker and un-maker of governments continues to grow. But 
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Hew to cross 
the Atlantic 





The knowing man knows his way from Old World to New and back—he’s done it so 

often. Four and a half days of Atlantic horizons are aboyt right for him . . . two days of the 
riverside scenery of the lovely St. Lawrence come as a recurrent welcome. He goes 
ashore at Quebec or Montreal full of well-being, humming the praises of Canadian 
Pacific menus and general care and attention. He feels at home (and so will 


you) in the Empress of Scotland, Empress of France or Empress of Australia. 


For information your authorised agent or 


Trafalgar Square, W.C.2 (Whitehall 5100) 103 Leadenhall Street, 
E.C.3. (Avenue 4707) LONDON and offices throughout Britain 


and the Continent. 








asbestos cat 


Only an inhabitant of the lower regions could possibly have any use for an Asbestos Cat. But if our export 
department received an order for one, they would scarcely turn a hair. Seriously, the uses of Asbestos in 
industry are growing at a fantastic rate. 

Apart from its first great natural property, the fibrous structure of asbestos renders it easily adaptable to 
many uses, often in combination with other materials. It can be spun, woven and moulded. We, ourselves, 
turn it into many products. Amongst these are Caposite and Caposil, both Preformed and Plastic heat 
insulations, also Capasco Moulded Brake Linings and Asbestolux Incombustible Building Board. It is 
available as yarn or cloth, as mattresses for locomotive boilers and also has its uses in those transports of 
delight, the jet liners. 

Asbestos may solve some problem that’s proving a bit of a headache in your branch of industry. If you 
think so, consult the people who know best about Asbestos... 


: y THE CAPE ASBESTOS CO. LTD., 114-116 Park St., London, W.1. GROsvenor 6022 


Capt 
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SINCE MID-VICTORIAN TIMES 
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AN AFFAIR OF TASTE 


Artist (who thinks the Royal Academy ought to give his Landscape 
a room all to itself), ‘ WHAT SHOULD I GET FoR IT?” 


| Sir Gorgius Midas (who doesn’t know anything about Art, but 
knows what he likes—and what he doesn’t !). ** Six montus!!!” 


[Collapse of Our Artist. But struck by a Happy Thought, he proffers 
one of those exquisite “‘ THREE CASTLES” Cigarettes, and under its 
Beneficent Influence, Sir G. is beguiled into purchasing the Masterpiece 

f, Ye as j 
— for a Fiver ! « 


It’s always been 
THE 


“(THREE ("ASTLES" 


CIGARETTES 
for The Quality 


W. D & H. O. Wills, Branch of The imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain & Ireland), Ltd. 
TT 275 











20 for 3/11d. 
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is your 
desk too 


tight at 
the knees ? 


That, sir, is what 
comes of buying it off the 
peg. It really doesn’t fit, 
does it? At Catesbys however 
we tailor desks and chairs to fit the 
individual’s size, shape and 
personality. If you are an ample 
Administrator or a towering 
Tycoon get on to Peter Catesby 
right away and be fitted out smartly 
with the uncommonly comfortable desk 
your magnificence deserves. We are 


happy to supply made-to-measure 






desks for the choosey few, no matter what 
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part of the world they’re in. 
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Catesbys 


CONTRACTS & EXPORT LIMITED 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD - LONDON - W.1 + MUSEUM 7777 
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it still restricts its choice to the two large parties ; of the 
thirty seats in the area (which is the most industrialised in 
the Republic) Labour holds only four evén now. 

The election has not therefore produced a decisive result. 
The only clear judgment expressed by the electorate was its 


refusal to return those independent deputies who unex- — 


pectedly voted Mr de Valera into office after the last 
election in 1951. Of the four whose action was particu- 
larly condemned at the time, three have been defeated ; 
the survivor is engaged in a postponed election. Neverthe- 
less it is a long time since Fianna Fail lost, while Fine Gael 
won, so many seats. Mr Costello’s party has also received 
a significant reinforcement of young deputies. 

Mr de Valera has accepted defeat, and interest now 
attaches to the party meetings, which will be held before 
the new Dail assembles on June 2nd. Mr Costello will 
almost certainly become Prime Minister with the support 
of the smaller parties that oppose Mr de Valera ; but it is 
not yet clear whether, as in 1948, these smaller parties will 
all join in the government. Mr MacBride’s party appears to 
be willing to give general, if conditional, support, but shows 


POSITION OF IRISH PARTIES 














After 1951 At 

election dissolution Now 

ianna Fail (de Valera) 68 | 71 64 

line Gael (Costello). . 40 44 49 

Labour +. :kes.smae ees 15 14 18 

Farmers... caaewe seen 6 7 5 
Clann na Poblachta 

(MacBride)........ 2 2 3 

Independents. ......-. 13 | 6 5 

| 





Note.—Three seats remain to be filled in Wicklow where polling was 
postponed through the death of a candidate. At the dissolution they 
were held as follows: Fianna Fail, 1; Fine Gael, 1; Labour, 1. 


signs of wishing to remain outside in the hope (not 
obviously justified) that it will gain votes by avoiding direct 
responsibility. There are some in the Labour party, though 
not among its parliamentary leaders, who are known to 
have similar views. If‘these views prevail (which, at the 
moment, seems unlikely) no doubt Fine Gael will try to go 
it alone. Should this happen, it would, in the long run, 
assist the electors to think of Fine Gael as able to provide 
on its own an alternative government to Fianna Fail. But 
it would not remove the anomaly that the main difference 
between the two major parties still rests on the differing 
attitudes they adopted in the troubles of long ago. 


Towards a Balkan Military Pact 


Cee of a storm in a teacup has arisen over the 
extension of the Balkan Pact into a full-scale military 
alliance, Last month, after Marshal Tito’s visit to Ankara, 
his foreign minister announced that Jugoslavia and Turkey 
were prepared to take this step if Greece agreed. Last 
week, Field-Marshal Papagos, the Greek Prime Minister, 
stated that he had always fully supported the conclusion 
of a military alliance between the three Balkan pact 
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partners. This has provoked indignant reactions from the 
Italians who are convinced that Marshal Tito—who is to 
visit Athens early next month—is hurrying Greece and 
Turkey into a military alliance because he thinks this will 
improve his chances of getting a satisfactory settlement of 
the Trieste dispute. 

There may well be some foundation for the Italians’ 
indignation on this score ; but if they go on to complain— 
as they are reported to be doing—that the proposed Balkan 
military pact may be directed against themselves and is 
therefore contrary to Greece and Turkey’s obligations under 
the North Atlantic Treaty, then they .are clearly barking 
up the wrong tree. Field-Marshal Papagos has categorically 
stated that the obligations of automiatic military assistance 
to be accepted by the signatories of the Balkan pact would 
not be valid in the event of-a clash between Jugoslavia and 
Italy. He has also compared the proposed alliance with 
the United States’ agreement with Spain and Turkey’s with 
Pakistan. The analogy is not a true one because neither of 
the latter agreements contains any obligation of automatic 
military assistance. But the fact remains that the Atlantic 
Council can have no valid legal objection to the proposed 
tripartite military agreement. 

On the contrary, Nato is bound to welcome this alliance. 
Jugoslavia is geographically and strategically, if not politic- 
ally, part of Nato’s south-east flank, and it is to the 
advantage of all members of the organisation—and par- 
ticularly of Italy—that there should be cut-and-dried 
arrangements for its defence. Only in this way can the 
measures of mutual aid which have already been worked 
out in private by the general staffs of Greece, Turkey and 
Jugoslavia have their maximum deterrent effect. What 
is unfortunate and ‘regrettable is the way in which old 
quarrels and ulterior motives are being allowed to intrude 
upon what should be a straightforward matter of defence 
planning against a common danger. 


See-Saw in North Africa 


UST as six months ago in Tunisia, so now in Morocco 
J the French government is hoping to undo the ill effect 
of an over arbitrary Resident-General by appointing a tried 
civil servant in. his place. In Tunisia M. Voizard, a former 
administrator of the French zone of Austria, lately succeeded 
M. de Hautecloque, who once earned fame and opprobrium 
by arresting the members of the first all-Tunisian cabinet ; 
in Morocco M. Francois Lacoste, a Quai d’Orsay official, is 
this week appointed successor to General Guillaume, who 
was instrumental in deposing the ex-Sultan last August. 

When M. Voizard took up his post, he did so with no 
instructions other than to calm tempers so as to pave the 
way for reforms. At the outset, he succeeded so well with 
the first half of this assignment that he created an illusion 
in Paris—the illusion that a mere change of personnel can 


appease North African nationalism. The evidence points 


the other way. Certainly the departure of an unpopular 
individual can produce a momentary lessening of tension ; 
but in both territories there is now so deep an antipathy to 
every measure that carries any hint of a French stake in 
sovereignty that the nationalists are in an all-or-nothing 
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mood. In Tunisia they do not wish to hold the proposed 
elections for a Tunisian Assembly in which Frenchmen will 
sit. In Morocco they regard as retrograde all recent decrees 
instituting Franco-Moroccan management at cabinet and 
municipal level, which they hold to have been signed by a 
puppet Sultan. 
current bomb outrages in Morocco and the fuss which 
Tunisians are making over the transfer of their leader, 
M. Bourguiba, from detention on a Mediterranean islet to 
one off the coast of Brittany. (This removal from a warm to 
a cold climate is regarded in Paris as a mark of clemency.) 

M. Voizard is in Paris seeking fresh instructions and, 
without them, his initial success will be vain and M. 
Lacoste’s task an impossible one. Yet in framing them 
M. Laniel’s cabinet comes up against two formidable diffi- 
culties. First, it is a coalition and not all its members are 
agreed that moderation is the right corrective to the present 
behaviour of the Tunisian and Moroccan nationalists. 
Secondly, two separate ministries are responsible for French 
North Africa—the Foreign Office for Morocco and Tunisia 
and the Ministry of the Interior for Algeria—and both are 
subject to the pull and counterpull of pressure groups in 
bewildering variety. Past failure to reconcile conflicting 
interests has led to a policy that sways from repression at 
one moment to hasty concessions at another, with interven- 
ing lulls during which officials on the spot have more than 
once taken matters into their own hands. At a moment 
when every North African nationalist is taking heart at the 
news from Indo-China, new men can do nothing lasting 
unless they get an unequivocal directive from Paris. 


Ceylon’s Rubber Again 


T has been officially denied in Colombo that the Ameri- 
I cans had raised the question of Ceylon’s trade pact with 
China in connection with a possible allocation of dollar aid. 
But it is interesting that the government, shortly after the 
controversy burst, announced the names of the delegation 
that will shortly go to Peking to discuss the annual renewal 
of the rubber-rice agreement. 

There is far less optimism in Ceylon this year than 
hitherto about the terms of renewal. On the one hand, as 
was evident last year, the Chinese are likely to jib at the 
price for rubber, which at 32 pence per pound under the 
present agreement is nearly double the price on the free 
markets. Moreover, China’s own requirements must be 
more than covered by the large quantities already shipped, 
and it must be unprofitable—to say the least—to transport 
it across the 2,000 miles of trans-Siberian railways in part 
payment to the Russians and East Europeans for capital 
goods and other supplies (rubber has for the first time 
actually been mentioned as a Chinese export in the recent 
trade agreement with Czechoslovakia). On the other hand 
rice is now one of the world’s surplus commodities. Not 
only has Burma agreed to supply Ceylon with rice on advan- 
tageous terms, but India is now seeking markets for a 
surplus said to amount to 600,000 tons. In addition, 
Ceylon’s own home production has been rising steadily, 
while China, never a rice exporter before the Ceylon agree- 
ment, has now returned to its former pattern with a contract 
to buy rice from Burma. 
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Communist propaganda in South-East Asia has always 
made the most of the Ceylon deal, especially because of the 
unfortunate disagreement between the then«head of the 
American Mutual Security Agency and the Ceylon govern- 
ment. It would be unwise for America to put pressure on 
the Ceylonese to break what has to them been a profitable 
commercial arrangement. It would be wiser to let them 
discover for themselves the hard facts of trading with 
Communists. 


Consumers of Old 


HE latest volume in a series on consumer expenditure 
x shows how the British public spent its money in the 
first twenty years of this century.* In 1900, personal 
expenditure averaged {£40-for every man, woman and child 
in the country ; by the time the first world war broke out 
the figure had risen to £45. But prices went up nearly 
as much during these years and, as the accompanying chart 
shows, the actual quantity of goods and services obtained 
showed practically no increase in this time. The years 
before the first world war, therefore, contributed little to 
the improvement in living standards in this century ; the 
same is true of the years since the last war. It was in the 
much maligned 1920s and 1930s that consumption climbed 
so steadily and so steeply. 


CHANGES IN CONSUMPTION PER HEAD 
(1938=100) 


1910 1920 1930 


The new figures confirm that food has taken about one- 
third of total spending in most peacetime years; food con- 
sumption has kept fairly steadily in step with total con- 
sumption. Perhaps the most striking feature of this new 
set of estimates is the decline in alcohol consumption, 
which, although it was accelerated between the wars, had 
already started in the early years of the century. For 


* Consumers’ Expenditure in the United Kingdom, 1900-1919. 
By A. R. Prest. Assisted by A. A. Adams. Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press. £2 2s. (Previous volume in this series discussed in 
The Economist of February 27, 1954.) 
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the last twenty years people have, on the average, been 
drinking less than one-half of what they did in 1900. This 
is partly due to the fact that the price of drink has risen 
twice as much as prices in general in the fifty years. But 
the cost of smoking has risen even more sharply, yet tobacco 
consumption per head is today about two and a half times 
what it was in 1900, 


Britain Tours for Trade 


rytHE report, published this week, of the British industrial 
delegation which visited Burma in March is a model of 
prudent yet compelling writing. It provides an effective 
outline of Burma’s ambitious programme of industrial 
rehabilitation and development, and of the genuine oppor- 
tunities this offers to British manufacturers. The 
delegation, led by Lord Burghley, the former well-known 
athlete, included four other businessmen, and, in its own 
words, “ before leaving London we hardly grasped the full 
significance of the task which the (Burmese) government 
had undertaken.” In round terms the programme involves 
a capital investment of 7,500 million kyats (about £560 
million) by the end of 1960 ; even if not fully achieved in 
practice, it implies the intention to develop power, railways, 
mines, ports, waterways, telecommunications and new 
industry on a scale never previously seen in Burma. 

The prudence of the report lies in the discretion with 
which its authors have skated over some of the more 
important facts about their actual discussions with the 
Burmese and the views that they formed. They found, for 
instance, that the Burmese appeared genuinely keen to place 
a good proportion of their orders in Britain, that not nearly 
aS many contracts had already been signed as had been 
expected, and that the limitations of available finance had 
been frankly calculated ; although Burma has sterling 
balances of around £65 million, these will not buy the 
earth. At the same time, the delegation felt bound to point 
out the genuine perils of trying to seek too much self- 
sufficiency too quickly, There is, for instance, a danger 
that expensive equipment may in some cases be ruined 
through sheer lack of skilled attention ; that Burma may 
overreach itself by trying to set up a steel rolling mill or 
Start a shipbuilding industry ; that if too many Burmese 
are substituted for British local agents the new agencies 
will be quite unable to provide the proper after-sales 
service ; and above all that, if Burma lets its staple exports 
like rice and teak decline, then it will not be able to pay for 
the industrial imports it wants. 

* 


Another report published this week has been that of the 
much bigger delegation which went to the Middle East 
last November and December. Led by Sir Edward 
Benthall, the mission was invited to report upon all matters 
that “ would help in developing goodwill and trade between 
the United Kingdom and the countries visited.” The new 
significance of the Middle East as a market for British 
goods is that it now owns half the oil reserves of the world ; 
Iraq, Kuwait and Saudi Arabia each earn between 
£50 million and £60 million a year from oil revenue, and 
they each have important development plans. But if the 
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British are to compete effectively in this market, the two 
main needs are the same as those in Burma—to be com- 
petitive in terms of price and of delivery dates. The idea 
that quality alone will sell, or that the British have any 
monopoly on quality, is as dead as the dodo. 


Strain on Uniscan 


F the various arrangements within the western com- 

munity which reinforce the OEEC and Nato and 
strengthen the ties between their member countries, much 
is heard of the Coal and Steel Community, something is 
heard of Benelux, but practically nothing is ever heard, or 
said, about Uniscan. This is unfortunate, and particularly 
so because the close relationship between Britain and 
Scandinavia is one of the few international arrangements 
which virtually no one opposes. Although Uniscan has no 


regular international staff and amounts to little more than © 


consultation between the British, Swedish, Norwegian, 
Danish and Icelandic governments, the fact that these 
periodic discussions of common economic problems are now 
becoming a habit is a step in the right direction. Where 
there is so plain a community of interest, more should be 
done. Uniscan can play a particularly useful role as a link 
with neutral Sweden. For all Scandinavians, closer co- 
operation with that large country with which they have the 
greatest community of interest is just plain sense. 

The type of informal, yet close, co-operation which 
Uniscan represents is a form of relationship which is in 
the purest British tradition. But it only works if all the 
partners feel that all the problems in which they have a 
genuine interest are, in fact, being discussed. It cannot 
survive many episodes such as occurred at the last meeting, 
when the British, although exploring fully with their neigh- 
bours many aspects of the EPU impasse, apparently thought 
it unnecessary to mention that they proposed to offer their 
principal EPU creditors £35 million in partial settlement 
of outstanding debts. Had the Scandinavians been informed 
in London, rather than left to read of the offer in the 
newspapers immediately on returning to their capitals, the 
British might have enjoyed somewhat more Scandinavian 
support in the subsequent OEEC discussions. 
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Books & Publications 





Spacious 


THE EUROPEAN INHERITANCE. 
Edited by Sir Ernest Barker, Sir George 
Clark and Professor P. Vaucher. 

Oxford University Press. 1,424 pages. 
5 guineas. 


[| 1943 the Ministers of Educaticn of 
eight Allied Governments then in 
London appointed a Books Committee 
to arrange for the supply of literature 
to their countries when liberated. “The 
European Inheritance” is one of the 
fruits of this project. “A work of 
History objective in character,” it was 
planned for the use of sixth-formers and 
first-year undergraduates. The editors 
say that it is a history of European Man, 
and his influence on the rest of man- 
kind, set down as justly and dispassion- 
ately as possible. The work is in three 
volumes, with seven chronological parts, 
from the earliest prehistory to AD 1950. 

Whether or not Europe will be 
interested in this inheritance, British 
schools and universities ought to be. 
The work is not faultless: it suffers from 
a tendency, perhaps inevitable, to avoid 
drawing any conclusion that could pos- 
sibly offend a political or religious 
susceptibility. Its judgments grow 
progressively more polite as it gets 
farther from the Roman Empire. No 
partisan is likely to be provoked by 
Professor Ganshof’s “Middle Ages” ; 
and occasionally an impatient reader 
might be tempted to exclaim “ Coulton 
(er Belloc) thou should’st be living at 
this hour.” But such impatience is, 
perhaps, unfair. Sixth-formers and 
undergraduates must learn to seek, sift 
and arrange evidence and base conclu- 
sions on it ; and this will presumably be 
practised under tutors able to suggest 
which sections are likely to yield the 
most useful material and how it should 
be treated—though even the tutors may 
regret the absence of sectional biblio- 
graphies. There is a pleasing variety 
of well-chosen plates, documents and 
maps. 

The “Prehistory” of Professor 
Gordon Childe, and the “Greece and 
Rome” of Dr Tarn; the “Early 
Modern Period” of Sir George Clark ; 
and Mr Geoffrey Bruun’s “ Nineteenth 
Century ” include narrative-writing that 
is just and dispassionate without being 
obscure or dull, But in parts of the 
medieval section the student may need 
the skill of an historical water-diviner 
to discover the main stream: much 
interesting matter is there, however, for 
those who can find and use it. More- 
over, the indexing is efficient ; and it is 
in most sections easy to pick up the 


Heritage 


threads of topics not treated continu- 
ously—for example when tracing 
economic progress or regression, which, 
incidentally, is discussed with unusual 
clarity in “Prehistory” and, as one 


would expect, with satisfying sureness of | 


touch by Sir George Clark in the “ Early 
Modern Period.” 

“The Nineteenth Century” and the 
period 1914-50 are, as they should be, 
truly complementary: the story of the 
years 1815-1915 not only leads up to 
the First World War, but helps to 
explain the events between the wars and 


‘their catastrophic sequel. The treatment 


of the fanatical ideologies of the 
nineteen-twenties is full and fair; and 
their spiritual ancestry is traced back 
into the nineteenth century or earlier, 
and related to contemporary trends in 
literature and art. But Professor 
Vaucher’s views in “The Revolution 
and Napoleon” seem somewhat re- 
stricted by the natural frontiers of the 
French historical mentality: his men of 
’°93 seem to be inspired by sedate if 
distant visions of the Third Republic, 
hard hats and umbrellas, rather than by 
Rousseau, pikes and caps of liberty ; 
while his Napoleon, an enlightened (or 
Rousseauite) dictator who “went 
wrong,” is left unconnected with any of 
the later dictatorships that his transient 
successes inspired. 

Sir Ernest Barker’s “Review and 
Epilogue” is history written philo- 
sophically in the grand (or should one 
say “ Greats” ?) manner ; he is for the 
non-university reader a history and a 
moral tutor combined. This is superb 
historiography. It is more than a 
summary; it is a judgment—but not 
without hope, for Sir Ernest recalls the 
reader’s attention to Professor C. H. 
Dodd’s earlier section on Christianity 
anc stresses the immortal hope, as well 
as the duty, that should inspire the heirs 


to the European Heritage to face. any 
challenge. 


Imperial Inflation 


ROMAN IMPERIAL MONEY. 
By Michael Grant. 
Nelson. 334 pages. 50s. 


DAM SMITH’S remark about a 

great empire and little minds does 
not explain the decline and fall of the 
Western Roman empire. From disparate 
racial stocks it produced an extraordinary 
run of good to great minds, from the 
principate to soldiers and lawyers. Few 
of its leaders died in their beds ; fewer, 
like Diocletian, had the sense to retire 
while the going was good. Its wide 
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communications remain the trunk line: 
of Western Europe’s ways ; it: 
provinces the chief i divisions 
of the Roman Church ; and much of iis 
law the basis of commercial and inter- 
national systems to-day. Yet it was 
administered for four centuries without 
the printed word or any of the modern 
means of public and private communica- 
tion. Modern numismatists have rightly 
seen in its beautiful coinage not only a 
means of exchange but also a means of 
publicity and propaganda, spreading by 
frequent strikings both the appeal to the 
magic of the Roman name and its great 
past, and the latest news or message from 
headquarters. In this handsome, illu- 
minating and perceptive volume Pro- 
fessor Michael Grant provides both the 
general reader and the expert with a 
valuable compendium of observations 
upon the relations between these coinages 
and’ the events from Augustus to Con- 
stantine. His text is easy and absorbing 
to read, carefully documented, accom- 
panied by stimulating footnotes, 22 pages 
of source-notes, a model index, glossary 
of Latin terms, » and 41 lovely 
collotype plates beside numerous repro- 
ductions in the text. This is indeed 
scholarship for the plain educated man. 
Not for nothing is its author Professor 
of Humanity at Edinburgh. 

It is hard to do justice to such a work 
in short compass. For economists, 
historians and students of society the 
lessons drawn from the coinage by the 
author have a discomfiting aptness today. 
The pressure upon economic resources 
of defence, costly public administration 
and what can be called “social capital 
works” as well as the rudimentary 
“welfare state services” was scarcely 
interrupted through the centuries after 
the death of Augustus. There were short 
terms of peace and prosperity. But the 
pressures were always there; and the 
remorseless tale of debasement, inflation 
and devaluation regularly unfolds, 
though the beauty of the coins remains 
unim Every convulsion. in the 
Empire brings, at intervals, some new 
coin bearing its appeal to the "Golden Age 
of Augustus or, later, to that of the 
Antonines. The old symbols are there, 
but the new situation tells its tale in the 
composition and value of the coin itself. 
The taxes went up and up, as that value 
came down and down. Citizens of the 
municipalities had to be compelled by 
law to undertake public offices, onerous 
because on them rested responsibility for 
making good deficiencies in tax-yields. 
Men consulted the oracles whether they 
should flee their homes and public duties, 
and a Greek term for such “ flight” 
became a byword. The first utter 
collapse of the currency and exchange 
system came as early as the beginning of 
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them—formed that matrix of social 
heartsearching within which the 
Christian church grew and ultimately 
prospered. 

Only those who read this book will 
appreciate how much of all this has been 
clearly interpreted from. current coin. 
The plates themselves are worth careful 
study: they are the national gallery of 
a culture and a civilisation. Here are 
Nero as the prototype of Napoleon, 
Augustus with Ca@sarean profile, 
Britannia (of our pennies) at the time of 
Hadrian, Galba as a model for Mussolini, 
and exquisite vignettes of symbolic ships 
and sailors, ploughmen and _ soldiers, 
gods and mortals, temples and beasts. 
Here are the records of wars and usurpa- 
tions, of challenges and responses, of pro- 
tracted effort against a relentless tide. 
Here, too, are the origins, in inflation, of 
our own £ 8s. d. In his last chapters the 
author discusses the circumstances of the 
final debasement, and observes that the 
vast imperial effort always outran its 
resources. He seems to have been led by 
an invisible hand to promote an end that 
was never part of his intention: to pro- 
vide required reading for modern 
politicians. 


The Liberal Trinity 


FREEDOM, LOYALTY, DISSENT. 
By H. S. Commager. 
Oxford University Press. 99 pages. 8s. 6d. 


i. KNOW not how it is, sister, but 
the older I get the more I find that 
no one is right but me and thee, and 
sometimes I am troubled about thee.” 
At a time when the United States seems 
as if it had been settled exclusively by 
descendants of Benjamin Franklin’s 
famous Quaker sisters, it is good to hear 
the authentic. accents of American 
liberalism ringing out with the elo- 
quence and passion that Professor Com- 
mager commands. This is a heartening 
and timely book. Both American and 
British readers will benefit from a re- 
affirmation of the liberal doctrine of the 
Trinity—that Freedom, Loyalty and 
Dissent are not contradictory but com- 
plementary. British readers will, in 
addition, receive a useful reminder that 
not all of Senator McCarthy’s critics live 
outside the borders of the United States. 
Mr Commager’s little book is built 
around the pragmatic argument that 
freedom is necessary, in the sense that 
American society simply cannot function 
witHout it. Pungently, with illustrations 
drawn from the American past and the 
diversities of the American present, it 
drives home the moral that experiment 
and criticism have been the great creative 
forces in American society, and that to 
reject them in the interests of security 
or loyalty is to barter mother’s milk for 
hemlock. Of course this argument will 
cut no ice with those who have in fact 
rejected the American tradition it 
appeals to, who are prepared to trade 
progress for uniformity, and who in 
the name of anti-Communism would 
Caan > Sea a as the 
. But at it prevents Fourth 

of July propaganda serving as a cloak 


for such designs. To see how n 

a jel this end how wal bar fees 
mager does it, the reader need only look 
at his brilliant debunking of Guilt by 
Association. : 

The book’s success in this demon- 
Stration tempts one to ask for more. 
Although Mr Commager is writing here 
as a self-confessed pleader, a counsel for 
the defence, he ought not to be content 
with getting his client off. He is not 
only a pleader, he is also a_ historian, 
and a historian ought to ask himself 
how his client came to be in the dock 
in the first place. Why is it that so soon 
after its great victories under the New 
Deal, and at this peak point of American 
power, American liberalism finds itself 
on trial for its life? Has it merely 
been framed ? If so, from what Ameri- 
can roots have these un-American prose- 
cutors sprung ? Or has some weakness 
of its own betrayed it into the hands 
of its enemies? Professor Commager 
unhesitatingly rejects the hypothesis that 
this weakness may have been the prag- 
matic tradition itself. But if not that, 
was there something else ? Was there 
not a deep-seated confusion among 
American liberals themselves, not only 
in the forties, but also in the thirties, 
when the seeds of much bitter fruit 
were lightheartedly sown ? Such ques- 
tions do not weaken the validity of Pro- 
fessor Commager’s current defence of 
the accused. But a proper answer to 
them might help to keep him out of 
court in the future. 


Malayan Mixture 


MALAYA: COMMUNIST OR FREE? 
By Victor Purcell. 
Gollancz. 288 pages. 15s. 


HIS able and contentious book is a 

curious mixture. It includes, on the 
one hand, a great deal of hard factual 
information about Malaya, presented 
with great clarity by a man who spent 
over twenty years there. On the other, 
his interpretation of the facts, while 
often shrewd and refreshing, at times 
gives the impression of running off the 
rails in order to fit into his personal feud 
with General Sir Gerald Templer. This 
feud developed in 1952 when Mr Purcell 
revisited Malaya and was, to use his own 
word, “shocked” by the authori- 
tarianism that he found there. One 
result of this shock, however, was that 
he wrote the present volume, and anyone 
who is interested enough in the subject 
to read it must not blame the author too 
much for his point of view. History 
alone can say whether he or General 
Templer is nearer being right. 

Issued under the auspices of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations—which 
takes no responsibility for the opinions 
expressed by the author—this book is a 
political survey of modern Malaya. It 
starts, that is, with a brief historical back- 
ground, and then sets out the develop- 
ment of events since Malaya’s occupa- 
tion by the Japanese and the resumption 
of British rule in 1945. This includes a 
useful round by round account of the 
emergency, an outline of the political and 


705 
economic problems which it has brought 
in its train, and chapters on Communist 
policy and propaganda, inter-communal 
relations, education, Malayan nationalism 


and Asian consciousness, the trade 
unions, and the steps being taken towards 
self-government. 

Nobody can accuse Mr Purcell of not 
knowing his subject. He himself left the 
Malayan Civil Service in 1946, after 
holding appointments as Protector of 
Chinese. and Director - General of 
Information, but he has been back there 
since, first on behalf of the United 
Nations in 1947, and then again in 1950 
and 1952. He is a Chinese scholar and 
also speaks Malay. Since 1949, he has 
been Lecturer in Far Eastern History 
at Cambridge. With the distinction of 
his evident authority, Mr Purcell is 
therefore entitled to respect for his view 
that Malaya has been “deprived of the 
evolutionary steps towards democratic 
government” for far too long. [It is 
indeed fair comment that the lack of any 
pressure for political change before the 
war meant not only the petrification of a 
feudal Malay Society, in which the grow- 
ing Chinese community had no political 
rights, but a smug British attitude that 
locally ignored the professed general aim 
of educating colonial territories towards 
self-government. “It needed,” says Mr 
Purcell, “the catalyst of the Japanese 
invasion to cause the solution to 
precipitate.” 

The criticism, nevertheless, of what 
has developed into Mr Purcell’s special 
plea for the Chinese is that to go too fast 
now does not make up for going too slow 
before. Since he finished his book, even 
his arch-enemy, the High Commissioner, 
has come out in favour of a small elected 
majority on the new Legislative Council. 
And while it is true enough that this may 
yet prove a belated and perhaps 
inadequate step, there is still insufficient 
evidence to suggest that Mr Purcell’s 
alternatives “Communist or Free” are 
the only ones. For some years at least 
so-called freedom would be no more than 
a stepping-stone to Communism. The 
real alternative, so long as the emergency 
lasts, is for the government to combine a 
gradual but genuine political emancipa- 
tion with the establishment of personal 
security. Few would agree with Mr 
Purcell that General Templer: has failed 
to make a real inroad on this problem, 
even if he has done so by methods pecu- 
liarly his own. 


Studies in Redistribution 


INCOME REDISTRIBUTION AND 
SOCIAL POLICY. 

Edited by Alan T. Peacock. 

Fonathan Cape. 290 pages. 25s. 


8 Bis is a scrappy book. The bulk of 
it consists of four studies of the 
redistribution of incomes through public 

in Denmark, France, Great 
Britain and the United States. These 
follow more or less closely T. Barna’s 
treatment in his work “ The Redistribu- 
tion of Incomes through Public Finance 
in 1937.” They are preceded by two 
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theoretical essays. The first by H. G. 
Johnson considers the effect of redistri- 
bution on economic activity. It is 
meticulous and well worked out ; but, to 
use one of Mr Johnson’s favourite words, 
it is purely taxonomic, that is, it classifies 
the possibilities without a hint on which 
may apply in the real world. The 
second, by D. Berry, is a competent 
eclectic discussion of the bearing of 
welfare economics on redistribution ; 
but it is too allusive to make the matter 
clear to anyone not already enlightened. 
The connection of these two essays with 
the main subject of the book is little 
more than nominal. After the four main 
regional studies there is a very slight 
discussion of social policy in under- 
developed territories by T. B. Lim. 

Of the four main studies the longest— 
it occupies a third of the book—and the 
best is that on the United States by A. H. 
Conrad. Though of great interest to 
the ardent student of redistribution, the 
demands made on the rapid or un- 
initiated reader are excessive. The style 
is flat, and there is no adequate 
summary; moreover, the subject seems 
to have made the author, or editor, 
dizzy, for the appendices and tables are 
redistributed throughout the text in a 
thoroughly regressive manner. The 
editor’s contribution on Great Britain 
partly brings Barna up-to-date, though 
many of his allocations are still based 
on Mr Barna’s researches and guesses. 
Unlike Mr Barna he limits himself to 
the redistributive effect of the social 
services, though this creates almost as 
many problems as it evades. The 
pioneering study on France by George 
Rottier and Jean Albert follows similar 
lines. It is clear, interesting and well 
written. But inevitably, from lack of 
statistics, the conclusions are even less 
firmly based than in the case of the 
United States and Great Britain. The 
study on Denmark by Messrs K. 
Lemberg, N. Ussing, and F. Zeuthen, 
another pioneering effort, is still more 
hazardous and impressionistic. 

Redistribution is a rather unsatisfac- 
tory subject, abounding in conceptual, 
theoretical and statistical problems. The 
book would have been more satisfactory 
if at least the common difficulties had 
been dealt with in a separate essay, and 
comparisons made between the solutions 
and assumptions adopted by the various 
authors. The point of binding the 
separate studies together should have 
been to bring out similarities and 
differences in the facts, the problems and 
the treatment of them. .This is left 
almost entirely to the reader. 


Hero Worship 


LORD -NELSON. 
By Carola Oman. 
Collins. (Brief Lives). 158 pages. 7s. 6d. 


**¥ WILL be a hero, and confiding in 

Providence, I will brave every 
danger.” -Thus the seventeen-year-old 
officer on recovery from an attack of 
malaria, and thus he continues through- 
out his career—* Westminster Abbey or 
Glorious Victory.” 


No man ever pursued fame as relent- 
lessly as Nelson, and to no man has it 
been granted in fuller measure. Miss 
Oman was the obvious choice for a 
biographer in this admirable series, 
because no living writer has immersed 
himself so deeply in the immense docu- 
mentation of the subject. Her present 
volume is a scale model of the Nelson 
monument which she erected to her hero 
a few years ago. She adopts a pointilliste 
technique of a conglomeration of details 
to give a vivid picture of a lovable 
personality. The scale of her miniature 
leaves her no space to relate the figure to 
its dramatic background, but what is 
more unfortunate is that Nelson's 
character as the greatest of sea officers 
remains obscure. She shows (largely by 
implication) how he started a new con- 
ception of the art of leadership ; but she 
does not bring out the brilliance of his 
tactics or the calculated risks which only 
a completely fearless and original com- 
mander could take. It is significant that 
many of her battle plans, which are 
somewhat deceptive, are taken from that 
hoary old piece of jingoism, “ Sea Kings 
of Britain.” 

It is the man, not the officer, who 
engages Miss Oman’s attention. No one 
can blame her for falling under the spell 
of such a strong and attractive person- 
ality, but it means that his less desirable 
qualities—his vanity, petulance and, on 
occasion, insubordination—are played 
down. As for his love life, one can only 
echo the parting shot of his wife (who 
gets short shrift at the hands of those 
who annually toast the Immortal 
Memory): “I am sick of hearing of dear 
Lady Hamilton.” 


Poetry from Theology 


GEORGE HERBERT: His Religion and 
Art. 

By Joseph H. Summers. 

Chatto and Windus. 247 pages. 21s. 


*EORGE HERBERT'S poetry, 
aithough it can never. have lacked 
pious readers, was for long held in very 
little critical regard. Seldom discussed 
in the eighteenth century, it was revived 
in the nineteenth as pleasing minor 
verse; characterised by a quaintness that 
delightfully reflected the idiosyncrasy of 
the poet’s mind and a decorum that 
reassuringly recalled his aristocratic 
breeding. Thus J. H. Shorthouse, 
although he believed Keble to be a finer 
poet, admitted Herbert of the company 
that “showed the English people what 
a fine gentleman who was also a Chris- 
tian and a Churchman might be.” In 
the present century the revived interest 
in Donne brought Herbert into more 
sophisticated notice ; but for long the 
notion of his quaintness was unchal- 
lenged, and Professor Empson indeed 
with a brilliant persuasiveness showed 
him to be not so much quaint as rum. 
Then came a decisive change. Learning, 
in the person of Professor Rosemond 
Tuve, amusingly if ‘rather elaborately 
bowed Mr Empson out. The unin- 


formed reader today may find Herbert’s 
poetry perplexing, and the ingenious 
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critic. may come to his assistance with 
a clever new species of rhetorical analysis 
that delves for ambiguities in every line. 
But for Herbert’s first readers, steeped 
in the Bible, in the hieroglyphic view of 
the universe, in typology, in the lore of 
emblems, the poet would seldom seem 
to be leaving familiar and comprehen- 
sible ground: 

Professor Summers, continuing this 
labour of scholarly rehabilitation, sets 
Herbert’s poetry in a yet wider context 
of theology and devotion. Is sanctity 
of life a method of achieving salvation, 
or is it a gift of God which gives assur- 
ance that salvation is already achieved, 
or can it even be on occasion the re- 
sponse to Satan’s most dangerous 
temptation, the temptation to believe 
that one can deserve God’s grace ?. Has 
not God disposed the Children of Israel 
into twelve tribes in. purposeful anticipa- 
tion, so that they constitute 'a “type ” of 
the twelve Disciples? The key to 
Herbert’s poetry lies in our realising an 
intellectual climate in which such ques- 
tions are at once supremely important 
and entirely familiar. A just awareness of 
this climate is an authentic and valuable 
gift of scholarship, and Mr Summers 
shows himself a perceptive critic. It is 
only in a few places that. he may be felt 
to overstate his case, It is certainly true 
that the primary purpose of Herbert’s 
poetry “was not what we understand 
by self-expression.” - But the injunction 
that we should “conceive of The 
Temple as the symbolic record, written 
by a poet, of a ‘typical’ Christian life 
within the Church” will strike rather 
coldly upon the ears of some who believe 
that they know and love the vicar of 
Bemerton. 


Books Received 


THE TRIPLE STREAM :. Four Centuries of 
English, French and German Literature, 
1531-1930. ; 

By Antony Brett-James. Bowes and 
Bowes. 188 pages. 17s. 6d. 


This handlist is designed to help the 
student of literature. It gives in parallel 
columns the names of the important 
literary works published in England, France 
and Germany year by year from 1531 to 
1930. It also shows for each country the 
dates of the births and deaths of their 
prominent writers. 


1954 BLACK MARKT YEAR BOOK. 

By Franz Pick. Pick’s World Currency 
Report, New York. 220 pages. $25.00. 
FISHERIES YEAR BOOK AND DIRECTORY, 
1953-54. 

Edited by H. F. Tysser. British-Continental 
Trade Press. 441 pages, £1. 

THe Hosprrars Year. Boox, 1953-54. 
Edited by J. F. Milne. The Institute of 
Hospital Administrators. 1,088 pages 
5 guineas. 


aoe NATIONS STATISTICAL YEAR Book, 


Her Majesty’s Stationery Office. 578 pages. 
Clothbound 55s. Paperbound 45s. re 

STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE MINERAL 
INDUSTRY : Production, Exports, and Im- 


ports, 1946-52. 

Colonial sologi Surveys. Mineral 
Resources Division. Her Majesty’s Sta- 
tionery Office. 347 pages. 27s. 6d. 
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m down your 
m drainpipes... 





You fill in the trenches, put down rubble and hardcore on the top, 


J fF you never then concrete over. Over your drainpipes stands a factory—or a 
main road—or a new housing estate. You never want to have to take 


Ww those drainpipes up again, whatever happens. 
ant to ha ve And anything might happen. You don’t know what new development 
there might be in five or ten or fifty years from now. You don’t 


to di g th em know what might be going into those pipes. 


If your pipes are salt-glazed vitrified clay pipes, they can stay down for 


up ag ain centuries, doing their job. Vitrified acid-resisting salt-glazed clay pipes 
have perfectly smooth hard surfaces which never corrode into that first i 
pu t down slight roughness which can start a blockage. ' 


They can take anything that’s coming to them. 


Salt Glazed pipes and conduits 





NATIONAL SALT GLAZED PIPE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
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At last, nuclear knowledge brings to every 
building, office and industrial enterprise, 


sure and certain means of fire prevention 
which is now available to ail. 


WHAT DOES IT DO? 


Minerva instantly detects the first trace of smoke from any smoulder- 
ing material. 


HOW DOES IT WORK? 
The activating source of the detector is a particle of radio-active 
material with a theoretical life of more than a thousand years. No 
current is consumed while the detector is on guard. The entry of 
smoke triggers the detector. 


HOW IS IT INSTALLED? 


Each detector is no larger than an electric light bulb and can be 
fitted as simply. 


Only one is required in a room or for every:1,000 sq. ft. of floor area, 


WHAT DOES IT COST? 


Only the cost of the simple wiringthe detectors and signal equip- 
ment are hired to the user by the makers at a low annual fee which 
includes servicing and free replacements. 


MINERVA 


FIRE DETECTION S¥stew 


Manufactured by The Minerva Detector Company Lid., Richmond, Surrey, England 
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American Survey 






AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London, 
Those items which are written in the 
United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 
the editorial staff in London, 


Ploughing McCarthy’s Furrow 


Washington, D.C. 


Wien its regular counsel, Mr Roy Cohn, goes on the 
witness stand the Permanent Investigating Subcom- 
mittee of the Senate-will at long last be hearing the second 
half of the controversy between its officials and those of the 
Army. Public interest, which had been flagging during the 
legal quibbles and the military details, is quickening at the 
prospect of Mr Cohn and Senator McCarthy being sub- 
jected to the same kind of ruthless cross-examination that 
the Army’S witnesses have endured for twenty days. All 
parties concerned have now agreed that the monitored tele- 
phone conversations between Army officials and representa- 
tives of the committee, which the Army evidently thinks will 
provide most conclusive proof of its case, may go into the 
record. At the same time, by a vote on purely party lines, 
the commuttee has dismissed the charges against its staff 
director, Mr Carr, and against Mr Hensel, the Assistant 
Secretary of Defence. . Most observers considered that 
Senator McCarthy made the greatest mistake of his career 
in bringing allegations against the personal integrity of Mr 
Hensel, who is reputed to be much tougher than the 
Senator’s other opponents. But the Senator has now used 
President Eisenhower’s insistence on preserving the confi- 
dential character of policy discussions within the higher 
ranks of the executive as an excuse to drop these allegations. 


After a week’s adjournment had failed to alter the Presi- 
dent’s stand on this point of principle, the committee 
returned to its invidious task last Monday, irretrievably 
committed to “ ploughing the long furrow to the bitter 
end,” in the metaphor of its temporary chairman, Senator 
Mundt. Mr Stevens, the Secretary of the Army, testified 
that the sole responsibility for bringing the Army’s charges 
was his. The fact that another whole day was then spent 
in wrangling over whether Mr Stevens.and his counsel, Mr 
Adams, were the sole “conspirators” against Senator 
McCarthy or whether the Attorney General and the 
members of the President’s staff in the White House were 
privy to the “ plot” showed how far the committee had 
fallen victim to its own fiction. 


From the first day of the hearings Mr Mundt and Mr Ray 
Jenkins, the committee’s special counsel, have humoured 
Senator McCarthy’s preposterous contention that his 
dispute is with individuals and not with the Department of 
the Army, going so far as to refer to “ the so-called Army 
charges.” But this flies in the face of reality, because it is 
quite apparent that all of the actions by Mr Stevens that 
are now being questioned were taken in the course of his 


Official duty, and .as Secretary of the Army he officially 
represents a piece of that éxecutive power which under the 
Constitution is entrusted to the President. 


However, if the attempt to distinguish between Mr 
Stevens and the Secretary of the Army had not been made, 
the identity of the Army’s adversary would have become 
apparent: the Permanent Investigating Subcommittee of 
the Senate, rather than its chairman, chief counsel and staff 
director, Messrs McCarthy, Cohn and Carr, as individuals. 
But the weakness of the committee’s position in this dispute 
—a weakness that makes the fiction necessary—is that the 
members of the committee are also the judges. Only in so 
far as they contributed to the exceptional power available to 
Senator McCarthy and the committee’s staff by failing over a 
long period to keep in touch with what was being done in the 
committee’s name can the Republican members be said 
to approach the incidents under review with detachment. 
Even so the judges have had to be sworn in as witnesses 
in respect of one of the Senator’s specific charges. The 
Democrats’ claim to a splendid innocence in this internal 
Republican dispute is possible because they left the com- 
mittee for several months in protest against the chairman’s 


methods. 
* 


Undoubtedly President Eisenhower and his Attorney 
General have been relying, as one of their main claims 
for popular approval in the November elections, on the 
argument that they have introduced a new and more efficient 
system of security among government servants. The 
President made a special plea for trust in his judgment on 
this subject when he sent his first message to Congress on 
taking office. He said then: 

Confident of your understanding and co-operation I know 
that the primary responsibility for keeping out the disloyal 
and the dangerous rests squarely upon the executive 
branch. When this branch so conducts itself as to require 
policing by another branch of the government it invites 
its own disorder and confusion. I am determined to meet 
this responsibility of the executive. 

No such congressional co-operation was forthcoming from 
the Permanent Investigating Subcommittee under Senator 
McCarthy’s chairmanship and the President’s foreboding 
of “ confusion and disorder ” was amply fulfilled. An execu- 
tive order with fresh definitions of “ security risks ” and new 
machinery for dealing with employees of the federal govern- 
ment about whom there was “derogatory information ™ 
came into effect at the end of last May. Only two months 
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later Senator McCarthy began a full-scale investigation of 
the security arrangements at the Army’s radar laboratories 
at Fort Monmouth, where the problem is especially com- 
plicated because civilian scientists are working under a 
military command. The uneasy task given to Mr Stevens 
and Mr Adams was to interpret the President’s insistence 
that the initiative and power of discretion in matters of 
internal security must rest solely with the executive in the 
light of his general injunction to show exceptional courtesy 
to committees of Congress. Once in October and again in 
January Mr Adams felt he had reached a working arrange- 
ment with the Senator but on both occasions the under- 
standing broke down. 

And on both occasions, as Mr Adams has been telling 
the investigating committee, he felt the determining 
force was Mr Cohn, the committee’s young counsel, in 
a vindictive frame of mind because of the Army’s failure 
to make suitable provision for the well-being of his friend, 
Private Schine, the committee’s former consultant who 
has been conscripted. Mr Adams has cited Mr Cohn’s 
violent threats and the advice given by Mr Carr, the com- 
mittee’s staff director, that if the Army would do something 
for Mr Schine the worst of its troubles would be over. 
In a memorandum released by the Senator, however, Mr 
Carr is shown complaining that Mr Adams was using the 
famous private as a “hostage” to “ blackmail” the 
committee into giving up its investigation. 

In his formal charges and still more in his cross-examina- 
tion, Senator McCarthy has carried the inquiry far beyond 
these detailed disputes. He claims that Mr Adams’s 
release of information to the press about Private Schine was 
simply the last of a long series of frantic attempts -to “ cover 
up ” the group of senior officers and civilians in the Army 
Department who, from sinister motives or “ incredible 
laxity,” had failed to enforce the old loyalty and security 
arrangements under the previous Administration and who 
were still in a position to obstruct the enforcement of the 
new regulations. 


* 


The logical conclusion of Senator McCarthy’s position 
is inescapable: that the Republican Administration is just 
as inefficient as its Democratic predecessor was alleged by 
Republicans to be, that the President is not entitled to a 
fair trial for his new security system because the executive 
branch as such cannot be trusted to operate such a system, 
and that the sole valid criterion in this delicate field is the 
Senator’s judgment. This extreme claim on behalf of the 
legislative branch might in other circumstances arouse a 
congressional cheer, but many Senators are becoming pain- 
fully aware that such a claim does them no good in the 
country when it is put forward by a committee chairman 
who is displaying his irresponsibility in the sight of all 
two or three times every day. 

In these circumstances it is not surprising that the 
Republicans should be revising their estimate of the part 
to be played by Senator McCarthy in the November elec- 
tion campaign. Party leaders in several states have already 
refused to have him as a speaker. They will be fortified 
by an analysis. made for the Public Affairs Institute 
by the electoral statistician, Dr Louis Bean. This shows 
that in the eleven states where the Senator intervened in 
19§2 on behalf of Republicans the Democratic candidates 
made a better showing than did their colleagues elsewhere. 
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Guns for Guatemala 


HE United States, which is not prepared to defend 

colonialism even in Indo-China, last week found 
itself forced to defy colonialism on its own doorstep. 
What is widely regarded as direct evidence that, in the 
words of Senator Wiley, “the Communist conspiracy is 
intervening directly” in the western hemisphere was 
provided by the shipment of 2,000 tons of arms from 
behind the iron curtain to Guatemala. They are thought 
to be of Czech manufacture and were valued at $10 million 
and listed as optical and laboratory equipment ; they were 
delivered in great secrecy at dead of night, under the 
supervision of the Defence Minister, at a Guatemalan port 
by a Swedish ship, chartered by a British firm, and routed 
via Dakar from Stettin in Poland. This shipment, declared 
Mr Dulles, put Guatemala, already the most heavily armed 
of all the Central American states, into a position to 
dominate the area and even perhaps, as he admitted in reply 
to a somewhat hypothetical question, to threaten the Panama 
Canal. Coming after-recent interference in the affairs of 
neighbouring Honduras and Nicaragua and ever-growing 
intransigence when dealing with American firms, this 
latest Guatemalan development leaves little doubt that 
the Communists are trying to convert the foothold which 
they have won through their infiltration of that government 
into a stranglehold on the rest of Central America. 


* 


The immediate reaction of the United States has been to 
step up deliveries of arms, at the request of Nicaragua 
and Honduras, under the mutual assistance pacts with those 
countries ; the one with Honduras has just been signed. 
So far the two countries have received only $60,000 worth 
of military equipment apiece and nothing approaching the 
size of the Guatemalan purchase is contemplated ; but an 
airlift for arms to Central America is now being operated 
from the United States. Consideration is being given to the 
invocation of the Rio Pact, and a first test may also be at 
hand for the anti-Communist resolution approved at Caracas 
jast March. But the final decision as to whether the peace of 
the Americas may be endangered by Gautemala is carefully 
being left to the Latin American countries themselves, for 
already, in spite of their mounting uneasiness, the United 
States denunciation of the Guatemalan purchase has aroused 
the usual resentment against United States interference. 

There may even be enough sympathy for Guatemala, as 
a result of this interference, to prevent any resolution of 
condemnation getting the necessary two-thirds majority 
in the Organisation of American States. This sympathy 
springs also from Guatemala’s excuse, that the needs of 
its national defence forced it to buy its arms from behind 
the iron curtain, because the United States refused to 
sell weapons, or to allow its allies to sell them, to Guatemala 
in view of the “ obvious uncertainty ” of how they would 
be used. Furthermore, the garland of guns with which the 
present Guatemalan government has decorated the national 
pride has, from all reports, brought it a great access of 
popularity, especially in the Army where previously the 
— opposition to Communist infiltration was to be 
ound. 
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Splitting the AEC 


QUESTION at the President’s press: conference last 

week brought into the open a division which has been 
gradually developing within the Atomic Energy Commission 
but which has been concealed from the general view by the 
habitual veil of nuclear security. President Eisenhower, in 
answering a question on the proposed increase of power for 
the commission’s chairman, illuminated the cause of the 
division by going out of his way to praise Admiral Strauss, 
the present chairman. Mr Eisenhower places so much con- 
fidence in Admiral Strauss that he has become the President’s 
confidential adviser on atomic matters ; this is not part of his 
official duties as chairman and it has given him an advantage, 
which is personal, not statutory, over the other four com- 
missioners. All five are supposed to participate equally in 
all decisions but, according to well-founded reports, his 
colleagues feel that Admiral Strauss is not consulting them 
as fully as he should on policy matters. These rivalries have 
been accentuated by the Admiral’s zeal for secrecy which, 
it is said, has prevented him from being absolutely frank 
with the other commissioners and from telling the American 
people as much about nuclear developments as, in his 
colleagues’ view, they should be told. 


This split has unfortunately, in a commission that is 
supposed to be non-partisan, broken on political lines, with 
the three commissioners appointed by Mr Truman dividing 
against Admiral Strauss and the other Eisenhower appointee, 
Mr Campbell. And the situation has now come to a head 
for two reasons. First, the inquiry into the loyalty of Dr 
Robert Oppenheimer, the atomic expert, has been completed 
and Admiral Strauss must soon decide on the case, with or 
without asking the advice of the other commissioners ; the 
main allegation against Dr Oppenheimer is that he delayed 
the development of the hydrogen bomb, a development on 
which Admiral Strauss finally insisted. Secondly, the 
amendments to the Atomic Energy Act, now being con- 
sidered by Congress, include one designating the chairman 
as “ principal officer ” of the commission. Democrats argue 
that, if the commission can come so near to splitting wide 
open under a chairman of the undoubted ability and 
integrity of Admiral Strauss, then there would be a danger 
that it might disintegrate altogether if a less high-principled 
chairman were given more authority by law. On the other 
hand, it was Mr David Lilienthal, the first chairman of the 
commission, no Republican and no friend of the Admiral, 
who originally recommended changes in the composition of 
the commission which would have gone much further than 
the “one-man rule” provided for in the present Bill. 


Steel Surprise 


HE United Steelworkers of America, under the leader- 

ship of Mr David McDonald, have unexpectedly 
chosen this year of economic readjustment te place before 
the steel companies a programme of demands which is more 
extensive than any the industry has yet faced. In addition 
to higher hourly wage rates, the trade union—which ‘is 
seeking to establish for 600,000 of its members new contracts 


Til 
to replace those which expire on June 30th—is demanding 
a guaranteed. annual wage, greatly extended pension and 
insurance schemes, more paid holidays, longer vacations, 
and compulsory union membership for all employees. 

While organised labour is not noted for restraint, it had 
been confidently expected that this year the steel workers 
would press their employers more gently. Neither of the 
traditional props to wage claims—a rising cost of living 
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and rising profits—applies today where the steel industry is 
concerned. On the contrary, with slackened demand from 
makers of durable consumer goods and with manufacturers 
in general reducing their inventories, the mills have this 
spring been operating at around 69 per cent of capacity in 
contrast to the position a year ago when they were working 
at full pressure. Over the last year—as the accompanying 
chart shows—the capacity of the industry has continued to 
increase while production has been falling. As a result, 
unemployment is considerable. The unions claim that 
190,000 of their members are out of work and a further 
257,000 are not working a full 40-hour week ; figures put 
out by employers are well below these. However, the latest 
production figures give more ground for hope and steel 
companies, while expecting no great change in the market 
in the next few months, consider that the long decline is 
“ flattening out.” Of immediate interest is the possibility 
that the current wage demands will touch off a period of 
increased buying by manufacturers as a safeguard against a 
possible strike or price increases. 


The pattern of this year’s awards to the whole industry 
—and an indication of general industrial wage movements 
—hinges largely on the outcome of the present negotiations 
with the United States Steel Corporation. Mr McDonald 
is certainly anxious to get as much as he can for his members 
both to build up his own prestige—which has been growmg 


steadily since he succeeded Mr Phillip Murray as head of the . 


union eighteen months ago—and to score off his aggressive 
rival, Mr Walter Reuther, who is the present head of the 
Congress of Industrial Organisations. Nevertheless, despite 
its extravagant demands, the union can hardly expect im 
practice to repeat its success of last. year, when it won an 
hourly increase of 8} cents, and Mr McDonald has repeatedly 
declared that he is anxious to avoid a repetition of the 1952 
strike. 
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Competitive Monopoly ? 


New York, 


6 HERE it appears . . . that there may be danger of 
W a serious shrinkage in the number of competitors 
engaged in a basic industry the Department [of Justice] 
believes that the causes are worth examination.” This is 
the reason, according to the Attorney General, why his staff 
has begun a comprehensive anti-trust investigation of the 
automobile industry—an investigation which will embrace 
not only the operations of the automobile manufacturers 
themselves, but also those of the suppliers of parts, of the 
distributors of replacement parts and of dealers. 
Paradoxically it is the intensity of competition between 
the automobile manufacturers, rather than the lack of it, 
that has encouraged this investigation. Last year, when 
over 6 million cars were made, the General Motors Cor- 
poration, the Goliath of the industry, made 46 per cent of 
the total ; the Ford Motor Company, which began its pro- 
duction “ blitz” in July, made another 25 per cent. This 
year, when even the most optimistic manufacturer expects 
no more than §.§ million cars to be sold, General Motors 
is keeping its production schedules: slightly above 1953 
rates, while Ford’s output so far has exceeded last year’s by 
no less than 37 per cent. The heart of the struggle is for 
the prestige and advertising advantage of making the 
nation’s best-selling car—a neck and neck contest between 
Ford’s namesake model and General Motors’ Chevrolet. 
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This fierce but apparently wholesome rivalry has had the 
most damaging effect on the sales and production of the 
Chrysler Corporation—the smallest of the “big three ”— 
and on the four remaining independents: the American 
Motors Corporation (formed this year by the merger of the 
Hudson and Nash-Kelvinator companies); the Studebaker 
Corporation ; the Packard Motor Company, Inc.; and the 
Kaiser Motors Corporation (formed last year by the merger 
of the Kaiser-Frazer and Willys-Overland companies), 
Chrysler’s production has fallen by 44 per cent from last 
year and the independents, whose misfortunés are even 
greater, have cut their combined output by 64 per cent. 
The question now is whether this decline of the indepen- 
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dents will continue until General Motors and Ford—and 
possibly Chrysler—monopolise the market. Ford is 
reported to have set its sights at 35 per cent of 1954 
automobile sales and the president of General Motors 
expects his company to secure at least 48 per cent, leaving 
a mere 17 per cent for Chrysler and the independents com- 
bined ; Chrysler alone had hoped earlier in the year to 
regain its traditional 25 per cent of the market. 

These changes in the structure of the industry must, 
however, be considered in the light of the rapidly changing 
technology of automobile production. To survive at all 
in what has become for the first time since the war a 
buyers’ market for automobiles, all makers must cut costs 
of production, and must do so in the face of the five cents 
an hour “annual improvement” provision in their wage 
contracts with the United Automobile Workers’ union. A 
solution is being sought, perhaps more desperately than 
ever before in the industry, by applying the traditional 
remedies of more mechanisation, standardisation and 
integration. Mechanisation—promoted to the exalted status 
of “ automation ”"—now consists essentially in the use of 
bigger and faster machine tools. The best-known examples 
of the trend towards more automatic operation are to be 
found in the new foundries, body-stamping plant and 
engine plants of the Ford Motor Company ; but General 
Motors, Chrysler and Packard are now adopting similar 
methods. Integration of manufacturing facilities has taken 
two forms: mergers between the smaller automobile manu- 
facturers, in order to standardise purchases and production, 
and to spread the heavy overhead cost of expensive machine 
tools over a larger output ; and the trend toward the manu- 
facture of more parts by the automobile companies them- 
selves in place of purchases from outside suppliers. This 
integration, which is being accomplished partly by erecting 
new plants and partly by buying up former suppliers, permits 
not only greater standardisation and cheaper production of 
parts but also closer programming of the successive stages 
of production. 


By these means, which imply a continued increase in the 
proportion of overhead to direct costs, the industry is 
succeeding in reducing its costs per unit of output, But the 
price of success, in terms of capital outlay on the new tools, 
is greater than at any time in the postwar period. This 
expense applies not only to the initial adoption of more 
automatic methods, but also the cost of retooling for the 
periodic introduction of new models. General Motors, for 
example, spent $350 million on special tools, dies, jigs and 
fixtures to bring its new 1954 models to the market ; while 
only one of these had a completely new engine, three were 
restyled, and two “ face-lifted.” | Chrysler’s 1953 model 
changes were reported to have cost $200 million. So great 
is the capital outlay now required that even General 
Motors, which plans to spend $1 billion over the next two 
years, had to borrow $300 million from the market in 
December. Chrysler has borrowed $250 million in order 
to stay in the running, and has spent $73 million on the 
purchase of the Briggs Company’s body works. 


* 


It is in this environment that the prospects of the indepen- 
dents must be considered. The first quarter results of all 
companies with the exception of Ford and General Motors 
have been universally depressing, with all but Chrysler 
showing a net loss. Those who expect a swift demise of the 
independents point to the two mergers which have already 
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taken place as evidence of financial weakness. In addition 
it is pointed out that the cost of “ automation ” and retooling 
becomes prohibitive unless it can be spread over a large 
volume of production, and that in at least two departments 
—the engine shop’ and the body stamping plant—the 
independents’ volume is too small. The optimist, however, 
-laims that mergers provide a solution to financial and pro- 
juction difficuities and confidently predicts that further 
mergers will give the independents the strength they need. 
Moreover the minimum scale of output necessary to secure 
the most efficient utilisation of “ automation ” is in dispute. 
lhe Packard Motor Company, which produced only 81,000 
ars last year, is installing a highly automatic engine produc- 
rion line which, it claims, “should be fundamentally more 
efficient than lines of many of the larger companies.” In 
the body stamping plant the chief problem of a small com- 
pany has always been the-high cost of dies which, though 
capable of producing up to a million pieces, may be needed 
for only 100,000 or less. Here the solution is thought to 
lie in introdueimg the much cheaper plastic dies, some of 
which are reported to have a life of 100,000 stampings. 

In the struggle for market position, the small firm cannot 
afford, like Ford and General Motors, to maintain a sub- 
stantial reserve capacity for the “ big year” and may con- 
sequently lose position permanently when that year comes ; 
with fewer models it is also more vulnerable during the 
periodic shut-down for model changes. In addition it is 
at a disadvantage in the important field of distribution where 
the big companies are able to bring more pressure to bear 
on dealers and to meet the latter’s fluctuating demands 
more satisfactorily. 

But one peculiarity of the American automobile market 
may, in the long run, tell decisively in the indepen- 
dents’ favour. The intense competition between Ford and 
General Motors has not been, in the main, one of straight 
retail price-cutting. It is significant that the largest number 
of sales are made, not of the cheaper “stripped down” 
models, but of considerably more expensive versions, 
resplendent in automatic transmissions, power steering, 
power brakes, air conditioning units and other attractive 
accessories. The customer no longer wants “ plain vanilla ” 
and the key to the market is not price but prestige, as is 
shown by the ever-growing backlog of orders for the most 
expensive of the major models, General Motors’ Cadillac. 
The appeal is above all one of style, and it is in this respect, 
in providing for the customer who wants a “ different ” car, 
that the independents, like their overseas counterparts, can 
play an important role in the American market. Traditionally 
the independents have been the innovators both in design 
and engineering, and by concentrating on style they should 
be able to sell enough cars at prices that will cover the cost 
of small scale production. Moreover, with the introduction 
of more plastic body parts and plastic dies, they may even 
be able to offer more frequent changes in style than their 
larger competitors, 


Constitution in the Air 


We the Supreme Court’s historic declaration that 
separate schools for Negro children are unconsti- 
tutional and the deadlock between the President and Senator 
McCarthy over the separation of powers, the Washington 
air is full of constitutional controversy. The wind that is 
blowing some of the dust away from popular comprehen- 
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sion of this basic American document arose early this year 
with the prolonged debate on the Bricker amendment, which 
tried to put legislative limits on the President’s treaty- 
making powers but was eventually turned down. 

Last week, however, the Senate rejected a constitutional 
amendment that the President himself wanted. . On the 
grounds that “a man old enough to fight is old enough 
to vote,” he had requested that the voting age be 
lowered to 18. The amendment was favoured by only 
34 Senators, not enough to give the measure the necessary 
two-thirds majority over its 24 opponents. Georgia is 
the only state that now permits voting at 18, instead of 21, 
but the opposition, which came mostly from the southern 
champions of states’ rights, was led by Senator Russell 
of Georgia. He and others objected not so much to the 
principle of lowering the voting age as to the federal 
government “degrading the power of the states” by in- 
fringing on their constitutional right to determine voting 
qualifications. 


The Senate at least did not waste much of its legislative 
time, now becoming very precious, either on hearing 
evidence on, or debating, this question and it wasted even 
less on a measure which it has actually approved, and which 
would safeguard the sanctity of the Supreme Court against 
any repetition of President Roosevelt’s “court packing ” 
plan. After less than three hours’ discussion, the shortest 
constitutional debate on record, the Senate accepted this 
constitutional amendment limiting the size of the Supreme 
Court to its present membership of nine Justices, a number 
now fixed by ordinary legislation, not by constitutional 
mandate. It does not, however, seem likely that this pro- 
posal will in the near future obtain the approval of two- 
thirds of the members of the House of Representatives and 
three-fourths of the 48 State Legislatures, the numbers 
necessary for the ratification of a constitutional amendment. 


A variety of other constitutional amendments that are 
being considered by the Senate Judiciary Committee 
include voting rights for the residents of the District of 
Columbia, the abolition of the poll tax, an increase in the 
term of members of the House of Representatives from two 
to four, the nomination of the President by direct primary 
elections, the limitation of the income tax to 25 per cent, 
and acknowledgment of “ the authority and law of Jesus 
Christ” in the Constitution. But of the several thousand 
amendments introduced in the 165 years since the Constitu- 
tion was first adopted, only 22 have survived the compli- 
cated process of ratification and it seems improbable that 
even this year’s gale of enthusiasm for constitutional matters 
will bring many additions to the number. 


Cheap Labour from Mexico 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN TEXAS 


HE annual flood of Mexican agricultural workers into 
the Southwestern United States represents one of the 
largest seasonal migrations in the world. Some of these 
labourers cross the frontier under contract ; others enter 
the country illegally and remain until discovered and 
returned to Mexico. In 1953, 201,380 caine into the United 
States under contract and, according to the conservative 
estimates of the Department of Labour, a net number of 
150,000 crossed illegally. Of the latter, a large proportion _ 
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were apprehended at the border and returned to Mexico ; on 
many occasions an individual or family will make several 
unsuccessful attempts, thus swelling the statistics of 
numbers returned to Mexico. 

The migrant worker is known as a “ bracero” (from the 
Spanish “ brazo,” or arm) and is one who works with his 
arms. The labourer who enters illegally is called a “ wet- 
back” because he traditionally swims the Rio .Grande 
(which has lately been so dry that the name is losing its 
meaning). Of the total entering under contract in 1953 
nearly 89 per cent worked in five states ; but the remaining 
II per cent spread themselves over a further 20 states, and 
were to be found as far afield as Michigan (2,568 of them) 
and Montana (2,258). More than one-half of these migrants 
went to the cotton fields, while large numbers went to the 
market gardens of the Lower Rio Grande Valley and Cali- 
fornia, to the beet fields of Colorado, to the hop fields of 
Washington and to the cherry orchards of Michigan. 
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The influx of Mexican labour into the western end of the 
American cotton belt today is an echo of the importation of 
Negro slave labour into the eastern and central portions 
more than a century ago. It is not, of course, slave labour 
which comes in from Mexico ; but the tendency to exploit 
cheap labour persists. The whole problem of braceros and 
wetbacks is a new symptom of an old malady which has 
played a dominant part in the economic and social develop- 
ment of the South. The problem centres round the fact 
that cotton has always been essentially a cheap-labour 
industry because, as an export crop, it has to compete with 
cotton grown in other, low-wage-paying countries. The 
complete mechanisation of cotton growing would, of course, 
introduce radical changes. 


The present contract movement stems from a long history 
of straggling and usually illegal migration across the border 
to the farms and ranches of Texas, New Mexico, Arizona 
and California. It took definite legal shape with the 
increased demand for agricultural labour in the United 
States in the last war. Migration is now regulated by the 
two governments under Public Law 78. Negotiations with 
the Mexican government over the recent renewal of the Act 
nearly broke down and Congress threatened to recruit the 
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labour at the border without the approval of the Mexican 


government. 

Under existing arrangements, the American employer 
wishing to hire Mexican nationals must present his case to 
his state employment agency, which considers whether there 
is adequate domestic labour before granting his request. 
Moreover, the employer guarantees to pay wages compar- 
able to those received by domestic labour in his area, and 
to provide comparable working and living conditions. 
Immigration officials now assume responsibility for the 
return to Mexico of the “ skips,” the colloquial term for 
Mexicans who jump contract, hoping to remain in the 
United States without citizenship. The contract may run 
for from six weeks to six months, may be renewed for 
another six months and, for as many as 10 per cent of the 
total number of workers, may be again extended by six 
months with the approval of the Mexican government. 
Mexican labourers are assembled at recruiting stations 
throughout that country at such centres as Mexicali, 
Monterey, Chihuahua, Durango, Irapuato and Guadalajara. 
While most of the wetbacks come from Northern Mexico, 
a large proportion of the contract workers come from the 
central and southern regions of the country. 

The Mexican migrant worker is an inflammable subject 
in American domestic politics as well as in relations between 
the two governments. Organised US labour is usually 
opposed to his employment on the two rather different 
grounds that he is exploited by his employers and that 
he depresses wage rates in the area. Over the last two or 
three years fair treatment has certainly been accorded those 
Mexicans who enter under contract. On the other hand 
there has been considerable exploitation of the wetback, but 
it is only fair to point out that, while he may be given low 
pay and poor working conditions compared with domestic 
labour, he still comes back for more because they compare 
very favourably with what he could get on the opposite bank 
of the Rio Grande. It is true, however, that the existence 
of this large body of seasonal workers does hold down 
domestic agricultural wages and hinders attempts to 
organise domestic farm workers. 

At present both countries gain economically from the 
seasonal migration. Mexico has a large excess of agricul- 
tural labour and is well aware of the relief that this move- 
ment provides; it also brings millions of US dollars into 
the country. In the long run the United States will prob- 
ably not need to supplement its agricultural labour force 
and Mexico may, through industrialisation, be able to 
utilise the labour of its citizens inside the country. 


SHORTER NOTE 


As had been expected President Eisenhower has 
abandoned for this session the heart of his foreign trade 
programme and has contented himself with a request to 
Congress for a one-year extension of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act. The official excuse that Congress has not 
sufficient time to consider the full measure rings somewhat 
hollow in view of the time that has elapsed since the Randall 
Commission made its report. In practice the President has 
been forced to abandon his Position by the strong and grow- 
ing protectionist elements in Congress, which oppose even 
the one-year extension of the Act and have introduced a 
bill (sponsored by Rep. Oakley Hunter) which would divest 
the President of even his present powers in this field. 
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In London or around the world... 


here’s what we can do for you! 





BANK OF AMERICA’S London 
offices offer you credit facilities and 
direct representation in the world’s 
great trade centres .. . plus up-to-the- 
minute information collected and 
evaluated by Bank of America 
Officers travelling in all parts of the 
world. Complete information on 
request. | 
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®ank of America 


NATIONAL TRUST 28 ASSOCIATION 
Incorporated with Limited Liability under the National Bank Aci of U.S.A. 


LONDON BRANCH: 12 Nicholas Lane, E.C.4. 
WEST END BRANCH: 29 Davies Street, W.!. 


e « > SERVING COMMERCE AROUND THE WORLD « « « Safe Deposit Boxes available at the West End Branch. 


HEADQUARTERS: San Francisco and Los Angeles, California. 


OVERSEAS BRANCHES: Manila 


Tokyo : Yokohama : Kobe : Osaka +: Bangkok  : Guam. 


REPRESENTATIVES : New York, Mexico City, Milan, Paris, Zurich and New Delhi. Correspondents throughout the world. 


BANK OF AMERICA (INTERNATIONAL) 


New York, a wholly owned subsidiary ; overseas branch Dusseldorf. 
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Trade follows this flag 


In every corner of the world, wherever trade is possible, the flag of The National 
City Bank-of New York symbolizes the march of commerce. 

The National City Bank provides the means of making trade easier, safer, 
and more profitable. In a world of complex and changing regulations it offers 
business men an invaluable service: up-to-the-minute knowledge of trading 
conditions in all parts of the world. 

The National City Bank provides this service through its network of 57 
branches in 19 countries, and through its banking correspondents in every 
commercially important city in the world. The London : 
branches of the bank offer, as well, an intimate knowledge 
of trade with the dollar countries. 

A visit to The National City Bank of New York will 


always ensure the speedy and successful transaction of your 
business. 





THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


: (ESTABLISHED 1812) 
Incorporated with limited liability under the National Bank Act of the U.S.A. 


HEAD OFFICE: 55 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
LONDON OFFICES: 


CITY: 117 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.2 WEST END: II WATERLOO PLACE, 3.W.! 
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The World Overseas 





Seato -and the Commonwealth 


NREASONABLE haste and false hopes are doing 

damage to the conception of collective security for 
South East Asia. When people talk of a South East Asian 
Treaty Organisation (Seato) as an Asian version of Nato 
they beg almost every question of importance that is raised 
by the proposal discussed some weeks ago between Mr 
Dulles and Mr Eden. They overlook the effect on the Com- 
monwealth of creating a new regional organisation ; they 
forget the circumstances in which Nato was created and 
the time that it took ; they underrate the importance of the 
fact that there is.no colour or racial problem to disrupt the 
relations between Nato members in the way that a Seato 
might be disrupted. 

It is now forgotten that the highly successful integrated 
organisation of Nato, both for military and political pur- 
poses, was based in 1949 on the already existing organisa- 
tion of Western Union. This had been created in the pre- 
ceding two years by Britain, France and the Low Countries, 
working independently of the United States. It provided 
Nato with the fruits of two years of detailed planning and 
made possible the swift and relatively painless accession of 
the United States, Canada and other states to a North 
Atlantic Treaty Organisation Similar preparations have not 
been made in South East Asia, even though the British and 
the French on the one hand, and the Americans, Australians 
and New Zealanders on the other, have been in regular 
military and political consultation for some time. Seato 
has to start very nearly from scratch. 

The parallel between what is proposed for South East 
Asia and what actually exists in Western Europe seems to 
have been pressed too far in recent weeks. Nato is and will 
probably remain unique. South East Asia, like Western 
Europe, consists of a number of territories adjacent to the 
Communist sphere ; but the parallel stops there. The 
distinguishing factors are three. 

1. The territories of South East Asia are not all indepen- 
dent and few, if any, have the self-confidence needed to 
enter into an alliance with the United States without feeling 
embarrassed and behaving awkwardly. 

2. Whereas the United States and Western Europe share 
a common culture and traditions, Asians, British and 
Americans do not. 

3. The United States and Western Europe shared, and 
still share, a common overriding fear of Soviet domination. 
The peoples and statesmen of South East Asia do not yet 
believe that they should be worrying more about Com- 
munist aggression than anything else. 

4. In the Nato area defence can be built around first-class 
land powers like France and Germany, with considerable 
forces on the spot. No such nucleus exists in South East 


Asia unless India provides it. Such a nucleus might be 
found in Japan; but it has not yet been suggested that 
Japan should be a member of Seato. 

These are difficulties that might, in time, be overcome ; 
but they must be recognised as obstacles to the kind of 
quick carpentering that some advocates of Seato have in 
mind. If they c2u be overcome, there remains the question 
of how the Commonwealth would be affected by the 
emergence of such an organisation. 

At first sight Seato seems to offer much that the Com- 
monwealth needs. British interests have long called for 
some international arrangement that would treat South 
East Asia as a whole, engage the United States in that area 
and, in particular, provide diplomatic and, if ever necessary, 
military support in Malaya, Until recently these aspirations 
came to nothing because the United States put Europe 
first, was not ready for larger commitments, and was in any 
case nervous of the charge of supporting colonialism. 
Nobody, moreover, wanted to tread on Indian toes. All that 
happened was the formation of the Anzus pact, which did 
nothing for Malaya and created (or recognised) a special 
relation between the United States and the Australasian 
dominions, from which Great Britain and the rest of the 
Commonwealth was excluded. The idea of a wider arrange- 
ment disappeared into a pigeon-hole until Mr Dulles’s last 
visit to London, when it suddenly revived. 

Such an arrangement would have to be constructed upon 
principles quite different from those upon which the Com- 
monwealth reposes, Seato would take its place among those 
modern international organisations which are formal and 
precise, and which are run by 4 group of permanent com- 
mittees. Further, it would be essentially a regional organi- 
sation with regional commitments. Such commitments are 
natural in a time of emergency, but they cut across the 
Commonwealth idea; for the Commonwealth is neither 
formal nor compact, but informal and dispersed. -Seato 
would be as tight as the Commonwealth is loose. Which 
sort of organisation is better suited to the times and so the 
more likely to flourish ? 

Informality demands simplicity and simplicity demands 
a minimum of members. But the Commonwealth’s 
members have increased and are increasing and the new 
members are not like the old ones. This makes for compli- 


cation, and complication breeds formality and regulations.’ 


The Commonwealth now has founder members of (mostly) 
British race, new members of different race and associate 
members or budding partners of yet different race. More- 
over this multiplication inevitably introduces greater possi- 
bilities of conflict. The Commonwealth has long operated 
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upon the unexpressed principle that its. members had no 
serious conflicting interests and this still remains true among 
most of the older members such as Britain and Australia. 
But with other members it is different. For example, both 
Dr Malan and Mr Nehru say and do things which imperil 
the Commonwealth, although each has an interest in the 
security of the Indian Ocean. Dr Malan’s is the more serious 
threat, for his policies run up against the Commonwealth’s 
traditional self-government-to-dominion line of develop- 
ment. Mr Nehru’s threat is less fundamental and arises out 
of circumstances, not out of dogma. His obsession with 
Asian nationalism becomes a source of conflict in the Com- 
monwealth only when it threatens Commonwealth unity 
towards issues raised by the cold war. 

Thus the thorniest issues of the day—communism, 
racism and nationalism—criss-cross within the Common- 
wealth. The future of the Commonwealth as at present 
conceived depends to no small extent on the exorcising of 
racism and the reconciling of European attitudes to com- 
munism with Asian views on nationalism. These problems 
could not be suppressed in Seato if it were created. Indeed, 
it would bring them into sharper prominence. 


A European Saar Patil 


HE van Naters plan for “ Europeanising ” the Saar is 
potentially the most valuable piece of work yet under- 
taken by the Council of Europe. The Council’s Committee 
on General Affairs, whose rapporteur is Mr Van der Goes 
van Naters, began to draft the plan nearly two years ago 
when it first became obvious that a Franco-German settle- 
ment of the Saar problem was essential if there were to be 
a lasting rapprochement between the two nations and if the 
idea of European political federation were to go forward. 
The Saar, a small and highly industrialised enclave 
wedged between Luxemburg, Germany and Lorraine, 
is part of the ancient Franco-German dispute over the 
Rhine frontier. Historically and ethnologically, Germany 
has the stronger claim to the area, but the Saar’s most 
inyportant economic ties are with Lorraine, which provides 
its steel works with 90-100 per cent of their iron ore. 
Essentially, the Saar is part of the great coal-steel triangle, 
embracing Belgium, Luxemburg, the Ruhr, and eastern 
France, which forms the basis of the European coal-steel 
community. It would be difficult to find a corner of the 
world more suited on economic grounds to some form of 
internationalisation. At the moment, the Saar is a member 
of the French customs, foreign exchange and monetary area, 
and its foreign relations are in practice controlled from 
Paris ; but in all other matters it is virtually autonomous. 

The crux of the problem is this. While France and 
Germany see eye-to-eye on the principle of “ Europeanisa- 
tion ” for the Saar, until now neither has quite accepted the 
other’s definition of the term. The dilemma is admirably 
summed up in a passage from the report that accompanies 
the van Naters plan. Quoting from another recent study, 
the report says: 

The basic reason for the failure of the plan for Europeani- 
sation of the Saar as it was discussed (between M. Schuman 
and Dr Adenauer, July-October, 1952), is the fact that the 
very concept of Europeanisation concealed an equivocation 
‘and that, under cover of this, both sides sought to pursue 
essentially nationalist aims. In German eyés the Europeani- 
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sation proposed by France-seemed only a device for separat- 
ing the Saar definitely from Germany and a disguise for 
continued French economic hegemony. 

In French eyes, Germany seemed to accept Europeanis.- 
tion only as a means: (1) to reserve the future, and, while 
waiting, seek to influence Saar opinion, and (2) to ensure 
forthwith German economic penetration in the Saar. 


What the van Naters plan has done most successfully is 
to narrow the area of contention and to define the issues at 
stake, both for the negotiators and the general public. In its 
present form it includes first, recommendations for a Euro- 
pean Statute of the Saar and second, a draft resolution 
dealing with the ban that the Saar government has imposed 
on the pro-German political parties. All of these recom- 
mendations carry special weight inasmuch as France and 
Germany have taken them as the basis for their current 
talks on the Saar. 


National Susceptibilities 


Broadly speaking, the clauses that make up the European 
Statute for the Saar, as proposed by the van Naters com- 
mittee, fall into two categories—political and economic. Of 
these the political are the least open to controversy. In 
this sphere the main questions that confronted the 
constitution-makers were (1) How can the Saar be 
“ Europeanised ” politically before the European community 
comes into existence. (2) How is the issue of permanence 
to be treated. France, apprehensive lest the Germans once 
again upset the status quo, naturally seeks a guarantee that 
a European solution will be permanent. Germany, on the 
other hand, fears that to accept the solution as permanent 
would afford a dangerous precedent for similar dismember- 
ment of the Oder-Neisse territories when. a final peace- 
treaty is negotiated. Over and above these national 
suspicions and susceptibilities is the legal fact that the West 
German government cannot bind in advance a united 
Germany that may emerge in the future. (3) How and 
at what point are the Saarlanders themselves to be consulted. 

To meet the first point the committee suggests that until 
the European Political Executive comes into being, “ the 
interests of the Saar in external and defence questions shall 
be entrusted to a European Commissioner,” who will be 
appointed by the committee of ministers of the Council of 
Europe (The High Authority of the coal-steel community 
will also be consulted) and will be responsible to it. In 
this connection the ministers will take decisions by a two- 
thirds vote, thus giving France and Germany an equal voice 
but no veto. 

The European Commissioner is not to be a citizen of 
France, Germany or the Saar. He will be assisted by a 
deputy, also appointed by the ministers, and by a five- 
member advisory board made up of parliamentarians—not 
civil servants—from the member states of the Council of 
Europe. The board will include one German and one 
French citizen and probably also’an American member. 

Anxious Saarlanders have been assured that the Com- 
missioner will have no power to intervene in their domestic 
affairs—all that will occur is the “ transfer of the exercise 
of Saar external sovereignty from France to the European 
Commissioner.” The inherent weakness of this solution 
is acknowledged by the Committee itself : 


Relations between the European Commissioner and the 
Saar government will develop . . . harmoniously . . . pro- 
vided there is a will to co-operate on all sides. This in turn 
will hinge upon making the right choice for the post of 
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European Commissioner ; upon this the success or failure 

of the whole European solution will largely depend, - 

In order to ensure the greatest possible degree of per- 
manence for the European Statute, the committee proposes 
that it be guaranteed by Britain and the United States 
as well as by the French and West German governments. 
The first three nations should also undertake to support 
this solution as final during negotiations for a peace treaty, 
and all four guarantor states should ratify the Statute. As 
the draughtsmen point out, they have devised the best 
written formula within their power, but the firmest guarantee 
“will be provided by the establishment of the European 
political community; in other words, the continuing 
political will of France and Germany to work together.” 

On the question of consulting the Saar itself, the com- 
mittee makes this proposal. The Statute, together with any 
necessary amendments to the Saar constitution should be 
submitted to a free referendum, but only when the clauses 
have first been agreed by France and Germany and also by 
an international conference. The voting members of this 
conference will be the six nations who plan to create a 
European community, the Saar, the United Kingdom and 
the United States, and the High Authority of the coal-steel 
community. Most people expect that the Saarlanders 
themselves would return an overwhelming “yes” to the 
offer of Europeanisation ; but even so, the committee felt 
that the Saarlandets should be allowed to vote on an issue 
that directly concerns their own future. 


(To be concluded) 


- Uganda Outlook 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN KAMPALA 


HE authorities in Uganda are beginning to indulge 

very cautious hopes that the Baganda are having 
second thoughts about electing a new Kabaka. Though 
nobody quite sees how it can come about, there are some 
indications that the Baganda are tired of the deadlock, and 
are finding that the romance of “ the king over the water” 
is beginning to pall. 

The stature of Mr Kavuma, the Katikkiro, who is both 
Prime Minister and one of the three regents, has risen 
considerably in the last few months, since, without in any 
way departing from his loyalty to his Kabaka, he has 
ignored threats of assassination and steadily continued the 
task of administering Buganda, During the Queen’s visit 
he frankly told Her Majesty in his speech of welcome that 
the Baganda were grieved that they could not welcome her 
with their Kabaka as they would have wished ; and this, 
which produced some raised eyebrows among the distin- 
guished assemblage of Europeans, showed that the Katik- 
kiro is no man of straw: but he is no revolutionary either. 
In the vernacular press a significant campaign is being 
carried on against those who, it is alleged, wish to consider 
the possibility of electing a new Kabaka. 

But it is difficult to see how any such move could gather 
strength enough to carry the Lukiko so long as the Kabaka 
stands firm on his rights in England, and the High Court 
case, which turns on the right of the administration to act 
in the Kabaka’s name in the election or nomination of 
members to the Lukiko, is still undecided. It will come 
before the High Court this summer, and in logic it is bound 
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to go to the Privy Council. For if the administration lost, 
it would. have to appeal, and the Baganda leadérs have 
intimated that they also will appeal, and this would, in fact, 
keep the Kabaka issue alive for another year or more. It 
will, however, probably cost the Buganda taxpayer £20,000, 
and some profess to think this may lose the Kabaka 
appreciable goodwill. 

It cannot be said, however, that the way is yet clear even 
to make a start with Sir Keith Hancock’s mission. Of the 
original ten members selected from a list of some forty or 
more runners up, balloted for by the Lukiko, the Governor, 
Sir Andrew Cohen, disallowed two—Dr Ralph Bunche, 
who is an American citizen and can know little of the issues, 
and Dr Kalibala, who is a Muganda, but has for long lived 
in the United States and is not noted for his qualities of 
conciliation and practical political sense. The Governor 
suggested, but did not order, that these two should be 
replaced by two Saza (divisional or county) chiefs ; where- 
upon three of the original team—the three who had visited 
London to urge the Kabaka’s return—resigned, thus leaving 
a gap of five in the original committee, 


The Governor’s Difficulties 


The question now turns on whether five reserves from 
the Lukiko list shall be moved into the negotiating team, or 
whether, after receiving Sir Keith’s highly conciliatory 
letter, the three who resigned will return to the team, 
leaving only two to be moved up—for it seems unlikely 
that the Governor’s suggestions will be approved. The one 
idea of both Sir Andrew and Mr Lyttelton is to get the 
discussions started ; and that, of course, is enough to make 
the politicians on the other side see endless reasons for 
suspicion and prevarication. But there certainly is a 
Baganda element which sees such manceuvres as positively 
damaging to the tribe. 

Unfortunately, the administration seems at the moment 
to have little of the initiative. It is playing a waiting game, 
hoping that reason will prevail. Perhaps it will—and 
perhaps the local press will overreach itself. But in general 
Africans respond best to a lead, and rightly or wrongly, 


‘ they look to the Governor for that. Sir Andrew’s position 


is therefore a difficult one, and is not made any easier by 
the assertions of, for example, members of the unofficial 
community that over the whole. affair, he and his staff 
have done “ the right thing in the wrongest possible way.” 
But few of these critics make it clear what they would have 
done when the Kabaka showed beyond doubt that he 
intended a head-on clash with not only the Governor but 
the Colonial Office and the British Parliament. Sir Andrew 
certainly did more to try to keep the Kabaka on the throne 
than any African will ever admit, or than most other 
observers in the Protectorate would consider desirable. 
Meanwhile, the position in Buganda is difficult. The 
story that the Kabaka will come back is assiduously spread. 
This frightens those who might like to find a replacement. 
Threats and intimidation are the normal stock-in-trade of 
African politics and are being freely used to make everyone 
toe the Kabaka line. In effect this means that the Baganda 
intend to force their views on Britain. Any suggestion that 
this is unrealistic is scouted—and ends in references to the 
Sudan, the Gold Coast, India, et al. But the damage done 
by the endless uncertainty is considerable, and the only 
gainers from it are the extremists. Yet even they.are not a 
strong group, and their only real weapons are the injured 
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pride of the Baganda (which should not be underestimated), 
a scurrilous press campaign, and a certain amount of 
guidance from abroad. If the sensible men on both sides 
could get together, the problems might not prove as difficult 
as is often feared. 

One thing, however, should be stated. Whatever may 
emerge from the Hancock mission, it would be premature 
to assume that it will be a blueprint for a “ constitutional 
monarchy ” such as is supposed to be its real purpose in 
left circles in Britain. There is little sign that such a devel- 
opment is yet desired by the mass of the Baganda. This 
fact will make the integration of Buganda in a unitary 
or federal Uganda state no easy task ; and that is why the 
Hancock mission is so important and can be so creative. 


Insoluble Trieste 
FROM OUR ROME CORRESPONDENT 


S seen from here, the Trieste problem still looks a long 

way from being solved. In spite of the patient efforts 

of the British and Americans during the past few months, 
none of the information which has so far leaked out about 
their proposals sounds‘very promising. Thése represent the 
first stage of a long drawn out attempt at mediation between 
Italy and Jugoslavia, by establishifg in private negotiation, 


-first with one side and then with the other, the minimum 


terms on which they could conceivably agree to a settle- 
ment. So far the emphasis has been’ put on the Jugoslav 
position, and it is expected that, under Anglo-American 
auspices, the outcome of the discussions will be submitted 
to Rome as a basis for further negotiation. 

The supposed outline of the present proposals, to be 
submitted possibly early next month, is basically a partition, 
Zone A to Italy, and Zone B to Jugoslavia. It is reported, 
however, that Marshal Tito is prepared to abandon his 
earlier claim for an outlet to the sea in Zone A together with 
a corridor linking it to Jugoslavia ; on the other hand, he is 
now asking for a rectification-of the zonal frontier in his 
favour, in such a way as to weaken the defence ring of hills 


round the port. Even more important he wants a new port ° 


to be constructed in Zone B at Capodistria with American 
help. There would also be provision for the protection of 
the Slovene majority in Zone A. 

The Italian attitude, however, is clear. Italy missed the 
boat in 1948-9, when Marshal Tito was weak and isolated 


- and when the Allies underwrote Italy’s claim to the whole of 


the Free Territory ; and therefore reluctantly accepted the 
offer of October 8th last—that is Zone A. But the Italian 
Parliament added a rider, which amounted to a face saving 
gesture, that Italy’s claim to the return of Zone B still 
stood. Although since then, nationalist excitement over 
Trieste has subsided, no government, least of all a rela- 
tively weak one like the Scelba administration, could 
survive a solution less favourable than October 8th, even 
if it were presented as a provisional one ; a final solution 
would have to be much more attractive. 

This in fact is the officially stated position of the Italian 
government ; it would accordingly reject the latest terms 
out of hand. The impasse is particularly regrettable since 
the Palazzo Chigi has been pursuing a line of ‘studied 
moderation, which has been reflected in the official press, 
and since-even the nationalist Right is anxious not to make 
trouble. The Italian restraint is all the more remarkable 
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since it exposes the government to a flanking attack from 
the Communists, posing as extreme chauvinists, and since 
the Jugoslavs are still preventing inhabitants of Zone B from 
crossing the frontier to Trieste where many of them ar 
employed except as refugees. 

Moreover, it is widely believed that time is not working 
in favour of the Italians. In spite of the attempt in the 
interwar years to make up for the loss of Atlantic traffic by 
the creation of new industries in Trieste there is an obvious 
clash. between nationalist feeling and economic interest. The 
Italian government tries to counter this pull by making 
heavy contributions to the Zone’s finances—over £3 million 
to balance the city’s budget. But Zone A is really kept afloat 
by Allied subsidies and the presence of the Allied garrison. 
Business men moreover are not obliged to submit to the 
delays imposed by Roman bureaucracy, and although the 
Italians have promised huge new investments once the city 
is handed back to them the feeling in favour of independence 
is growing. 

But the original solution—the creation of a united Free 
Territory—is now out of the question. Marshal Tito has 
for all practical purposes annexed Zone B. Italy for its part 
must have at least the town and port of Trieste. Yet the new 
port at Capodistria, if approved, would mean the end of 
the traffic through Trieste. The only way out might be for 
the new port to be kept within reasonable limits and for its 
construction to be staggered over a number of years so as to 
give Italy time to digest the absorption of Zone A. There 
would also have to be guarantees by the Jugoslavs not to 
hamper traffic between Central Europe and Trieste. Un- 
fortunately, the chances of agreement even on such a com- 
promise are slight. 


Myth of Cheap Japanese Labour 


FROM OUR TOKYO CORRESPONDENT 


LL indications point to a bitter and violent labour 
showdown in Japan, which will involve unemploy- 
ment and legislative attacks on the Labour Standards Law, 
imposed during the vanished Occupation. Slick references 
to “ rationalisation,” “ modernisation” and “ streamlining ” 
mean in the long run, of course, fewer hands and lighter 
payrolls for industry if not for the individual. Because of 
obsolescent equipment, over-employment and inefficient 
methods, the myth of Japanese “ cheap labour” is an un- 
fortunate one for the West to cherish. 

The per-caput wage rate, while considerably lower than 
the western rate, is not the entire pay-off ; a better test is 
labour productivity and labour cost per unit of output, 
and judged by this Japan does not come out so well. 
The real cost of labour in Japan is now substantially 
higher than it was before the war, because—as employers 
angrily and increasingly complain—of the post-defeat rise 
in welfare payments, shorter working hours, overtime, com- 
pensation and similar democratic refinements. The difficul- 
ties of such basic industries as coal-mining and electric 
power, eloquently explain Japan’s economic plight. 

Labour productivity in Japanese coal-mining today is only 
56 per cent of the prewar average. The Japanese minet’s 
wage is only one-tenth the American miner’s and one-third 
the British miner’s wage. But Japan’s man-per-month out- 
put of coal (according to the Labour Ministry’s most recent 
figures) was about 10 tons, compared with 111 tons and 27 
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CONTACTOR STARTER 
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for single-phase or polyphase non-reversing 
‘squirrel-cage induction motors. 


This new sare is chegaat in appencunce, sturdy in construction, 

and dependable in operation. It is available for motors up to 5 horse- 

power, and complies with BS.587 for “ Frequent Duty”, ie. forty 

starts per hour, The starter, comprising a triple-pole contactor with 

auxiliary switch and triple-pole hand-reset thermal 

overload relay, is enclosed in a distinctive die-cast aluminium case 
With integral START-STOP” push buttons, 


Up to 5S h.p, 200-550 volts 25-60 cycles 
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Preserving our 
National Heritage 


The rapid expansion of industry has 
left very few British streams 


and rivers unspoiled by obnoxious 


ae 
as 


waste products, ~~ 


a a = 
In many cases however, the polluting effect “ ee 4 a NAL { — 
“fee ee ’ 


of industrial waste on these natural waters can be reduced or even eliminated by pre-treatment with Spence Aluminoferric, 


Details may be obtained on request. 


Aluminoferric 





PETER SPENCE & SONS LIMITED - WIDNES - LANCASHIRE 
5050 Also at LONDON and BRISTOL 





WHEN YOU VISIT SCOTLAND 


travel as you please 


Only by car can you get close to the Scottish scene. 
Only by car do you have time to see it and thrill 
to it. Set your own pace, turn north, south, east 
or west as you will. A wealth of history and 
romance is to be found along the byways of this 
beautiful land—but you must travel by car. 


First move then, in your See Scotland plan is to 
reserve an S.M.T. Self-drive Hire Car. 


The S.M.T. fleet consists of up-to-date 5/6 seaters 
which you can hire for as long as you wish. Up to 
six people can travel as cheaply as one. No connec- 
tions to worry about, no set time-table. Just come 
and go as you please. 





SELF-DRIVE HIRE SERVICE 
a. ZB Write, telephone or cable to Dept. E.C.3, for the 
— Tae) S.M.T. BROCHURE WHICH GIVES FULL DETAILS. 


(DEPT. E.C.3) THE S.M.T. SALES & SERVICE COMPANY LIMITED 


89-91 HAYMARKET TERRACE, 39 WEST CAMPBELL STREET BON ACCORD STREET, ABERDEEN VIADUCT GARAGE, CARLISLE 
EDINBURGH GLASGOW, C2 


Fe Telephone : 29216 ‘elephone : 72281 
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tons for the United States and Britain, respectively. In 
the field of electric power, Japan’s labour force averages 15 
men pet 1,000 kw. of generated’ power, or about four times 
the manpower needed for American electric power produc- 
tion. This means that Japanese power output per head is less 
than one-fourth the American figure ; thus, despite the far 
higher American individual pay-level, the labour cost for 
each kilowatt is only 1.14 yen in the United States and 1.18 
yen in Japan. 

Man-hour requirements for smelting one ton of pig iron 
in Japan are double British and seven times American 
requirements. In steel ingot production, the man-month 
output (19§2) was more than 14 tons in the United States, 
seven tons in Britain and less than four tons in Japan. Low 
textile wages compensate for relative inefficiency (compared 
with the United States) in productivity. Average man-hour 
production of cotton piece goods for Japan’s “Big Ten” 
cotton mills—again, according to the Labour Ministry—was 
7.3 Ib (in 21 gauge yarn), contrasted with 15.3 lb in the 
United States and §.2 lb. in Britain. The labour cost per 
pound in Japan was, therefore, only 1.8 cents, in the United 
States 8.6 cents, in Britain 7.5 cents. 

The problem of obsolescent equipment in Japan is con- 
siderable. In its last report to the World Bank, the Ministry 
of International Trade and Industry asserted that the per- 
centage of plant facilities which had been in operation for 
more than 20 years was as follows: 


Percentage Percentage 


of of this 

obsolescent still in active 

equipment operation 
Caowstdl SOG Ns cscnteca 60 33 
Portland cement ........ 80 80 
Machine tools’.........s6 35 24 
Thermal electric power... 80 20 
Hydro-electric power ..... 80 41 
Open hearth steel...... 56 31 


Ambitious rationalisation programmes are under way in 
the iron and steel, coal-mining and electric power industries, 
but they are now being re-examined in the light of the so- 
called “ austerity” budget, which is based on a theoretical 
cut of up to seven per cent in costs, and it appears certain 
that progress will be slowed up as government aid contracts, 

The showdown with the unions cannot indefinitely be 
postponed or evaded. The employers are demanding a freez- 


ing of Wages and abandonment of the western “ luxuries ”” 


ra 


granted to workers under the Occupation Labour Standards 
Law. In the coal-mining industry, for instance, the ownérs 
protest that mine staffs are uneconomically swollen because 
the daily working hours have been shortened from 10 to 84 ; 


that because minors and women can no longer work under-_ 


sround, the ratio of underground to surface workers has 
tered “ undesirably ” from the prewar proportion of 7-to-3 
‘0 6-to-4 ; and that overtime, compensation and annual- leave 
provisions are “ unrealistic.” 

As one Japanese coal-owner said in Osaka: “‘ We Japanese 
cannot afford these labour generosities and indulgences which 
your wealthy and highly mechanised western industry so 
casily supports and encourages. After all, Japan lost the 
war and the people must expect ‘some hardships as the 
price of defeat. That is only reasonable—and truly demo- 
cratic.” Other industries claim in the same way that the 
generosities of the Labour Standards Law have imposed the 
following reduction in working time per month per worker: 
Cement, 30 per cent ; paper, 40 per cent ; ammonium sul- 
phate, 20 per cent ; rubber, 20 per cent. This is the chief 
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reason; they contend, why the output per man-month 
remains $6 .0ften below the prewar level. 

The evidente suggests that the strangely quiescent Com- 
munist. Party. is awaiting the inevitable clash over these 
standards. If—rather, when—they are lowered, the West 
may have real cause to brood over Japanese cheap labour. 


Money on the Wing 


O section of economic analysis is more shoddily served 
with statistics than the international flow of private 
capital. The United Nations Department of Economic 
Affairs has. done a service by bringing together statistics 
covering the flow of capital from Britain, the United States, 
Canada, the Netherlands, Switzerland, and Belgium in the 
period 1946-52. Even though the basic statistics are 
sketchy and often conjectural, some interesting conclusions 
emerge. But in arriving at the total for one important com- 
ponent of the flow of private capital, namely the reinvest- 
ment abroad of profits made by foreign-owned business 
enterprises, the UN experts had to resort to pure guesswork. 
A few clear trends stand out.. The relative smallness of 
the postwar flow of private capital, averaging $1.5 billion 
a year, compares. unfavourably with that of the 1920s. 
Another interesting tendency is the relative growth of the 
United States as a creditor on private account, compared 
with the decline of Britain and other European countries. 
This trend might, indeed, have gone further had it not been 
for American foreign economic assistance. In Europe, only 
Switzerland has sustained a creditor position. 


Most of the foreign capital has been absorbed by the 
relatively developed regions of the world, such as Australia, 


TREND OF OUTWARD CAPITAL MOVEMENTS, 1946-1952 





Country | Unit | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 1951 | 1952 





USA..2. Minion | 362 | 1,197'11,329-| 2,232 | 1,562 | 1,725 1,349 


dollars 
Britain... } Million pil 332 | 183 | 254) 134; 31l;|- 155 
unds 
Switzer- Million | — B5 50 54; 212 50; 247 
land Swiss ; , 
francs . 
France... | Billion’} — 0-2} 0-4 52 69 96 106 
French | , | 
francs i 
Belgium... }. Billion |~11-2}-10-8-—45j—0-8| 5-0; 1:4) 2-1 
Belgian 
francs 
| : } | 





(Minus sign indicates inward capital movement.) 


South Africa, and parts of Latin America, and hardly any 
went to the really underdeveloped regions of Africa and 
South East Asia. It also appears that overseas territories 
continued to get most of their private capital requirements 
from their parent metropolitan countries, even though many 
of these former creditor countries found it increasingly hard 
to finance their foreign investment. 


A high proportion of private funds leaving Britain and 
America went into petroleum investments in the Middle 
East and Latin America; but mining also continued to 
absorb a large amount. Manufacturing industries, accord- 
ing to the UN report, are now drawing a greater share of 
private international capital ; but most of it is:directed to 
the developed countries such as Australia and very little 
to manufacturing in the true underdeveloped areas. Public 
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utilities, in the past a favourite object of private invest- 
ment, are now almost neglected, mainly because of the 
policies of governments in the overseas countries. 

A marked change has appeared in the type of foreign 
investment encountered in the capital markets since the war. 
Nowadays one of the biggest elements in foreign investment 
is the reinvestment abroad of undistributed profits of foreign 
branches. Both the floating of foreign government bonds 
and the issue of shares and debentures of foreign business 
enterprises on capital markets abroad have declined ; but the 
authors of the report believe that there is scope for reviving 
sales of foreign government bonds overseas. With the return 
of some of London’s prewar glory as a capital market their 
optimism may well be justified. 


Journal of Geneva—V 


Ar: 20th. 
level. 

May 21st. The fourth restricted session on Indo-China. 
Mr Molotov proposed that the conference should consider 
the following five points for an armistice in each of the 
three Associated States: (a) a cease-fire ; (b) grouping of 
forces on each side into certain zones ; (c) measures to 
prevent reinforcement after a cease-fire; (d) methods to 
control these arrangements ; (e) the form of international 
guarantee for any settlement reached. 

It was reported that the meeting was largely taken up 
with an inconclusive discussion of the French and Viet Minh 
armistice proposals. The Viet Minh continued to refuse 
to accept the French contention that Viet Minh forces must 
be withdrawn altogether from Laos and Cambodia, and 
that only in Vietnam should there be a regrouping of 
regular units on each side under international supervision. 

May 22nd. A plenary session on Korea was held. Mr 
Chou En-lai said that a United Nations commission to 
observe elections in Korea could not be accepted because 
the UN was a belligerent ; he proposed instead a neutral 
nations commission composed of countries that did not take 
part in the Korean war. 

General Nam Il, Foreign Minister of North Korea (whose 
proposals for Korea were summarised in The Economist of 
May Ist, page 386), maintained that the all-Korean national 
assembly would be elected on the basis of proportional 
representation, but he implied that the all-Korean com- 
mission set up to prepare and carry through the. elections 
would not ; it would be appointed by the two existing legis- 
lative assemblies and would also include “ representatives 
of the largest democratic social organisations” ; he denied 
that this meant only Communist organisations. 

Mr Pyun, the South Korean Foreign Minister, put for- 
ward a 14-point unification plan which can be summarised 
as follows: 


A day of private meetings at the highest 


(a) Free elections under United Nations supervision in 
both North and South Korea within six months of the 
adoption of this proposal. _ 

(b) Complete freedom of speech and movement for all 
candidates and their assistants and families, as well as for 
all UN personnel supervising the elections. 

(c) The elections to be by secret ballot on the basis of 
universal adult suffrage. 

(d) Representation in the new legislature to be in direct 


proportion to the population of the whole of Korea in’ 
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accordance with a census m be taken under UN super- 
. vision. 

(e) The all-Korea icgidlattice. * be convened. in. Seoul 

immediately after the elections. 

(f) The new legislature is to decide she following qu: 
tions: (a) whether the President of united Korea is to | 
newly elected or not ; (b) whether any amendments shou 
be made to the existing constitution of South Korea, whic! 
shall otherwise remain effective ; (c) the disbandment | 
military units. 

(g) The Chinese Communist troops are to complete ther 
withdrawal from Korea one month before the election dat:. 

(h) The phased withdrawal of UN troops may be begun 
before the elections, but must not be completed befo:: 
effective control over the whole of Korea is achieved by the 
United Government of Korea and certified by the Unite. 

. Nations. 

(i) The integrity and independence of a united Korea :: 

to be guaranteed by the United Nations, 

May 23rd. A day of informal contacts. 

May 24th. The fifth restricted session on Indo-China. 
It was understood that M. Bidault proposed that two other 
points, covering the disarming of irregular forces and the 
immediate liberation of prisoners, should be added to the 
five points put forward by Mr Molotov on May 2151. 
Mr Molotov ptoposed that the conference should concern 
itself with the political.aspects of a settlement. This wa: 
opposed by the western delegates, who stuck to their view 
that a cease-fire should- be discussed first. 

At a press conference, Mr Pyun, the South Korean 
Foreign Minister, strongly opposed the Communist pro- 
posal that the Korean elections should be supervised by a 
neutral commission ; he recalled the way in which the Czech 
and Polish delegates on the neutral armistice commission 
had used their veto. He also maintained that elections in 
the north could not be free unless the Chinese troops were 
withdrawn. 

May 25th. The sixth restricted session on Indo-China. 
It is understood that Mr Eden put forward “ package pro- 
posals ” to be accepted in toto. It is believed that the first 
proposal .was for cease-fire discussions and that if one was 
agreed in any of the three Associated States, it should be 
put into force whether or not a cease-fire was also agreed 
in the other states. The other proposals included a regroup- 
ing of troops on either side, the transfer of troops from on< 
area to another and the disarmament of irregular forces. 

May 26th. A day of private contacts during which i 
was learned that on the previous day Mr Pham Van Dong, 
the Viet Minh Foreign Minister, had put forward some 
important proposals. According to a Tass statement these 
suggest a form of partition for Vietnam, and appear to imp) 
that the Communists are willing to consider separate treat- 
ment for Laos and Cambodia. They included:—  - 

(1) A complete and simultaneous cease-fire throughout the 
whole of Indo-China, to be preceded by a complete cessa 
tion of reinforcements and deliveries into Indo-China. 

(2) A withdrawal of the regular forces into zones; the 
basic principles for these would be decided by the con- 
ference, and the technical details would, be studied on the 
spot in each of the three states, 

_ (3) In defining the areas: 60 be .ocouplsd by tech side 

account should be taken of their. sizé,. population and 
economic and strategic value ; they should. be economically 
and politically viable and should enjoy full sovereignty, 
including their own territorial waters. — 

(4) Mixed commissions of representatives of both sides 
would supervise the armistice arrangements under the 
general supervision of a neutral nations commission. 
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loing far this Whitsun ? 





Look to your tyres NOW and make sure of 


trouble-free motoring. Refit with Higher Mileage 


Avons and get the finest tyre value in the world. 


UNIQUE AVON 5-POINT DESIGN GIVES YOU... 


HIGHER MILEAGE from. the 
deeper tread, long-life rubber, 
leavy riding ribs, and . 2-curve 
read profile which presents a 
flatter centre contact to the road. 


\ BETTER RIDE from the flex- 
ible casing and rounded shoulders 
which permit a variation in the 
read width according to the 
wheel load, so avoiding jarring. 






higher mileage 


BETTER BRAKING from the 
diagonally opposed centre bars 
and the multiple slots. 


LOWER STEERING RESIST- 
ANCE at slow speeds from the 
broken centre pattern. 


LONGER CASING LIFE. from 


the high strength fabric, fully in- 
sulated against frictional wear. 


fit the 
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Sulphuric acid 


No. 3IN A The uncertainty and dollar 
SERIES ON cost of sulphur supplies have 

given prominence to pyrites, 
RESEARCH & anhydrite and spent oxide as 
DEVELOPMENT raw materials for sulphuric 


acid. Simon-Carves are de- 
veloping highly efficient pyrites-roasting techniques in 
conjunction with Swedish and German specialists ; plants 
using these techniques are already in use in Britain and 
under construction in Australia and South Africa. They are 
building two huge anhydrite plants in Britain with chemical 
engineering know-how provided by ICI and licensed to 
Simon-Carves throughout the world. They are also build- 
ing the first two plants in Britain to use the Kachkaroff tower 
process of making sulphuric acid from spent oxide, which 
is produced in large amounts at gasworks but has not so far 
been found usable alone in orthodox “ contact ” plants. 


coal washeries » coke ovens - power stations - heavy chemical 
and gasworks plants - metallurgical plants - materials 
handling plants - industrial gears « flour and provender milis 
and many other specialities 


SIMON-CARVES LTD 

SIMON HANDLING ENGINEERS LTD 
HENRY SIMON LTD 

TURBINE GEARS LTD 

HUNTINGTON, HEBERLEIN & CO LTD 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING WILTONS LTD 
THOS. ADSHEAD & SON LTD 
SANDHOLME IRON CO LTD 

DUDLEY FOUNDRY CO LTD 

METAL LAUNDRIES LTD 

TYRESOLES (OVERSEAS) LTD 
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Pity the poor 
pack-horse! 













He’s fast going out of date. And so are pack- 
horse methods of packaging. In this jet age, 
the need is for materials and packing cases 
designed for safe, speedy travel. 

This is where “ Fiberite ”’ Packing Cases 
show to advantage. With forty-five years of 
experience and improvements behind them, 
*‘ Fiberite”’ cases are the answer to most 
problems of efficient, economic packaging. 


B53 i3)400 0 


THAMES BOARD MILLS LIMITED or Xe a me 112) 


Purfleet, Essex, and Warrington, Lancs 


Manufacturers of: “ THAMES BOARD ” for cartons and box oy A 
“ FIBERITE ” Packing Cases in solid and corrugated board; “ESSEX” Wallboard 
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On stand L2, Grand Hall, Olympia, from 





Reinforced and Prestressed June oth to roth, we shall be exhibiting a 

range of transmission products applica le 

Economic design to all Mechanical Handling Equipment. 

BR and construction follow ! FEN NER products play a supre ely 
early collaboration between important part in securing handling efficiency ; their modern 


design and standard of manufacture has made possible even higher 
output with savings in production costs. 


Visit stand L2..... and see how FENNER makes Mechanicab 
}-------------------------4 Handling easier. 


Architect and Engineer 
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Argument for Advance 


N economist, asked to make an estimate of the cost of 
road accidents to the community, began by constructing 
a graph of the net value of a human being throughout life. 
From the helplessness of babyhood to the close of education, 
he reasoned, the young person was simply a net cost. 
Throughout employment, reaching a peak in the prime of 
life, he made a net contribution to the economy. But in the 
sixties, after retirement, he went below the line again, into 
the red. At this an older colleague declared that he had 
sometimes thought of throwing himself under a bus at one 
of London’s traffic black spots, in a desperate attempt to 
get some action out of the highway authorities, but had 
never realised that he would confer a net benefit upon the 
community by doing so ; should he take his grandchildren, 
too ? 

Not all attempts to apply economic costing to road policy 
are as unpromising as that. But the economics of transport 
as a whole, and of the road system in particular, cannot be 
said to offer the clearest of briefs for an administrator. Roads 
constitute a national asset on which it would be extremely 
difficult to set a value or a working life, and hence to provide 
realistic depreciation. They are an investment the return 
from which is reaped by others than those who have the 
spending of the capital. They are, moreover, an inheritance 
physically and to some extent geographically unsuited to the 
economy that depends on them and to the motor vehicles 
that rescued them from the disuse of the railway age. These 
~—plus the neglect of politicians—are among the reasons why 
Britain’s road system is today becoming a dangerous brake 
upon the development of national productivity. An economy 
with so many inherent advantages of close industrial con- 
centration is in danger of losing them through the 
inadequacy of its internal transport. 

More than § million motor vehicles are licenced to use the 
roads of Britain today, against just over 3 million just before 
the war. The use they make of the roads—the total traffic— 
seems to have increased much less fast, though it is far 
harder to measure, Official sample inquiries suggest that 
toad traffic last summer may have been about 25 per 


cent higher than in August, 1938, though goods traffic, the 
heaviest load, was nearly 90 per cent higher ; there are, 
indeed, over twice as many goods vehicles registered as 
there were before the war, the.great bulk of them “C” 
licence vans and lorries carrying their owners’ own goods. 
But half as many private cars again, compared with 1938, 
recorded less than §-per cent more traffic ; the tax-inflated 
cost of motoring is having its effect. 

The “ vehicle population ” has grown fairly steadily since 
the war, by about 7 per cent a year. Such a rate of increase— 
at present some 400,000 extra vehicles each year—would 
mean double the prewar figure in four years, and imply a 
population of more than 7 million vehicles by 1960, More 
generous projections have been made; some guesses in 
these columns last October suggested that on very favour-: 
able assumptions cars alone might number 5 million in five 
years. A more refined form of crystal-gazing, based on an 
observed relation between income per head and vehicle 
registrations that has been remarkably consistent over the 
years, would not suggest 7 million vehicle registrations in 
Britain until 1965. But it may be worth adding that these 
formulae and assumptions would imply that by 1980 the 
country would have some 10 million motor vehicles, and 
that by the end of the century the vehicle population might 
reach 17 million. 


* 


It is tempting to guess at the volumes of traffic that such 
a growth in vehicle registrations might imply. Will traffic 
continue to increase more slowly than registrations? Hopes 
of reduction in fuel and other motor taxation seem vain at 
present, though purchase tax may eventually fall less heavily 
on the capital costs of motoring. Extension of car owner- 
ship down the income ladder may mean that the extra cars: 
do less mileage. Again, it has recently been argued that the 
shifting balance of cost, which brought about a surge 
of freight traffic to the roads after the war, may now swing, 
for a time, towards tlie rail. Nevertheless, it seems doubtful 
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pack-horse! 


He’s fast going out of date. And so are pack- 
horse methods of packaging. In this jet age, 
the need is for materials and packing cases 
designed for safe, speedy travel. 

This is where “‘ Fiberite ” Packing Cases 
show to advantage. With forty-five years of 
experience and improvements behind them, 
“‘Fiberite’’ cases are the answer to most 
problems of efficient, economic packaging. 


\ Pm 


PACKING CASES 


AT THE MECHANICAL HANDLING EXHIBITION 


See how FENNER 
makes mechani¢éal 
handling easier 


On stand L2, Grand Hall, Olymy 
June gth to 19th, we shall be exhibiting a 
range of transmission products ap} 
to all Mechanical Handling Equi 
FENNER products play a sup 
important part im securing handling efficiency ; 


design and standard of manufacture has made possible even 





their 
output with savings in production costs. 


Visit stand L2 .and see how FENNER makes Mec ab 
Handling easier. 
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N economist, asked to make an estimate of the cost of 
4 \& road accidents to the community, began by constructing 
a graph of the net value of a human being throughout life. 
From the helplessness of babyhood to the close of education, 
he reasoned, the young person was simply a net cost. 
Throughout employment, reaching a peak in the prime of 
life, he made a net contribution to the economy. But in the 
sixties, after retirement, he went below the line again, into 
the red. At this an older colleague declared that he had 
sometimes thought of throwing himself under a bus at one 
of London’s traffic black spots, in a desperate attempt to 
get some action out of the highway authorities, but had 
never realised that he would confer a net benefit upon the 
community by doing so ; should he take his grandchildren, 
too ¢ 

Not all attempts to apply economic costing to road policy 
are aS unpromising as that. But the economics of transport 
5 a whole, and of the road system in particular, cannot be 
: ) aid to offer the clearest of briefs for an administrator. Roads 
constitute a national asset on which it would be extremely 
\ifficult to set a value or a working life, and hence to provide 
realistic depreciation. They are an investment the return 
trom which is reaped by others than those who have the 
spending of the capital. They are, moreover, an inheritance 
physically and to some extent geographically unsuited to the 
‘conomy that depends on them and to the motor vehicles 
iat rescued them from the disuse of the railway age. These 

-plus the neglect of politicians—are among the reasons why 
Britain’s road system is today becoming a dangerous brake 
upon the development of national productivity. An economy 
with so many inherent advantages of close industrial con- 
centration is in danger of losing them through the 
inadequacy of its internal transport. 

More than § million motor vehicles are licenced to use the 
roads of Britain today, against just over 3 million just before 
the war. The use they make of the roads—the total traffic— 
seems to have increased much less fast, though it is far 
harder to measure. Official sample inquiries suggest that 
‘oad traffic last summer may have been about 25 per 
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Argument for Advance 


cent higher than in August, 1938, though goods traffic, the 
heaviest load, was nearly 90 per cent higher ; there are, 
indeed, over twice as many goods vehicles registered as 
there were before the war, the great bulk of them “C” 
licence vans and lorries carrying their owners’ own goods. 
But half as many private cars again, compared with 1938, 
recorded less than § per cent more traffic ; the tax-inflated 
cost of motoring is having its effect. 

The “ vehicle population ” has grown fairly steadily since 
the war, by about 7 per cent a year. Such a rate of increase— 
at present some 400,000 extra vehicles each year—would 
mean double the prewar figure in four years, and imply a 
population of more than 7 million vehicles by 1960. More 
generous projections have been made; some guesses in 
these columns last October suggested that on very favour- 
able assumptions cars alone might number § million in five 
years. A more refined form of crystal-gazing, based on an 
observed relation between income per head and vehicle 
registrations that has been remarkably consistent over the 
years, would not suggest 7 million vehicle registrations in 
Britain until 1965. But it may be worth adding that these 
formulae and assumptions would imply that by 1980 the 
country would have some 10 million motor vehicles, and 
that by the end of the century the vehicle population might 
reach 17 million. 


* 


It is tempting to guess at the volumes of traffic that such 
a growth in vehicle registrations might imply. Will traffic 
continue to increase more slowly than registrations? Hopes 
of reduction in fuel and other motor taxation seem vain at 
present, though purchase tax may eventually fall less heavily 
on the capital costs of motoring. Extension of car owner- 
ship down the income ladder may mean that the extra cars 
do less mileage. Again, it has recently been argued that the 
shifting balance of cost, which brought about a surge 
of freight traffic to the roads after the war, may now swing, 
for a time, towards tlie rail. Nevertheless, it seems doubtful 
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in the passenger-miles of traffic- by coaches and buss ; 
and by far the largest part of motoring by car is donc on 
business. 

It might be argued that if an obsolete road system ‘+ a 
growing motor fleet is rapidly pushing road transport 
towards the stage of diminishing returns, while gro: ier 
traffic might bring the railways increased efficiency, much 
of the growth of traffic might conveniently be shifted to 
rail. This idea might be ingenuously extended into a the ry 
of “ transport integration” ; but it would be an odd {1d 

d 
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whether such factors could prevent the long-term growth of 
road traffic to double the prewar volume and more. The 
only limiting factor that may be set, in the long run, upon 
the growth of traffic and eventually upon the vehicle popu- 
lation, is that British roads will burst at the seams unless 
something is done about them. 

The “capacity” of a country’s road system is almost 
impossible to estimate ; the concept is hard enough to define 
even for a single stretch of road. But the effects of a fast- 
growing vehicle population and the rise in traffic volume 
that must follow are not difficult to foresee. Greater con- 
gestion on the roads implies even slower average speeds— 
Britain already stands accused of the slowest road speeds in 
Europe—new bottlenecks on main routes, and in all proba- 
bility another upward turn in the graph of road accidents, 
at present still mercifully lower than in the late thirties. It 
would impose further costs of delay upon an economy that 
is making growing demands upon internal transport, and 
particularly upon road transport, through the increasing 
interdependence of industries dispersed over many new 
locations, and through the country’s increasing need for 
direct exports of more and more complex products. 


of integration that happened only when movement by : 

in the economy began virtually to seize up. Even mo 
politicians, always comfortably aware that roads do not \ 
would hardly allow that extremity to approach. Some sh '- 
ing balance may in future be achieved between road ood 
rail in the public haulage of passengers and freight, tho h 
last year’s Transport Act does little to define it ; bu: 
seems most unlikely that the modern industrialist wil! be 
disposed to relinquish control of the transport of his own 
goods to the home consumer or to the port. 

What is more likely—it is indeed foreshadowed by the 
disappointing “ new road programme ” which the Govern. 
ment produced last winter—is a slightly more adequate 
standard of maintenance for existing roads, some opening 
of bottlenecks and improvement of black spots on the 
major routes, and a nibble .at the fringe of the major 
projects that have been waiting the longest of all. But there 
are no signs that any serious approach will be made for 
several years, under the present plans to spend up to 
£14-£15 million a year, upon the modern motorways that 
almost every other industrialised country, poor or rich, now 
possesses. 

Postwar neglect of investment in roads, during years ‘n 
which public investment in other basic industrial resourc«: 
of Britain—coal, energy and steel—has been pressed { 


a 


Expenditure on movement by all road users today has 
been estimated at more than ro per cent of the national 
income—perhaps four times the total expenditure on rail 
transport. About half of this expenditure is concerned with 
the goods transport. Of all road haulage some 55 per 
cent is done by industry’s own “C ” licensed vehicles, with 
the British Transport Commission’s nationalised lorries 
sharing the ton-mileage -recorded on “ public haulage” 
about equally with all other hauliers. Industry, drawing 
upon ever-wider areas for its labour, also has a direct interest 





—— Plan on the Shelf — 


N 1946 the Government approved a 
comprehensive 10-year programme 
for. modernising the road system, after 






not nearly to the extent of the 1946 
plan. 


mmm Existing roods to | 


improved genero!'y 
their present align 


catching up with arrears of mainten- 
ance accumulated during the war. 
Bridges were to be strengthened and 
congestion in London and other big 
cities was to be relieved. There was 
to be a thoroughgoing reconstruction of 
the principal national routes, including 
the.-building of some 1,000 miles of 


Schemes to be authorised during the 
current financial year will eventually 
cost the Exechequer an extra {£19 
million, and projects to be authorised 
in 1955-56 and 1956-57 will cost it a 
further £31 million, making £50 million 
altogether. Central government spend- 
ing on major improvements and new 
construction is now about £5 million a 
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investment priorities. It was not until This will not be the total expendi- “eS Sead Se etnoy es | 
last December that the present Govern- ture on major improvements and con- CARDIFF” ( Aariston P| 
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nee omg a Ministry of Transport tribution, as yet unspecified. In recen! 
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5 ard, has arisen partly from the 
mn ‘version of the building and 

‘atracting industry and its 
a rials to housing and schools, 
rt | power stations second and 
er r factories a bad third. Since 
h war, transport has never been 
0 ry effective claimant on in- 


lent resources, except 

d igh private investment in 

i vehicles ; only recently 

the railways at length been 
nitted some sizeable rolling 
construction programmes. 
defence programme, more- 
made considerable claims 
construction for airfields, 
nic energy and the like. But 
lay it is doubtful whether any 
sical limitations of contracting 
ources need hamper a much 
ire resolute start upon arrears of road modernisation than 
Government contemplates. Arguments for an indepen- 
nt authority to supervise road expenditure are not neces- 
irily convincing ; but when one compares expenditure on 
roads—some £84 million a year—with £490 million on 

° using or the £160 million invested in electricity, it is 

r inderstandable that the British Road Federation should sigh 

0 a Macmillan or a Citrine. 

t it has recently been questioned in these columns whether 
the Federation’s latest advocacy of a road loan is the best 
method of approach ; but the object of the federation’s 
ceaseless exercise, and the detailed programme that it has 
now produced as an alternative to the present timid plans, 
leserve complete support. Mr C. T. Brunner recently out- 
ined a ten-year programme: 

lo bring existing roads into adequate condition by raising 
the present level of expenditure (some 70 per cent of 
prewar spending, in real terms) to about {100 million a 
year, against the present £80 million. 
lo spend £25 million a year—instead of £4} million which 
is only 2 per cent of the prewar effort—on clearing 
not only accident black spots, but the bottlenecks that 
impede traffic flow, particularly on the roads approach- 
ing cities or by-passing smaller towns. 

begin on the new arterial routes linking the country’s 

main industrial areas with its ports, starting with the 

Birmingham-Bristol-South Wales motorway. To build 


| 100 miles of motorway a year would cost some £22 
million. 
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Such a revised pro- 
gramme would cost 
about {150 million 
a year, against £884 
million at present ; it 
would broadly restore 
expenditure on roads, 
in real terms, to the 
level of the late 
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many people to be counted. Nor 
Ic are estimates based upon the 
80 costing of traffic delays—until 
research now in hand is com- 
pleted—really meaningful. In 
the same way, though it is 
reasonable to contrast the growth 
of motoring taxation with the 
pitiful record of road expendi- 
ture, few would now assert that 
there should necessarily be any 
direct relation between the two ; 
the Road Fund, in its original 
form as a store of money to 
spend on the roads, died long ago, 
and has only confused the form 
of the accounts for road build- 
ing and repair. Investment in 
new motorways may or may not 
yield “higher returns” than 
investment in coal, steel or 
power ; the point is that without it the country’s other 
industrial investment as a whole cannot yield its full benefit, 
and some shift of the balance towards spending on the 
roads cannot be delayed. 

This is a task for the Government; but there is one 
aspect of it that might well be undertaken by industry. - It 
is understandable that the industrialist, faced with the 
suggestion that roads should be financed directly by the 
user, should reply that he pays enough in vehicle and fuel 
duty already (the yield of motor taxation, it may be noted, 
has long put out of date the old road-rail controversy about 
bearing the cost of the track). But if direct savings from new 
roads approach the magnitudes that are claimed by advocates 
of better roads for industry—there is no reason to doubt the 
reality of these savings, hard though they may be to measure 
—the simple commercial proposition follows that they 
ought to be worth buying. The toll road presents the 
primary argument for a separate road authority, free to 
cut red tape. 

To leave the toll road out of proposals to construct the 
motorways that Britain needs does not weaken the absolute 
case for those motorways, even if it may make official stone- 
walling easy. The record of the American expressways and 
turnpikes suggests that industry might find that special pay- 
ment for speed in moving its manufactures was 
triumphantly worth- 
while. And in 
urging the provision 
of better roads for 
British industry upon 
the public authorities 
that have allowed 
Britain’s roads to 
decay, it is hard to 
escape the feeling that 
some limited injec- 
tion of business 
responsibility and 
commercial incentive 
would make for more 
effective care and 
development of these 
industrial and 
national assets. 
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Modern Macadam 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 


RE the techniques and methods of 
road construction keeping pace 
with the potential track demands of the 
vast flood of traffic on British roads 
today ? Because track development 
has not kept in step with traffic growth, 
experience of modern road construc- 
tion on any appreciable scale in this 
country is almost negligible: since 1939 
housing estate roads and a few miles 
of new main road construction are all that Britain has to 
show. Given small resources, a greatly restricted and 
reorganised road labour force, and usin® machinery where- 
ever possible, the highway engineers of the country have 
made a remarkably determined attempt to improve the 
tracks so as to keep the wheels running. Partly because 
airfield construction, which has much in common with 
highway construction, has provided engineers with much 
valuable experience, there is hardly an aspect or technique 
of road construction which has not improved in some 
material way in the past decade. An expansion in the road- 
building programme would probably show that the leading 
British engineers and contractors are fully competent to 
take their place with the best and most experienced road- 
builders in the world. 

Many things must be taken into account-in planning and 
building a road: the engineer must consider the composi- 
tion, speed and weight of the traffic to be carried, the degree 
of traffic segregation, the accident potential of the road, the 
aids to traffic movement such as signposting and marking, 
the topography of the country, the obstacles to be crossed, 
the gradients to be used, the cost of the land, the soil condi- 
tions, the availability and cost of materials, the structural 
design of the carriageway, the surfacing, and the effect of 
snow and ice. The whole procedure constitutes a complex 
engineering problem, and the best solution calls for a care- 
fully made economic balance involving initial costs, main- 
tenance costs and the cost of traffic operation. To some 
extent every road is a problem in itself. 

The soil beneath the road crust must not be over- 
loaded, but nor can it be covered with a wastefully 
thick road crust. The soil may be provided by an 
embankment or a cutting, 
and its properties will 
depend not only upon its 
mineral constitution but also 
upon its moisture content. 
In the last 
knowledge of soils—how to 
sample them, how to classify 
them, how to compact them 
and how to treat them—has 
grown into the science of 
soil mechanics. Careful 
investigation, by the Road 
Research Laboratory and 
other bodies, has provided 
the means of avoiding many 
of the mistakes, failures and 
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Motorway (b) 


Trunk roads and class I roads 
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two decades, 
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(a) These widths are typical; other widths are frequently 
employed. 


difficulties experienced with ‘the new 
roads built between the wars. 

Soil can now be regarded as an 
engineering material. By no me 
all the problems are solved, for with 
more knowledge and experience from 
experimental lengths of roads, particu- 
larly on clay soils, large economics 
might still be possible. When suitably 
treated the soil itself can often also 
be used to form a substantial road base, 2 process which is 
being increasingly employed with great economy in housing- 
estate roads. The development of soil-moving equipment, 
including bulldozers and scrapers and special soil com- 
pactors of great variety—ranging from massive pneumatic- 
tyred and sheepsfoot rollers down to small vibrators and 
tampers—has played an essential part in the transformation 
that has taken place. One of the most recent developments 
is the “ single-pass ” soil stabilising train, which in one pro- 
cess will pulverize and mix the soil, add the stabilising 
agent—usually cement—and the required water and com- 
pact the mixture to form a hard uniform base. In appro- 
priate circumstances this method will show a saving on 
traditional methods of 50 per cent or more. 

But not all soils are suitable for processing, and other 
methods find their place in modern construction. The 
Telford base of hand-pitched stone is outmoded, for skilled 
men are scarce and it does not lend itself to mechanisation. 
The crushed stone base using the most suitable local 
material is gaining in popularity. This approximates to the 
system of employing uniform crushed stone evolved by 
Macadam about 150 years ago, the main difference being in 
the mechanisation of the process of laying and compacting 
which, by the use of rollers and vibrators, can give a high 
degree of density and stability. The postwar improvement 
most noticeable to the road user is the evenness of the road 
surface which has followed the introduction of the spread- 
ing and firiishing machine. One such machine is capable of 
resurfacing with an inch of bituminous material onc- 
third of a mile of 20-ft. carriageway a day. To 
accomplish such a task in the same time with hand- 
spreading would require five labour gangs instead of the 





one required with the 
machine, and the result 
icine Width would be inferior. For fr 
of of Cost face dressing of roads wit! 
Carriage- | Carriage- | Per Mile tar and stones, the improve- 
et ee ment in tar sprayers ha: 
resulted in much faster 
ee | ft. ie Sige oe working and in_ greatc! 
ta x - “4: se be 
(two-lane) durability. British tan! 
single 30 60-100 spraying machines are 10 
Athreoiane) fact the best in the world. 
single 22 350-50 I Sas 1 ste 
(two-lane) n Be - scale concr “ 
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hand-fed mixers have beer 
supplanted by _ travelling 
pavers and large concrete- 
batching plants with outpu's 
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Atlas-Copco puts compressed air 
to work for the world 


A man who has devoted almost all his life to the 
langerous trade of pearl diving in the South Pacific knows 
what risks a man runs by descending to the sea-bed day after 
ay. That is why he uses a number of small petrol-driven 
\tlas-Copco compressors to supply precious air to his divers. 
vital though it is to the diver, this unusual job is only a small 
acet of Atlas-Copco’s tremendous range of ‘compressed air 
‘quipment. Atlas-Copco reliability is also specified for such 


formidable jobs as road making and maintenance in Britain. 

In almost every part of the world, wherever compressed 
air is working hardest, Atlas-Copco compressed air equipment 
is on the job. Atlas-Copco equipment covers every conceiv- 
able application of compressed air. Add to this, the servicing 
and delivery facilities of allied companies* in 37 countries, and 
you realise why Atlas-Copco are among the world’s leading 
compressed air specialists. 


"Atlas-Copco embraces companies trading under the names Atlas, Atlas Diesel, Atlas Polar, Atlas-Copco, Copco, Delfos and Sampa., 
Enquiries in the U.K. should be addressed to THR ATLAS DIESEL COMPANY LTD., Beresford Avenue, Wembley, Middlesex. 
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CAN WE AFFORD NEW TRUNK ROADS? 


The economic consequences of the latest 


developments in “Caterpillar” earthmoving equipment 


IN A LITTLE over two decades road projects have almost com ment have now brought road construction earthmovin: 
pletely reversed the role they play in the economies of nations. costs well below those which prevailed during even 1! 
As recently as the early thirties, many countries of the world lowest wage levels of the thirties. 

(notably the U.S. and Germany) were turning to public works Since the war, many great new highways have bec: 
and road building programmes as a cure for chronic deflation built in the U.S., the Commonwealth and in Euro. 
and under-empioyment. Today not only do problems of under- More Caterpillar machines have been used on their con 
employment hardly exist, but present day labour wages and s.ruction than all other makes of earthmoving equipme: 
costs would make road building by hand labour out of the —two facts surely, which amply demonstrate how thes: 
question. Yet no-one will dispute that the rea/ and urgent need great machines can make new roads an economic pro- 
for new and better trunk roads is greater than ever. Are then, position for Britain. 


new roads an economic possibility or not ? 
An important answer is given by the revolutionary reduction 
in earthmoving costs during the last 20 years—due to the tre- 


. . . . On road building projects throughout the world a vast 
mendous technical developments in earthmoving machinery. For lh . 


amount of experience has been collectéd in the econon 


the building of trunk roads entails the removal and re-siting of earthmoving. Much of it has been included in a pape: 
of literally millions of tons of earth, a job for machines alone. read to the Georgia Highway Conference in Atlan’ 
The earthinovine wie eae Geared chriohivis tn cicvin Georgia, by Mr. L. E. Schumacher of the Caterpi! 
Ne CALMMOVING PLOOKI) SIME US CORTES: STIVING i Tractor Co., last February. If you would like a cop) 

more earth at less cost is one which has pre-occupied the Mr. Schumacher’s paper or any of the many illustrate: 
Caterpillar Tractor Company for 50 years. The big yellow brochures published by the Caterpillar Tractor Co., i 
“Cats”—Diesel tractors, bulldozers, scrapers, shovels and par- vant to road construction, please gri-ta touch with any « 


the Caterpillar dealers listed below. 


ticularly the recently imported high speed rubber tyred equip- 








4. UNITED KINGDOM CATERPILLAR DEALERS — 


(Regd. Trademark) 


whenever you think of new 
Fred Myers Tractor & Caledonian Tractor 

Equipment Co., & Equipment Co. Ltd., 
4 Tiiney St., London, W.1. Rigby St.. Glasgow, E.I. 


roads think of the big yellow 


Bow maker Plant Ltd., H. Leverton & Co. Led., 
Willenhall, Staffs. Spalding, Lincs. 





machines that help to build them 
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f hundreds of cubic yards of high-grade concrete per 


depends on the type and condition of 


cight of traffic. ~ With light traffic 


-ment were available, concrete would 


ay, working in conjunction with special compacting and 
nishing machines. The hand barrows and hand screeding 
od tamping of prewar years are obsolete. 


By the new 
thods, outputs can be vastly increased and the quality 
the finished road immeasurably improved. Concrete 
.d construction, even when up-to-date mechanical 
int is used, calls for skilled men, Severe restrictions 
posed on new road work by the scarcity of cement and 

lack of sizeable projects have handicapped the 
elopment of the skills to match 
e new methods ; despite the long life 
d low maintenance cost of the 
crete road, it is less used in this 
untry than formerly. Rolled concrete 
low cement content covered with a 
iminous surfacing has been used as 

alternative. If new construction 
can on an extensive scale, and if more 


&inder course=—qiil 
Lean concrete 4 


crushed stone 


in take up the running. 
[he thickness of a carriageway to 
constructed on top of the soil 


Concrete with 


soll and on the volume and 


} 


and a good soil, such as gravel, a thickness of 6 inches 


oor one would meed rather more than two feet. 


uld be adequate ; with the same traffic and poor clay 
il up to 1§ inches might be necessary ; with heavy com- 
‘rcial traffic a good soil would call for 10 inches and a 
When 
ncrete is used the figures could be somewhat lower. 

Although much has been accomplished in the field of 
d-making machinery, there is still room for improvement 


in the design of much of the equipment used by the road 
engineer and for the development of new plant, such as 


ompacting machines for backfilling trenches, stationary 


nixers for soil-stabilisation, concrete mixers with improved 


eanliness of discharge, improved compacting and spread- 


ng machines for concrete and self-propelled and towed 





reader boxes for spreading broken stone bottoming. At 


resent, unfortunately, manufacturers of civil engineering 
lant often have difficulty in diverting effort to the develop- 


nt of new machines whilst fulfilling orders for existing 
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machines. Nor will manufacturers usually embark on the 
expense of the development and production of a new item 
of plant without clear indications that there will be a 
market for the equipment. The absence of a programme 
of new road construction has set up a vicious circle in the 
supply of new equipment and progress has been restricted. 
It may be possible to encourage the production of new 
machines by development contracts financed wholly or 
partly from public funds. 

The cost of constructing roads depends upon many 
factors. For roads on housing estates, 
earthworks are small and few bridges 
are involved ; the main cost is in the 
carriageway pavement, kerbs, drainage 
facilities and footpaths. At the other 
end of the scale are motorways which 
“May involve earthworks of consider- 
able magnitude, because of the need 
to avoid steep grades and for the 
provision of complicated flyovers and 
bridges. Thus in motorways such as 
the American turnpikes the cost of the 
carriageway may be no more than a 
fifth of the total cost. An estimate of 
the average present-day costs per mile 
of roads of the various classes in this 
country is shown in the table on page 4. The figures 
include cost of land, earthworks, drainage, carriageway 
pavement, footpaths and bridges. 

In 1950 the Ministry of Transport recommended the 
following standards for rural roads: 


Vehicles per hour 
Up to 300 — 
300 to 600 — 
600 to 1,000 — 
over 1,500 _— 


Two-lane carriageways 
Three-lane carriageways 
Dual two-lane carriageways 
Dual three-lane carriageways 


The standard lane width recommended is 11 ft., and 10 ft. 
for three-lane roads, Many roads in this country carry 
traffic running far above these figures. For example on 
trunk road A.4o east of Oxford in the peak hour a two-lane 
carriageway carries 700. vehicles; on A.40 at Denham a 
three-lane carriageway carries 1,300 vehicles and on 


A.406 a dual two-lane carriageway carries 2,300. 
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Road Safety and Research 


INCE Mrs Bridget Driscoll, a 44- 

year-old Irishwoman, was knocked 
down and killed by a private car travel- 
ling “at the speed of a horse” at the 
Crystal Palace on August 17, 1896, over 
200,000 people have been killed in road 
accidents in this country—which is not 
far short of the total number of lives 
lost on active service during the last 
war—and several million more have 
been injured. 

It may be said that some fringe of 
road casualties has to be accepted by 
any industrial community as an un- 
avoidable cost of effective transport. In 
the design of roads there must often be 
some compromise between safety and 
flow. Segregation of traffic by type and 
by-speed, which can usually resolve the 
problem, cannot be achieved everywhere. 
But a good number of the 170,000 or so 
road accidents that take place each year 
certainly need never happen if the con- 
dition of the road or vehicle were better 
or the particular road user involved were 





to pay more attention to the surrounding 
traffic. 

Since 1946 the detailed problems of 
road safety and the particular causes of 
road accidents have come under the 


FEWER ACCIDENTS 
Except on the Roads 


Annuol death rate 
many DEF million people 
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~.. Drowning 
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close scrutiny of the Road Research 
Laboratory, a branch of the Department 
of Scientific and Industrial Research. 
This is leading to a growing fund 
of knowledge about how accidents 


The Road 


T HREE-QUARTERS of all road acci- 

dents occur in built-up areas, and 
almost half of these happen at junctions 
and cross-roads, where two or more 
streams of traffic try to join one another 
or disentangle themselves. An investiga- 
tion into the design of road junctions 
begun some years ago by the County 
Surveyor of Buckinghamshire and since 
taken up by the Road Research Labora- 
tory has thrown interesting light upon 
these accidents at junctions. According 
to the findings of this study, which are 


set out below, a vehicle making a right 
turn at a junction is more than three 
times as likely to cause an accident as one 
turning left ; and a right turn made by a 
vehicle trying to leave a major stream of 
traffic for a minor one is more dangerous 
than a right turn made by a vehicle try- 
ing to enter that major stream. 

Certain road junctions have been 
redesigned with these conclusions in 
mind, and the investigation has also 
had an effect upon the design of 
cross-roads. 





LEFT TURNS How Accidents RIGHT TURNS 
TWO VEHICLES. ONE TURNING (13%) Happen ... TWO VEHICLES, ONE TURNING. URNING (62% 
Vehicles turning right 





...and the Lesson 


Vehicles turning right out of a major road 
cause more accidents than those making right 
Cross roads should be staggered 
to aveid right turns from the major road. 


turns into it. 


cause twice as many acci- 

dents as those turning 

left, according to a study 

of accidents at rural junc- 
tions. 
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Relative risk 
of 


happen and how to prevent their recur- 
rence. Already the effects are noticeable. 
Zebra crossings were first thought of at 
Harmondsworth, the headquarters of the 
laboratory, and the recent proposa! to 
tighten up lighting regulations arose 
from investigations carried out by the 
laboratory’s research workers. 


The Vehicle 


Over a quarter of a million vehicles 
are involved in accidents each year, but 
no one can really say how many of these 


BRAKING DISTANCE 


One cor 


in loo 
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Braking distance — feet 
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accidents are due to some defect in 
vehicle. Police records put the blame on 
the driver or on a pedestrian for thirty 
accidents for every one that they say was 
caused by a defective vehicle, but these 
classifications are doubtful. When 
vehicles are examined for one reason oF 
another, however, many are found to be 
defective or in poor condition. 

Good brakes can stop a car in 45! 
from 30 mph. But, as the preceding 
diagram shows the brakes of very few ¢-r 
actually reach that standard. About h2! 
of the cars may need 70 feet, one in | 
over 100 feet, and one in a hundred o 
200 feet to pull up. These are braki'g 
distances, and do not include the dista: 
travelled in the time taken by drivers [0 
apply their brakes. Cars travelling 4¢ 
30 mph can cover over 40 feet in tc 
second that most drivers take to app-) 
their brakes in an emergency. 

Even if all brakes were up to Highway 
Code standard, a good driver moving 3° 
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ov 
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30 mph would be doing well if he 
stopped within the length of a cricket 
pitch ; most would take twice as long. 
\s would be expected, the heavier the 
hicle the greater the distance it needs 
stop. Heavy lorries pulling loaded 
lers at 20 mph can be expected to 
er nearly 70 feet even when their 
kes are in good condition. On the 
er hand, technical changes may in- 
ise braking hazards on very light 
icles ; not all the cyclists who now 
light engines to assist them have 
kes adequate for what has become a 
ch faster road vehicle. 


The Lights 


Though most accidents occur in day- 

, street and vehicle lighting make 
portant contributions to road safety. 
’azzle caused by headlamps is a frequent 
ise of complaint, but it does not seem 

) cause as many accidents as people 
imagine. “ Dipping” one’s headlights, 
in certain conditions, will enable a driver 
see farther, as the chart at the top 

f the page shows. When approaching 


irs are 1,200 feet to a few hundred’ 


away from each other, objects 

may be silhouetted against the road by 
approaching set of lights. At that 
inge one can see silhouettes in the 
dipped beam better than a full view of 
the road with undipped headlights, par- 
ticularly if objects in the road are dark 
coloured and merge easily into the night. 
The theory of dipped headlamps is 


—— Pedestrians and the Zebra 


A BOUT two-fifths of the dead and 
M1 quarter of the injured in road 
accidents in recent years have been 
edestrians. All but a tenth of these 

ialies occurred in built-up areas 

i nearly a half when the pedestrian 
reported to be trying to cross the 


During rush hours in most large 
there is not room for everyone 
the pavement, and the overflow of 
‘trians into the roadway is a 
ent cause of accidents as well as a 
us hindrance to traffic. Unless they 


WHERE PEDESTRIANS ARE HIT 
’ at pedestrian crossing 

, teattic light 

Jn on uncontroiled crossing Ma, 


Un on uncontrolled crossing 
with refuge 


©” a ight controlled crossing 


| 00 a light controlled crossing 
| with refuge 
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sound enough. The trouble is that few 
headlamps are correctly aimed. A recent 
sample of the headlamps of nearly a 
thousand vehicles on the road revealed 
that only about one in ten were even 
approximately correctly aimed, whilst 
half were three degrees out of true— 
which is more than the angle of dip in 
an ordinary dipping headlamp. Half of 
these vehicles, therefore, had “ dipped ” 
headlights that were less than useless. 
The intensity of vehicle headlights also 
deteriorates with age. As many as one 
headlamp in eight in use now has only a 
tenth of the brightness it once had. Half 
of the cars using the “dip and switch” 
method had lamps with less than half 
their original intensity: even if correctly 
aimed such lighting would simply be 
inadequate for safety. 

Poor or even non-existent rearlights 
are also blamed for accidents. Only a 
very small proportion of cars, lorries and 


are compelled to, pedestrians will not 
use the crossing provided for them if it 
takes too long to use. Even when 
alternative routes are made as easy— 
or as difficult—as the direct route, by 
erecting barriers, by installing subway 
escalators, or by lowering the pathway 
before it reaches the subway entrance, 
the jaywalker will still prefer to 
“chance it” a hundred yards up the 
road. 

Only in recent years have attempts 
been made to plan and to measure the 
effect of new road safety measures. The 
“Zebra” crossing is perhaps the best- 
known example, and certainly the most 
successful. Pedestrian crossings - were 
first introduced in 1934, but in October, 
1951, the majority of crossings were 
removed—they now number little more 
than 12,000. All uncontrolled crossings 
were striped, and parking at the 
approaches to many of the crossings was 
prohibited. 

The introduction of “Zebras” has 
been associated with the biggest drop in 
pedestrian deaths since driving tests and 
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bicycles, according to a recent survey, 
are fitted with rearlights sufficiently 
intense to make them plainly visible in or 
near the dipped headlamps of an over- 
taking car. Since these tests were taken 
steps have been taken under the Road 
Transport Lighting Act, 1953, to tighten 


up the standard of rearlamps and 
reflectors. 

The unsgtisfactory state of some 
vehicles using the road—and today 


nearly half the cars licensed are still pre- 
war models—traises the question whether 
vehicles should be subject to a compul- 
sory test. As long ago as 1947 the Road 
Safety Committee of the Ministry of 


REARLIGHTS 





BRIGHTNESS OF 


ON THE ROAD 
Cars 
mj/cs Vans 
and and Pedal 
Intensity buses Lorries Cycles 
% % % 
Less than standard. 75 78 98 
Less than a tenth of 
standard ........ 33 59 84 
Less than a fortieth 
of standard...... 13 26 50 





Transport proposed that vehicle testing 
stations should be set up. These tests 
would cost money but as American 
experience has shown, states with vehicle 
inspections have lowered their accident 
rates whereas those without have not ; 
the resulting saving in accident losses 
might well pay for the cost of inspection 
many times over. 





the speed limit were introduced in the 
thirties. 

One particular crossing, situated in 
Hornsey, London, and striped experi- 
mentally several years before “ Zebras ” 
were officially adopted, has been. kept 
under observation more or less ever 
since. It has been found that the pro- 
portion of pedestrians who used it has 
been steadily growing year by. year. 
Twice as many drivers are now giving 
way than in 1951, although drivers’ 
manners have never quite re-attained 
the standard of 1952. 


ZEBRA EDUCATION 


Pedestrians crossing a road within 20 yards of 
one Zebra crossing kept under observation. 
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Freeing the Streets 


HE one major improvement that the New York 
motorist really needs from Detroit is a moderate-sized 
automobile—say 200 horsepower—that he can drive up to 
the sidewalk, step out of, fold up to briefcase size and 
deposit with his hat in the cloakroom. In London, as yet, 
congestion is not yet quite so bad ; the cars are smaller. 
But so are the roads. On a normal weekday, in working 
hours, between 20,000 and 25,000 vehicles are parked 
in the 250 miles of streets of inner London. In some West 
End streets, three-quarters of the kerb is lined with 
stationary cars, vans and lorries ; and this congestion is §0 
per cent worse today than it was two years ago. London 
is a special case ; yet it epitomises problems common to 
many British cities 
already—-and to more in 
the future. 

Street patterns first 
laid down in the days of 
the carriage are no match 
for the traffic that the 
motor vehicle has intro- 
duced, and any substan- 
tial re-planning of the 
central streets of most 
cities is not a practical 
possibility—except where 
a certain amount of pre- ST. JAMES’S 
liminary site-clearing was SQUARE 
done during the last war * 
by the enemy free of 
charge. Traffic flow can 
be quickened in minor 
ways, by cutting a new thoroughfare or two, by making a 
few streets a bit wider and re-timing traffic signals in the 
light of operational research rather than of pre-conceived 
ideas. But none of these measures can-do much to ease 
traffic congestion while parked cars continue to choke city 
streets, 

How can these cars be moved off the street ? In the past 
parking space has never been regarded as an essential part 
of any new office block or other building, and few cities 
now contain enough garages for the thousands of vehicles 
attracted by the work and trade carried on in their central 
areas. , Powers given to local planning authorities by the 
Town and Country Planning Act of 1947 will, if used, ensure 
that in all new and reconstructed buildings garage space 
is provided at least for the normal use of the eventual 
occupiers, but, this will only slowly ease the existing con- 
gestion. There may be one or two sites in most cities that 
could with little difficulty be adapted to provide parking 
space for a number of vehicles, but the shorfage of off- 
street parking will never be solved by tinkering. Existing 
buildings do not lend themselves easily to adaption as roof- 
top or basement garages ; the costs of underpinning and 
tunnelling are usually too high. The best site for a new 
car park or garage is often some distance away from the 
districts where one is most needed. What is becoming 
essential is a large programme of new garage building in 
the central areas of the larger cities. Such programmes will 
be expensive ; present-day garages, whether built under 


A two floored underground garage 
would accommodate 450 cars at 






t 


the ground or above it, cost from £800 to £1,200 for eac) 


car they take. But little good will come of the costly mot: 
ways and improved arterial highways that need to be bu 
between the larger cities if they attract more vehicles i 
city centres than the streets and garages there are able 


accommodate. 
* 


In Inner London alone another 15,000 off-street parkin» 
places are needed in addition to the 8,000 or so that a: 
available now—excluding the 3,500 places available in 
bombed site car parks that will be redeveloped within th 
next three or four years. 


port -recommended 
1953* that new garag 


nearly 11,000 cars al 


A working party appoint 
by the Ministry of Trar 


cost (On I9§I prices) 
£11,700,000. It pro- 


Should be built to take 


oe 


= Oe 3 posed that nine of these 


0 
ihr 
on 


London ‘squares ; 
remainder were to 


erected in the areas 


a capital cost of less 
than half a million. 


Sten garages should be built 
a” under some of the famou: 


multi-storey structure 


greatest parking need. 
These garages were {fo 
the long-period parke: 
who in London, where 


people go shopping by 
bus and Tube, creates his own problem. Up to 80 pe! 
cent of the vehicles parked at any one time in inner London 
stay for more than two hours. If the streets could be cleared 


of these vehicles there would be ample room for the sho: 


term parker, of whom at least 9,000 arrive during the mos! 


crowded hours. But no motorist can be expected to | 


a garage or car park if it is easier and cheaper for hin 
If ¢! 


to leave his car parked by the side of the road. 


cv om | cy 


mew garages are to be used and the streets substantia!’ 


cleared of stationary vehicles, waiting restrictions would have 
to be rigidly enforced and extended to the most congest< 


c 


be 


areas and vehicle owners would have to be charged, >y 


means of parking meters, for authorised central str 
parking places. 


Motoring organisations so far have strenuously oppos-: 
the imposition of charges for the use of the highway, hold 
that motorists and hauliers are already heavily taxed. |’ 


parking space costs money, whether at the kerb-side or i: 
garage off the highway. The demand for parking is 


0a . 


a 


present limited by congestion—by the amount of de!:y, 


annoyance, and inconvenience that drivers are willing ‘ 
accept On journeys into and out of town. “ Rationing »' 
congestion” operates mainly on a first come, first ser - 


~ ~ 


(at 


basis ; hence a high proportion of the available kerb-s.'c 


parking space in central London is taken up by all-<: 
parkers arriving fairly early in the morning. The pr-< 


*“ Report of the Working Party on Car Parking in the Ino: 
London.” ; 


Area of HMSO, 1953 


< 
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mechanism, properly applied, might be the simplest and 

most effective way of putting some order into the use of 

reets. Parkers should be encouraged to choose between 

irking their vehicles at nearby garages or street car parks, 

ving a small charge for the convenience, and leaving them 

> of charge in a street a few hundred yards further away, 
ere they would be less of a hindrance to traffic. 


Britain has had little experience of mechanical parking 
‘ems, and that has not been very encouraging. Delays 
an occasional. breakdown have given mechanical | 


ems a bad name 

t to a large extent 
se were teething 
bles, and it is 
iaps unfortunate 
the working 
should have 

e down on the 
of ramp gar- 
The greatest 
iwback to mech- 
cal parking sys- 
is is perhaps the 
i¢ taken to park 
d deliver one 
hicle, especially 
ring peak hours 
hen speedy opera- 


n and quick movement are essential to prevent congestion. 
in the United: States, where several years’ experience 


now been acquired, 
ifficient reservoir or 


an adjacent conventional garage, the peak-hour con- 
stion problem becomes more manageable. In areas of 
nsiderable parking need, mechanical systems are able to 
‘r several advantages. They cost more to build, but 
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PIGEON HOLE PARKING 
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timings are gradually being cut and 
overspill space is available, perhaps 


less to operate, use 
their space more 
efficiently than in 
garages where cars 


Whether it be an airport, a dock or a 
are parked by hand, | gigantic road intersection, concrete gives confidence to 


employ less labour, | the traveller. It is the very foundation of man’s swift 
and cause less dam- 


age to cars. More and sure encirclement of the earth. Concrete, owing 


floors can ‘normally its character to the cement from which it is 
be operated under a 
mechanical system made, has become a 


than by ramp— 
which makes them 
particularly suitable 


where land values symbol of 


are high. 


Three of the safety eee 


mechanical parking 
systems currently 





' or being planned for use in the United States are 


‘rated im this article. The three systems are Pigeon This symbol identifies the products of 

© Parking, the Park-o-Mat, and the Rotogarage, of which aa 

y the last two can be considered fully automatic in the The Associated Portland Cement Manufacturers, Ltd, 

h-but : The British Portland Cement Manufacturers, Ltd. 

s of . Pigeon Hole Parking oust ot re Portland House, Tothill Street, London, 8.W.1. 

ol two car stalls facing each other across a corridor, in Suppliers of Blue Circle Portland Cement, “ Ferrocrete,” 
nich an elevator moves horizontally along rails at the “417” Cement, Sulphate Resisting Cement, 


“ne ume as it moves vertically, thus bringing the car in one 
vement to the selected stall. This system is classed as 


“Snowcem™ Cement Paint, ec. 





““mi-automatic, as is an operator required to man each | BRITISH CEMENT 18 THE CHEAPEST IN THE WORLD 
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elevator. In the Park-o-Mat system one, or two, elevators 
feed the entire building. The car is driven on to the runway 
on the ground floor, an attendant selects the floor and stall to 
be used, presses a button on the control panel, and the 
elevator carries the car up to the correct stall and pushes it 
in. The Rotogarage is the most original of the three here 
illustrated, and it is still in the planning 
stages. The elevators are fixed ; it is the 
fioors that revolve and so provide the 
‘uorizontal movement. With four eleva- 
tors to one tower each floor moves 
ordinarily through 90 degrees, but in an 
emergency the full turn of 360 degrees 
can be made and all 28 cars on each floor 
unloaded by the one elevator. 

Although central London garages are 
at present so few they are hard put to 
it to fill even the limited room they have 
available because motorists are able to 
block the streets free of charge. Whilst 
this continues private capital will remain 
unwilling to venture further into the 
garage business ; local authorities, too, are 
reluctant to use ratepayers’ funds to build 
garages for fear of the loss they may 
incur. Last year’s working party therefore 
suggested that the Government should build the new under- 
ground garages and then lease them to other bodies. But 
the case for subsidising these garages, which was also 
advocated, is far from made out. There are no grounds 
for believing that they would not be used if street waiting 





Roads in Afriea 


Among the road works in Africa undertaken by British 
engineers is the new all-weather bitumenised highway 
to link the capitals of Northern and Southern Rhodesia. 
The 94-mile stretch between Lusaka and Chirundu 
runs through steep mountains and wooded valleys, then 
drops 3,000 feet to the Zambesi lowlands. Maintenance 
camps have been set up along the route to service heavy 
equipment working under abnormal strain, and four 
stone quarries with crushing plant supply materials. 
Here and on other road contracts in Africa, difficulties 
are overcome by organisation combined with team 
spirit among British and Africans alike. 
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regulations were extended and enforced, and there is no 
real reason why motorists and hauliers should not | 
prepared to pay for the space their vehicles occupy. 
Artificially cheap garage facilities would encourage «np 
increase in demand for parking space, and private developers 
would feel with some justice that they, too, deserved 
subsidy to help cover the cost of incor- 
porating garage space in new buildinys. 
Existing garages, too, might not be able 
to stay in business without subsidy, 
the tariffs suggested still for the n 
garages were some way below those 
the privately-owned garages. 

A policy of restricting traffic would 
probably solve the problem of cong: 
tion, but it is neither desirable nor pr 
tical. Although heavy lorries might with 
advantage be banned from the most con- 
gested streets at peak traffic hours, a 
widespread prohibition of vehicles or a 
severe rationing, by means of a new 
licensing system, of the vehicles entitled 
to use the busiest districts would raise its 
own problems. As the traffic in London 
at Coronation time showed, the margin 
between congestion and complete block- 
age in the largest cities is tiny. Unless steps are taken soon 
to accommodate more vehicles in the garages and streets of 
British cities, growing congestion may lead here, as it has 
done in the United States, to the decay of city centres and 
the movement of business outwards to the suburbs. 


a 
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Roads in Britam 


The same organisation is now available for construction 
of Britain’s new roads. It is backed by experience in 
earth-moving, high quality paving and many civilengin- 
ecring works on the largest scale in Britain and overseas; 
equipment selected after exhaustive investigation from 
the finest available in the world; a unique system of 
progress and cost control; and materials testing «nd 

esearch laboratories working in collaboration with 
national organisations, 


It can be done 


JOHN LAING AND SON LIMITED. BUILDING AND CIVIL ENGINEERING CONTRACTORS. Great Britain, Canada, Union of South Africa, Rho ‘sia 
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Tougher Going in Oil 


\ HEN the oil industry records, as it had to record 
| last year, that market conditions were becoming 
increasingly competitive, it speaks in a relative kind of 
way. “ Trading conditions,” said the Anglo-Iranian 
report last week, “have been far from easy.” The 
admirable “ Survey of Activities ” of the Royal Dutch- 
Shell group of companies strikes much the same note: 
Increased supplies of oil products as compared with the 
growth in demand inevitably resulted in the year being 
one of increasing competition. The supply-demand 
relationship of all products in 1953 was more nearly 
balanced than at any time since the end of the war. 
Neither group was guilty of the oilman’s blackest sin, 
which is failure to advance; indeed Anglo-Iranian 
ncreased its sales of crude oil and refined products 


‘rom something above 32 million tons to nearly 37 — 


llion tons. But this was a rebound from the setback 
flicted by the troubles in Iran and something of a 
ecial case ; and it had its reaction on the Royal Dutch- 
ell group’s sales which, no longer boosted by excep- 
ial supplies to meet the loss of Iranian oil, showed 
( year a relatively modest expansion overall, and an 
al fall in the offtake of Venezuelan crude which 
sisted until the last quarter of the year. 
‘his is a distinct change compared with the striding 
per cent advances that the industry made for so many 
; after the war. That was an abnormal period of 
hing up with demand. Does last year’s rate of 
rease of § per cent or so set a more normal pace ? 
i if so is there any likelihood of a certain letting-up 
the rate of exploration and development of crude oil 
' its products before another five years have passed ? 
he world certainly has an abundance of oil ; and Sir 
ederick Godber, in his statement to the members of 
Shell” Transport and Trading, makes two statements 
‘iat have not been heard from the industry for the best 


part of twenty years. There is, he declares, now in 
the world an excess of potential production and refinery 
capacity ; and last year both were in excess of immediate 
needs, causing available supplies to exceed demand. 
But throughout the world, oil companies were engaged 
last year in capital expenditures that must have involved 
more than {£1,000 million, and making all allowance for 
the urge to expansion that is its engaging characteristic, 
the industry is not so lost in dreamy figures that it con- 
templates sums of this order in a spirit of gaiety. Indeed, 





The Royal Dutch-Shell Group consists of three main 
parent Operating companies ; their operations and invest- 
ments in other companies provide practically the whole 
income of the two parent holding companies, which 
participate 3:2. Common policy is secured by identical 
managing directors for the three parent operating 

companies. 


Royal Dutch “ Shell ” Transport 





Petroleum and Trading 
60 per cent ————————- 40 per cent 
Bataafsche Petroleum Shell Petroleum Anglo-Saxon 


Petroleum 





it has the healthy instinct of wanting a prompt and satis- 
factory return on the money it spends. Towards 
last year’s new oil investment, Anglo-Iranian’s contribu- 
tion approached £75 million, and the Royal Dutch-Shell 
group’s totalled £220 million. 

Here, indeed, is the problem of bigness—and 
keeping big. Royal Dutch-Shell, despite the adverse 
changes that it had to marry with favourable factors 
last year, achieved the towering total of {1,700.7 million 
of group sales—{5 million a day apart from small 
change. It spent on operating cgsts, purchases of oil 
and royalties nearly a billion pounds, collected excise 
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12. ROADS FOR BRITAIN 


elevator. In the Park-o-Mat system one, or two, elevators 
feed the entire building. The car is driven on to the runway 
on the ground floor, an attendant selects the floor and stall to 
be used, presses a button on the control panel, and the 
elevator carries the car up to the correct stall and pushes it 
in. The Rotogarage is the most original of the three here 
illustrated, and it is still in the planning 
stages. The elevators are fixed ; it is the 
floors that revolve and so provide the 
‘norizontal movement. With four eleva- 
tors to one tower each floor moves 
ordinarily through 90 degrees, but in an 
emergency the full turn of 360 degrees } : 
can be made and all 28 cars on each floor Ase. 3 
unloaded by the one elevator. LO$% 

Although central London garages are Hi 
at present so few they are hard put to 3 = 
it to fill even the limited room they have 
available because motorists are able to 
block the streets free of charge. Whilst 
this continues private capital will remain 
unwilling to venture further into the 
garage business ; local authorities, too, are 
reluctant to use ratepayers’ funds to build 
garages for fear of the loss they may 
incur. Last year’s working party therefore 
suggested that the Government should build the new under- 
ground garages and then lease them to other bodies. But 
the case for subsidising these garages, which was also 
advocated, is far from made out. There are no grounds 
for believing that they would not be used if street waiting 
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ROTOGARAGE 
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real reason why motorists and hauliers should no: be 
prepared to pay for the space their vehicles occupy, 
Artificially cheap garage facilities would encourage an 
increase in demand for parking space, and private developers 
would feel with some justice that they, too, deserved a 
subsidy to help cover the cost of incor- 
porating garage space in new buildings. 
Existing garages, too, might not be able 
to stay in business without subsidy, as 
the tariffs suggested still for the new 
garages were some way below those of 
the privately-owned garages. 

A policy of restricting traffic would 
probably solve the problem of conges- 
tion, but it is neither desirable nor prac- 
tical, Although heavy lorries might with 
advantage be banned from the most con- 
gested streets at peak traffic hours, a 
widespread prohibition of vehicles or a 
severe rationing, by means of a new 
licensing system, of the vehicles entitled 
to use the busiest districts would raise its 
own problems. As the traffic in London 
at Coronation time showed, the margin 
between congestion and complete block- 
age in the largest cities is tiny. Unless steps are taken soon 
to accommodate more vehicles in the garages and streets of 
British cities, growing congestion may lead here, as it has 
done in the United States, to the decay of city centres and 
the movement of business outwards to the suburbs. 





Roads in Africa 


Among the road works in Africa undertaken by British 
engineers is the new all-weather bitumenised highway 
to link the capitals of Northern and Southern Rhodesia. 
The 94-mile stretch between Lusaka and Chirundu 
runs through steep mountains and wooded valleys, then 
drops 3,000 feet to the Zambesi lowlands. Maintenance 
camps have been set up along the route to service heavy 
equipment working under abnormal strain, and four 
stone quarries with crushing plant supply materials. 
Here and on other road contracts in Africa, difficulties 
are overcome by organisation combined with team 
spirit among British and Africans alike. 


It can be done 


Roads in Britain 


The same organisation is now available for construction 
of Britain’s new roads. It is backed by experience in 
earth-moving, high quality paving and many civil enzin- 
ecring works on the largest scale in Britain and overscas; 
equipment selected after exhaustive investigation {rom 
the finest available in the world; a unique system of 
progress and cost control; and materials testing and 
research laboratories working in collaboration with 
national organisations, 
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Tougher Going in Oil 


W HEN the oil industry records, as it had to record 
last year, that market conditions were becoming 
increasingly competitive, it speaks in a relative kind of 
way. “ Trading conditions,” said the Anglo-Iranian 
report last week, “have been far from easy.” The 
admirable “ Survey of Activities ” of the Royal Dutch- 
Shell group of companies strikes much the same note: 
Increased supplies of oil products as compared with the 
growth in demand inevitably resulted in the year being 
one of increasing competition. The supply-demand 
relationship of all products in 1953 was more nearly 
balanced than at any time since the end of the war. 


Neither group was guilty of the oilman’s blackest sin, 
which is failure to advance; indeed Anglo-Iranian 
increased its sales of crude oil and refined products 


from something above 32 million tons to nearly 37 | 


million tons. But this was a rebound from the setback 
inflicted by the troubles in Iran and something of a 
special case ; and it had its reaction on the Royal Dutch- 
Shell group’s sales which, no longer boosted by excep- 
tional supplies to meet the loss of Iranian oil, showed 
last year a relatively modest expansion overall, and an 
actual fall in the offtake of Venezuelan crude which 
persisted until the last quarter of the year. 

This is a distinct change compared with the striding 
i0 per cent advances that the industry made for so many 
years after the war. That was an abnormal period of 
catching up with demand. Does last year’s rate of 
increase of § per cent or so set a more normal pace ? 
And if so is there any likelihood of a certain letting-up 
in the rate of exploration and development of crude oil 
and its products before another five years have passed ? 
eh world certainly has an abundance of oil ; and Sir 
Frederick Godber, in his statement to the snembees of 

“ Shell ” Transport and Trading, makes two statements 
that have not been heard from the industry for the best 


part of twenty years. There is, he declares, now in 
the world an excess of potential production and refinery 
capacity ; and last year both were in excess of immediate 
needs, causing available supplies to exceed demand. 
But throughout the world, oil companies were engaged 
last year in capital expenditures that must have involved 
more than £1,000 million, and making all allowance for 
the urge to expansion that is its engaging characteristic, 
the industry is not so lost in dreamy figures that it con- 
templates sums of this order in a spirit of gaiety. Indeed, 





The Royal Dutch-Shell Group consists of three main 
parent operating companies ; their operations and invest- 
ments in other companies provide practically the whole 
income of the two parent holding companies, which 
participate 3:2. Common policy is secured by identical 
managing directors for the three parent operating 


companies. 
Royal Dutch “ Shell ” Transport 
Petroleum and Trading 
60 per cent 40 per cent 


Bataafsche Petroleum Shell Petroleum 


Anglo-Saxon 
Petroleum 





it has the healthy instinct of wanting a prompt and satis- 
factory return on the money it spends. 
last year’s new oil investment, Anglo-Iranian’s contribu- 
tion approached £75 million, and the Royal Dutch-Shell 
group’s totalled £220 million. 

Here, indeed, is the problem of bigness—and 
keeping big. Royal Dutch-Shell, despite the adverse 
changes that it had to marry with favourable factors 
last year, achieved the towering total of {1,700.7 million 
of group sales—{5 million a day apart from small 
change. It spent on operating cgsts, purchases of oil 
and royalties nearly a billion pounds, collected excise 
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duties for governments across the world at a rate of a 
million a day, and set aside nearly £150 million for 
depreciation and depletion. Its balance of profit, at 
this stage of the account, shows a mere fall of £7 
million to £226.9 million, and it may be significant that 


taxes on profits have fallen by more than twice that sum 


to £83.1 million ; a world-wide group can hardly be 
blamed for lightening its tax burdens if it can. In the 
end, the group’s net income amounts to £130.4 million, 
against {125.6 million in 19§2. 

It is a large sum; but a lot has to be done 
with it. Last year’s capital expenditure was {220 
million, of which £148 million was found from 
depreciation and other capital write-offs ; another £7 
million had to be found for investments. Thus about 
£80 million had to come from last year’s retained profits 
to carry the group’s capital programme ; and while a 
good deal of the balance of profit fed a healthy improve- 
ment in the group’s cash holding, these resources “ are 
by no means too liberal ” for-meeting accumulated tax 





































Royal Dutch- Anglo- 
Shell Group Iranian 
{mn eas, A CS eee eae 
1952 1953 1952 | 1953 

Total SANE Fk. oss 1616-6 |1,700-7 | .. | .. 
Operating Costs ......... 943-9 | 977-2 os | es 
Gales C0806 6666.3. .8 ees 502-6 | 8-1 oe +* 
Depreciation, depletion, 

OR CESS acne ewes 136-3 148-5 14-2 | 20-1 
Balance of profit ........ 233-8 226-9 | 47-1 | 43-8 
Taxes on profits ......... 99-4 83-1 19-9 | 19-3 
Net Income...........+. 125-6 | 130-4 | 25-2 | 24-4 


“Shell” Transport 
£1 ordinary 5}, and 
rights to one in five 
scrip issue. Yield 
on 15 per cent tax 
free dividend, 
£4 13s. per cent. 


Anglo - Iranian 
£1 ordinary 
at {12 10s. 
yield £3 8s. on 
424 per cent 
dividend. 


liabilities and. future capital commitments. On this 


latter point, Sir Frederick Godber’s observations 
deserve study : 


Heavy capital expenditure is inescapable if we are to 
maintain our business in strength and progress. The 
weight of capital requirements in the international oil 
business is now such that these have, in the conventional 
sense, outgrown the money markets of the world and in 
the main can only be met by the generation and retention 
of funds out of earnings. . . . Capital expenditures on the 
last three years have amounted in total to £572 million 
and in the coming years at any rate they will continue to 
be of these dimensions. 

It is at this very point that the threat of increasing 
competition in the oil industry, and of a further rise in 
costs, makes its impact. So far as United Kingdom 
companies are concerned, they have to carry in addition 
the disadvantage of enjoying no tax allowances for 
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depletion, such as American and Canadian companic; 
are granted. 

It has never been the oil industry’s habit to take 
merely a twelve-month view. Oilfields take longer |» 
prove and refineries to build. But one of its major 
investment operations has caught up with curren 
demand. This is the building of new tanker fleets—no: 
yet finished, for there are giants still on the stocks. The 
tanker freight market last year was in a state of depres- 
sion, and there has been little recovery. Sir Frederick’s 
conclusion is that the prospect in the tanker freigh’ 
market for the remainder of this year does not encourag: 


PRODUCTION OF CRUDE OIL AND NATURAL GASOLIN! 
Millions of barrels* 


Royal Dutch- 
Shell Group 
World production 
1952 1953 1962 1953 
North America 
Ag ink ook dk 2,513-4 | 2,601°9 | 120-4 | 129-9 
Comete. yok sk RA Sa ie 62-3 82-0 0-1 0-5 
inte ino. oi inn Fas eee 78-4 73-1 sae an 
ROR a. cw cad twee 2,654-1 | 2,757-0 | 120-5 130-4 
South America 
Vouk. cs sk ccecdveves 662-1 646-3 | 203-2 186-8 
Cal eo ee 39-5 40-3 14-3 15-8 
Ae Fs savas ote 24-8 27-9 3-2 3:2 
TNO fost ae 21-65 22-6 5-3 5-4 
SONG ic ook v aah cae eek 770-7 760-1 | 226-0 11-2 
Europe 
PMNS io Senso as ake es 21-1 21-1 @-5 | 0-4 
Western Germany ........ 12-5 15:6 0-7 | 0-9 
The Netherlands.......... 6-0 5-7 2-6 2:9 
Weis ok digg, 43-3) 476) 37) 4-2 
Middie East and Africa 
PRUNING 65 6 oka Rw hak eee 273-4 314-6 oui a 
Saudi Avabla : oo... 56 64.3. 301-9 308-3 ad o. 
WS. souk 5 825 he Semen 141-1 210-2 32-6 49-0 
Soros os aan enemies 25-3 31-1 6-0 T-1 
NR ce NG Paha 16-6 | 16-6) 12-6 | 12-7 
PONE S566 aR Peek 11-0 11-0 ge oe 
Riss btn bi dead 7-8 9-9 a 
Teh 8 ists 778-2 | 903-2] 51-2 | 69-1 
1 
MeN i sk Sb eos has 2S 62-6 75-2 33-6 36:9 
British Borneo............ 38-3 36-8 38-3 36:8 
leh oe ts 110-7 | 123-0] 72-6 | 14-4 
WOE issih oe atten a 4,357-0 | 4,590°9 | 474-0 | 489-3 
USSR and Eastern Europe .. 382-8 429-9 
Received under long-term con- 
ND re iba nbs so ree eke ws eae 124-9 127-5 
Grand Total .................. 4,739 5 | 5,020°8 | 598-9 | 616-8 


* A barrel equals 35 Imperial or 42 US gallons. According to the 
specific gravity of the crude oil, one metrie-ton varies from 6 
to 7-5 barrels. 


optimism, and that stability can only come from 2 
revision of ideas about the economic life of old tankers. 
which became unduly long when freights were unduly 
high. More drastic scrapping must be the answer. 

On closer analysis, it is evident that the extreme low- 
ness of freight rates lay at the bottom of the industry’s 
difficulties last year. Last summer, world prices o! 
crude oil increased, and the increases, after a brief tes'- 
ing period, “stuck.” But the actual level of prices of 
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petroleum products in many markets has been falling— 
in fuel oils particularly ; evidently the freight component 
in costs has fallen to a greater extent than the rise in 
osts of crude oil production and processing. On the 
hort-term outlook, there seems no reason to expect a 
radical improvement ; the major groups known to the 
British investor are fighting for markets in a more deter- 
mined way than at any time since the thirties. Russian 
oil—in small quantities—is coming back into Western 
\arkets, at a moment when the balance of supply and 
emand is very nicely adjusted. In the gasoline market, 
there is the worldwide battle of the additives and the 
itting of lower-grade petrol prices in this country. High 
duties on gasoline and diesel fuel are distorting the rela- 
‘tive demand for the two products in a manner that is 
nconvenient to an industry that has been concentrating 
eat effort on the production of high-grade gasoline ; 
ie encouragement that the excise gives to the use of 
liesel power has upset the expected balance of refinery 
production in this country to such an extent that a con- 
siderable import of the “ middle distillates ” is required 
to meet the demand, at a sizeable cost in dollars. 


But the thrust and expansion continues, and oil would 
not be oil if it did not. Anglo-Iranian is completing 
refineries at Aden and Kwinana in Western Australia ; 
Shell is building one jointly with Burmah Oil at Bombay 
and has completed (that is never quite the word for a 
refinery) the first stage at Geelong, near Melbourne. 
Petroleum chemicals are a major industry in their own 
right ; the Royal Dutch-Shell group is extending its new 
chemicals plant at Pernis in Holland to add insecticides 
io its present production of solvents and “ Epikote ” 
resins. New distillation units, cat. crackers, lubricating 
oil plants (Anglo-Iranian has one now coming into pro- 
duction at its Kent refinery), sulphur recovery plants, 
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synthetic detergents plants—each of these would appear 
to be a major project in itself were it not for the fact 
that the horizons of the oil industry are so vast that such 
plants are lost in its universal bigness. 

The oil investor has counted on growth from Shell, 
and on the resolving of Anglo-Iranian’s troubles in Iran. 
Does the emergence of tougher conditions in oil change 
these views ? It ought to make the Iranians more 
realistic and the consortium more determined in the 
negotiations for the resumption of operations in Iran. 
These are temporarily suspended so that the negotiators 
for the consortium can consult their principals, probably 
in London next week ; both sides have so far been un- 
bending, but on the present prospect for the oil industry 
the consortium certainly has the better reason. Discus- 
sions on compensation to Anglo-Iranian are also tem- 
porarily suspended, though there is no reason to suppose 
that the company’s case has been ineffectively put, or 
brushed aside. There is the foundation for agreement 
on both matters, given good sense on both sides and a 
skilful playing of the consortium’s strong hand. Therein 
lies the eventual justification, as many investors will 
hope, for paying up to {12 10s. for Anglo-Iranian. 

As for “ Shell” Transport and Trading, growth was 
disappointed by last year’s merely maintained dividend, 
but appeased by the proposed one-in-five scrip issue on 
which—in the market’s solid view—the existing rate of 
dividend should be maintained in a year’s time. On that 
calculation the prospective return of over 54 per cent 
does not overrate the attractions of the shares. But it 
might be dangerous to expect too much too quickly. 
For the longer-term investor, “ Shell” chooses itself ; 
but the shorter-term operator should keep in mind the 
warnings of the chairman’s statement, with its emphasis 
on keener markets and astronomic capital requirements. 


Putting Copper on its Feet 


“| HE stage of transition from public to private trading 
in copper came to an end this week, when the 
Government broker, who has supplied prompt metal 
the London market since it reopened last August, 
thdrew. To what extent has the market succeeded 
0 fulfilling its traditional functions during this inevita- 
difficult period, and what are the prospects ahead ? 
‘las it provided : 

1) a source of supply for consumers and an outlet for 

producers ; 

.5) a representative price established in free dealings ; 

\c) a hedge against forward commitments or against 

stocks ? 

To the first question the answer is Yes. In all the 
metals in which the London Metal Exchange deals, a 
Suyer is always able to buy and a seller to sell. But 
‘his answer needs qualification. Consumers have not 
obtained on the market the grade of copper—electrolytic 





or high conductivity fire refined wirebars—tenderable 
against the contract price. Producers and their selling 
agents have preferred instead to exercise their option 
to tender the lower grades, paying the appropriate dis- 
counts on the contract price. Hence a consumer who 
required the best material—for example electrolytic 
wirebars—had to arrange a swap with a producer’s 
agent, and pay a small premium for what he wanted. If 
a swap could not be obtained, his broker could purchase 
from the Government broker, who also charged a 
premium. 


Hence the short answer to the second question is that 
the standard price does not represent the actual price 
of electrolytic or high conductivity fire refined wirebars 
to consumers. Electrolytic cathodes are the material 
nearest to the contract price ; the official discount for 
cathodes is £3 a ton, but sellers have been able to obtain 
the full contract price outside the market. The London 
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price is the best*indicator of the trend of world copper 
prices. But the fact that electrolytic copper, which 
accounts for the bulk of demand, cannot be bought at 
the standard price is one of the main criticisms of the 
market among British consumers. 


A revision of the copper contract to meet this and 
other criticisms is now being considered by the Metal 
Exchange committee. Widely different opinions about 
the possible solutions to this particular problem are held 
in the trade, and some dealers and merchants doubt 
whether any solution is yet possible. They argue, with 
some force, that as long as electrolytic copper is scarce, 
producers will continue to reserve it for the customers 
with whom they have direct long-term contracts. In 
any futures market, the grades tendered are those least 
in demand. In fairness, too much should not be made 
of this weakness of the contract. The system does 
work ; premiums for the wanted grades hold steady ; 
and consumers know the true price. 


A more fundamental criticism is that in copper, as 
in most post-war markets, the basis is narrow and 
therefore highly sensitive to marginal changes in supply 
or demand. In the three years 1936 to 1938 the turn- 
over in copper on the London market amounted to an 
average of nearly 550,000 tons a year. Consumption 
of copper in Britain was. then running at about 270,000 
tons a year and world consumption at about 2 million 
tons a year. In the nine months since the market re- 
opened,-turnover has been running at a rate of 225,000 
tons a year—half the prewar level—although consump- 
tion of copper in Britain has risen by one-fifth, and 
in the world as a whole by one-third. 


The narrowness of the market is the result partly 
of changes that look permanent and partly of factors 
that should prove temporary. The United States has 
changed from a net exporter of copper into a net 
importer, so that much less American copper now flows 
to London. The long years of control and of inflation— 
copper is six times its prewar price—have eroded the 
resources of the market and particularly those of the 
smaller firms. It has also thinned the ranks of specu- 
lators, who are in any case officially discouraged from 
“excessive” dealing. Hence dealings tend to be con- 
centrated among a handful of big firms, and the market 
lacks the breadth that the smaller dealers and the 
speculators helped to impart to it before the war. 


Of temporary significance is the fact that the market 
reopened when a sharp fall in copper prices was widely 
anticipated. Consumers bought from hand-to-mouth 
and consumption was falling in this country, in America 
and elsewhere. The Government broker was stand- 
ing behind the market so that consumers had no 
urgent need to brush up rusty techniques of 
forward covering. The filling of pipelines to private 
industry has also taken longer than was expected and 
kept supplies light. Moreover, producers now sell more 
of their output direct to consumers than before the 
war, though they do so at the market price, and con- 
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sumers hold relatively smaller stocks than before the 
war. Whether these two tendencies will diminish in 
time is problematical. After years of control consumers 
become accustomed to working on small stocks, with 
their supplies allocated direct from government ; they 
are not eager, and some may be unable, to hold 
prewar stocks at postwar prices. 


Another reason for the modest turnover is that the 
new contract is not sufficiently attractive to consumers. 
It was necessarily an experiment, and the Metal 
Exchange was understandably anxious to attract metal 
to the market. It now finds itself charged with showing 
undue -consideration to producers. Apart from the 
option to deliver one of several grades (the need for 
which is admitted), the seller also has the option of 
delivering ex-ship London, ex-quay Liverpool, or from 
a United Kingdom smelter or an approved warehouse. 
The uncertainty of the delivery point discourages 
buyers, and as producers wish to avoid, whenever pos- 
sible, the cost of storage, this contributes to the shortage 
of warehouse warrants—the paper chips—that are the 
real basis of a free market. In the last nine months the 
market’s official stocks have averaged less than 2,000 
tons a week. The inconvertibility of sterling has 
perhaps been exaggerated as a restrictive influence on 
the market, for sterling is already convertible through 
the market in the sense that dollar metal can be bought 
for sterling by non-residents. Exchange control restric- 
tions in Continental countries are more to blame. But 
full convertibility ought to encourage non-dollar sources 
of copper to offer more metal in London. 


It would be optimistic to expect that turnover on the 
London market will soon approach, let alone exceed, 
the prewar volume ; but some increase is almost certain, 
particularly if forward copper again commands a 
premium. The market has not provided a satisfactory 
selling hedge for holders of stocks because three months’ 
metal has until recently been at the large discount of 
£1o aton. The holder of an excess stock could only 
justify hedging if he believed that prices would fall 
sharply, and even then it would be an expensive form 
of cover. But to the manufacturer who sold his goods 
forward without first obtaining his raw material, the 
hedge was satisfactory. The purchase of forward 
copper at £230 against a sale of copper products based 
on a cash price of £240 left a prospective profit which 
outweighed the cost of exchanging the tendered metal 
for the exact grade required. British manufacfurers 
seem to have been strangely reluctant to make full use 
of the forward contract, and their policy of buying 
hand-to-mouth at the spot price has helped to per- 
petuate the discount on forward copper. German 
industrialists, on the other hand, appear to have taken 
full advantage of the discount. 


In recent weeks the discount has narrowed to about 
£3 a ton, reflecting greater confidence in the prospect 
for copper prices—and an increased willingness to buy 
forward—and the easing of spot supplies. In copper, 
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as in the other metals, if forward prices were to 
command a premium, most of the market’s problems 
should be solved. Hedge sellers and buyers could both 
cover against the risk of fluctuations in price ; and pro- 
vided that the premium offset the cost of storage and 
finance, it would assist merchants to hold adequate 
stocks. There is, however, a limit to a market’s ability 
to hold stock, and at present prices this limit is likely 
to be lower than before the war. 

Despite its problems, the verdict on this transitional 
period in copper trading is that the Metal Exchange 
has been largely successful in re-establishing itself, as 
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Investors Think Again 


ILT-EDGED markets have moved downwards though 
(5 with several interruptions ; there were, as always, 
good reasons: trouble in the Far East, and the unresolved 
tangle at Geneva. The difference is that when the glitter- 
ing prize of a reduction in Bank rate was still dangled 
before investors, they were able to take troubles in their 
stride. Now they are more inclined to turn and look 


nervously back. Country investors who still have profits 
on gilt-edged bought before the Bank rate reduction sell. 
Institutional investors who still have ample funds to invest 
are not so eager that they cannot wait a few days. 
Another significant change has developed in the fort- 
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night since the Bank rate change—a distinct crowding of 
investment buying into the medium and fairly long-dated 
gilt-edged stocks at the expense of the dateless stocks. It 
has been on the dateless stocks, Consols 2} per cent, War 
Loan 34 per cent and “ Daltons ” that the falls have been 
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it has with the other metals—tin, lead and zinc. It 
could not hope to have become in ten brief months as 
effective as before the war; but it is a workable market, 
and the only international market. It could be more 
active and more broadly based if producers and con- 
sumers strove to make it so. Such a market would 
best serve the real interests of both sides of the industry. 
And the Bank of England, which has done so much to 
promote the commodity markets, might perhaps reflect 
whether it is now possible to go one stage further and 
allow the much maligned but economically valuable 
speculator to show if he can again play his part. 





proportionately heavy. Among the medium dates there has 
been little decline. This suggests that the big institutions, 
who make the running in the gilt-edged market, have taken 
the first steps towards putting up their guard. By no means 
does it imply that the “ bull market ” on the Stock Exchange 
is necessarily over, but it does suggest that some investors— 
probably some of the more influential—have begun to 
ponder that very question. : 

The behaviour of the industrial share market has been 
more decisive than that of the gilt-edged section. There 
was a distinct pause, and some setbacks followed by quick 
recoveries. Investors have as yet shown no inclination to 
“sell in May and go away.” Shares still react favourably 
and sharply to goed figures as the spate of scrip issues 
in the past week has shown. Gradually during the first 
half of this week the Financial Times index of fixed interest — 
securities lost a little ground, but it recovered on Thursday 
to reach 114.89 compared with the recent peak of 115.09 
on Friday of last week. Thursday’s recovery brought the 
index of industrial equities to 151.7, a new peak and a net 
rise of 1.3 in the week. 


Edith Comes Out 


6 J DITH,” the Estate Duties Investment Trust, has had 
E a large number of callers in its year as a débutante in 
the capital market. Edith was formed, under the auspices 
of the Industrial and Commercial Finance Corporation and © 
with the backing of insurance companies and investment 
trusts, to take an interest in private companies when con- 
tinuity of ownership and management was threatened by 
the swing of the death duties axe. In the year to March 
31st, it received 135 applications and did business with 22 
of them ; about ten of these cases came through ICFC. It 
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called up £500,000 of its authorised share capital of 
£1 million and invested £386,837 in unquoted securities 
and £42,942 in quoted stocks. Since the end of the financial 
year it has done business in another five cases, called up 
another £250,000 of its capital, and has brought its invest- 
ment portfolio up to £558,925 with commitments to invest 
£233,172 more. The investments cover a diversity of trades, 
with the emphasis on textile and engineering concerns. 
Moreover, Edith has placed another £302,000 of its 
customers’ shares with its own shareholders, taking itself 
only a part of the shares offered. In all, it has 
handled about £1 million—a spritely beginning for a com- 
pany described by its chairman, Lord Piercy, as a “ modest 
girl.” 

Edith is modest in a different sense ; by its very nature 
it is interested only in minority shareholdings. Its limit is 
a 50 per cent holding in a customer’s equity and it will 
consider holdings as small as 10 per cent. The average 
holding is about 20 per cent. Usually it has not invested 
more than about £65,000 in any one company and on one 
occasion it invested only £9,000. Where it has been asked 
to invest more than £65,000—once it dealt with a £200,000 
offer—it has passed shares on to the institutions which are 
its own shareholders. These institutions have been more 
willing to invest in the unquoted securities of private com- 
panies because they know that Edith can keep a friendly, 
watchful eye on the business. 

Although Edith has taken up a few participating prefer- 
ence shares, it has usually used the device of the non-voting 
preferred ordinary share, assuring itself of a reasonable 
yield on its investment while leaving control of the family 
business undisturbed ; these shares are convertible into 
straightforward equities if the company seeks a stock 
exchange quotation. Most of the investments taken up by 
Edith have been in companies arranging to meet future 
death duty liabilities and not where the duty has already 
been assessed. But, as yet, Edith has not been able to 
arrange an investment in a “ controlled ” company, coming 
under the provisions of Section 55 of the 1940 Finance 
Act. Once, however, the present Finance Bill is passed it 
may be able to make such an investment, for its valuation 
of shares will be recognised as the estate duty value under 
the proposed amendment that the value to be applied can 
be that arrived at in a sale between a willing buyer and 
seller within three years of the death of the “ controlling ” 
shareholder. Thus, the concessions on death duties may 
add to, rather than subtract from, Edith’s business. 


Omo Detergens 


0 group of products has been more aggressively adver- 
Nise since the war than the household washing 
powders, soap and synthetic detergents. Branded mar- 
garine may challenge them this summer in column-inches 
and in what advertising agents call “ above the line ” appro- 
priations. But “ below the line ”—that is, in the realm of 
coupons and free packets and two packets for the price of 
one—the washing powders seem likely to remain unrivalled. 
In launching its latest detergent, “ Omo,” throughout the 
nation, Unilever proposes to begin by giving a free packet 
to every household in the country—which means about 
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15 million packets, and at retail prices might cost o:er 
a million pounds. 

Omo is blue—though washing, one may be sure, as wh: 
as white—and may perhaps fairly be called a reply to ‘i: 
blue detergent powder Daz, made by Thomas Hedi: 
Ltd., of Newcastle. This subsidiary of the Cincinnati firm 
Proctor and Gamble numbers Tide and Oxydol amon 
its products; it is recorded as having spent abou 
£1,15§0,000 on press advertising alone last year, and in the 
last quarter its household washing products accounted for 
some 45 per cent of all expenditure on the press advertising 
of such goods. Hedley’s is generally credited with the 
largest share of the synthetic detergent field, and believed 
to outpace Unilever in this field as its parent company 
has outpaced Lever Brothers in the United States. It js 
a private company; but this year, for the first time, i: 
made public its annual statement of accounts which reveals 
the rewards of this commercial prowess. 

The statement showed an operating profit of £2,438,000 
for the year ended June 30, 1953, which may be compared 
with figures of £385,000 for 1951-52 and of £1,704,000 
for 1950-51. The sharply reduced figure for 1951-52 was 
partly due to abnormally high costs of raw materials ; but it 
resulted mainly from “a deliberate decision to spend heavily 
on the company’s development ”—from which some benefits 
were reaped in 1952-53. The balance sheet does indeed 
suggest that Hedley’s has been spending substantially o 
new plant ; but the “ development ” mentioned above may 
include the very heavy costs of initial sales promotion to 
launch its new products on a mass market, One unexpected 
change of generalship in the detergent war occurred late 
last week: Mr Robert Craig Wood, managing director of 
Hedley’s, who commanded it in its successful campaigns 
against Unilever, left the company, having declined the 
offer of “an equivalent post” in the parent company in 
Cincinnati. 
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Raw Cotton Agreement ? 


HE International Cotton Advisory Committee will again 

take up the thorny subject of an international marke'- 
ing agreement for raw cotton when it meets in Sao Paulo 
on June 7th. Last November, after examining the standing 
committee’s report on various schemes, the ICAC decided 
that this was not the time to consider negotiating an agrec- 
ment. But it appointed three independent experts to sug- 
yest what type of agreement would be technically the most 
practicable. It is understood that the expert’s repor! 
which will be before the meeting, favours a quota-cum 
buffer stock scheme. Such an agreement would evident! 
become effective only when conditions of surplus or scarcity 
had moved prices outside an agreed range. When a surplus 
arose, exporting countries would be guaranteed a sharc 
of the available market ; and when cotton became scarc:. 
importing countries would be guaranteed a share of avai 
able supplies. The technical problems of this or any othe: 
type of agreement are formidable, partly because cotton 1s 
produced in many grades and qualities, But even if thos: 
problems could be solved, it remains doubtful whether a” 
agreement would be in the best interests of producers anc 
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-otton textile manufacturers. Stability can be bought at 
0 high a price. 

Raw cotton is in direct competition with other fibres. 
nder an agreement, prices would tend to be less respon- 
e to this competition, and consumption might suffer. 
striction of production, which would be necessary if 
buffer stocks were not to grow to alarming size, would 
i to have the same effect—by discouraging the develop- 
: of more efficient sources of supply—just as it can be 
ied that the American support operations have already 
inished the competitive power of cotton. When the 
ket price of United States cotton falls to the support 
| the surplus is absorbed into the government buffer 
k. This checks the fall not only in prices of US 
ton, but also of outside growths and long-staple cotton 
Admittedly the existence of this stock checks the rise 
rice when demand increases. The acreage controls 
ed on the 19§4 cotton crop in America will restrict 
iput in the new low-cost cotton growing states such as 
fornia, as well as in the high-cost states: It may 
refore be just as well that a number of countries are 
sed to a cottom agreement at present. The United 
ites, for example, is hoping to expand, not restrict, its 
rts. Britain, having just returned to a free market 
iw cotton, does not favour interference with that 
<et. And the European cotton textile industries 
iounced their opposition to an agreement at their confer- 

> at Buxton last week. 
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Money Rates Settling Down 


y ILL rates in Lombard Street now seem to be settling 
B down at around the new level established immediately 
after the reduction of Bank rate, when the market’s tender 
basis for Treasury bills was adjusted from a little under 
2is per cent to 142 per cent. Ten days ago the market was 
developing a softer undertone, but the threatened weakening 
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of rates did not materialise. At last week’s Treasury bill 
offering the discount houses tendered at the same price as 
befote and “ outside” institutions—some of whom had 
previously paid more than was necessary—evidently came 
into line or abstained from tendering, with the result that 
the average rate of discount for the whole allotment rose 
slightly, from £1 14s. 1.75d. to £1 14s. 3.24d. per cent. 

This steadying of the rate was directly attributable to 
a tightening of short loan suppli¢s in the preceding few 
days, partly in consequence of the needs of “ outside ” 
lenders to find the funds to pay for the substantial volume 
of bills allotted to them on May 14th. On one occasion, 
as noted here last week, the pressure forced discount houses 
to seek marginal supplies for the balancing of their daily 
book by borrowing from the Bank of England at the 
“penal” terms—3 per cent for a week. Whether the 
authorities would have deliberately contrived this stringency 
if circumstances had not played into their hands cannot 
be surely guessed ; but the steadying effects upon market 
rates must have been welcomed. 

In this past week, the tender rate in New York for 
American Treasury bills has dropped further, to only 
0.718 per cent—almost exactly 1 per cent below the London 
tate and its lowest point since July, 1947. Moreover, the 
cost of selling dollars forward in order to cover the exchange 
risk on a switch of funds to London has fallen further, so 
that the scope for arbitrage has widened. In the circum- 


cumstanees, it is perhaps significant that credit conditions™ 


in the short loan market in London have remained difficult, 
although not so difficult as to drive the discount market 
into the Bank again. Meanwhile, the renewed flurry of 
buying pressure on sterling—caused by a brief revival 
of rumours about the sterling rate—has subsided. The 
middle sterling-dollar rate, which had again come within 


a “turn ” of the limit of $2.82, has slipped back to $2.8113. 


Coryton Refinery Completed 


HE Queen Mother sailed down the Thames on Thursday 
- to open the Vacuum Oil Company’s new refinery at 
Coryton, the fourth major refinery to be completed in this 
country since the war. Vacuum’s flying horse has been 
fretting under starter’s orders since branded petrols came 
back on to the British market fifteen months ago. Until 
the refinery was completed and the catalytic cracking unit 
came on stream, Vacuum has been importing high octane 
motor spirit for blending into premium petrols in order to 
keep the new trade-mark in the public eye. With the ending 
of these expedients, the flying horse takes his proper place 
beside the other fauna, flora and crustacea of the oil 
industry. 

Although it has cost £15 million to build, and took three 
and a half years in the building, Coryton is only a medium- 
sized refinery ; its capacity is roughly a million tons of 
crude oil a year, compared with the 6 million ton through- 
put of a giant like the Esso Petroleum Company’s refinery 
at Fawley, the biggest in Europe. This is, perhaps, because 
it was originally planned as a refinery for producing lubri- 
cating oils. The Vacuum Oil Company has always specialised 
in lubricants, and indeed sold nothing else in this country 
until Coryton began to come on stream. 
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The company is of mixed Anglo-American parentage. 
It was originally the British subsidiary of the American 
Socony-Vacuum company ; in 1950 this company went into 
partnership with Powell Duffryn Ltd., which already owned 
an oil storage business on the Coryton site, and the refinery 
project there was put in hand. Its main purpose was to 
provide a non-dollar source of lubricating feed-stock with 
proportionately less emphasis on other oil products. Only 
later was it decided to add a catalytic cracking unit to the 
refinery and go into the production and marketing of high 
octane premium petrols. There is plenty of room for expan- 
sion if Vacuum fights its way successfully into the national 
petrol market. But expansion will involve a lot of money. 
Since 1948 the capital investment in the company has risen 
from £2 million to £22 million—a good proportion contri- 
buted from Powell Duffryn’s compensation for the coal- 
mines it used to own. 


Chess Masters at EPU 


ISCUSSIONS have begun in Paris this week on the terms 

for funding and repaying Britain’s EPU debts to the 
creditor countries concerned. These are bilateral negotia- 
tions conducted simultaneously with Germany, the Nether- 
lands, Switzerland and Belgium. The British negotiators 
are giving an exhibition recalling that of a chess master 
playing simultaneous games from board to board. There 
is here the difference, however, that although the games are 
bilateral, some attempt has to be made to mould the results 
into a similar pattern. The discussions concern one half 
of the £180 million overdraft that Britain had outstanding 
with EPU when agreement was reached in Paris to withdraw 
long outstanding credits and debits from the Union and 
settle them by direct arrangements between creditors and 
debtors. Of the £90 million to be funded, by far the 
greater part—over £40 million—is due to Germany. Britain 
has already agreed to make a downpayment in gold equal to 
one quarter of the amount to be funded, i.e., £224 million. 
The balance of £673 million will be repayable over a period 
of not less than three and not more than seven years. Dis- 
cussions are still proceeding to fix the precise term of the 
repayment period. Another point at issue is whether or not 
any interest payment should be made on this funded debt. 
The British spokesmen asked for a waiver of interest orf the 
ground that the greater part of this money is owing to 
Germany and that Germany has been excused all interest 
payment on the inter-governmental postwar debt owing to 
Britain, in accordance with the 1953 external debt settle- 
ment. This argument does not, however, apply to the 
amount owing by Britain to the other creditors ; for this 
reason, it may be that a modest concession will have to be 
made, 


Ships or Dividends 


T was almost a foregone conclusion that sooner or later 
i the shareholders of Peninsular and Oriental Steam 
Navigation Company would ask for more and find them- 
selves at variance with their chairman. Sir William Craw- 
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ford Currie and his fellow directors run a dividend policy 
which commands the respect, but not necessarily the assent, 
of its victims. He believes that the historical cost type 
of depreciation is nonsense, and that any system which does 
not replace ship with ship, taking up the inflation of costs 
in its stride, has not done its work. At the same time, 
as he made clear at the meeting last Wednesday, his faith 
in the ultimate future of shipping is undimmed. Therefore 
he continues to build ships notwithstanding the present 
high costs and modest prospective earnings. He builds them 
largely with the shareholders’ highly taxed funds, and the 
amount which the deferred shareholders receive, even with 
last year’s 22 per cent dividend, is a small fraction of the 
Group’s earnings. 

But at Wednesday’s meeting the dissenting shareholders 
showed that they, too, could produce strong arguments. 
The opposition claimed that the net assets of the group had 
been raised by this ultra-conservative policy to over £200 
million (say £25 per deferred stock unit standing in the 
market at 76s. 3d.) and that shareholders were getting only 
a return of around 1 per cent on the true capital employed. 
Fortunately a serious breach was avoided through the chair- 
man’s wise gesture in agreeing to receive the dissentient 
shareholders, including, it is expected, Sir Harold Gillett, 
the accountant, though not as an official deputation. 

Whether such a meeting can bridge the gap between Sir 
William’s conservative principles and shareholders’ more 
liberal hopes is an open question. But it can be argued that 
even now P and O’s cautious chairman is not wholly true to 
his own tenets. He strives to set aside each year out of 
taxed and untaxed money enough to maintain the replace- 
ment value of the fleets. Since the war he has never quite 
succeeded ; last year even if he had paid no deferred divi- 
dend he would not, on his own showing, have ploughed back 
enough. Yet he paid 22 per cent. Nil is the figure which 
on his own strictest logic he should have paid. 


Implementing Monopoly Reports 


HE Minister of Supply’s statement in Parliament last 
week that if the Cable Makers’ Association and the 
Covered Conductors’ Association will promise to alter some 
of their trading practices by the end of this year “ it will 
not be necessary to make an order under Section 10 of the 
Monopolies Act” suggests that discussions with the indus- 
try over nearly two years have so far been fruitless. This 
power to make orders prohibiting practices held to be 
restrictive has only been used once—in respect of dental 
goods—since the Monopolies Commission was set up. 
Naturally, it has been a potent weapon in reserve for any 
minister seeking to persuade an industry to abandon such 
practices voluntarily ; but so far its power has generally 
been used in private. 
The Monopolies Commission signed a report in April, 
1952, declaring that conditions of monopoly existed in te 
supply of insulated electric wires and cables, and it w25 
published in July of that year. The Ministry then opened 
discussions with the industry about the Commission’ 
recommendations that a number of collective trading 
arrangements, including the fixing of common prices for 
cables and conductors, the division of the market by per- 
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centage quotas, and exclusive dealing arrangemenss : with 
wholesalers and other buyers, should be brought to an end. 
The Ministry is now seeking “voluntary” acceptance. of 
these recommendations, with two exceptions; one that 
might require the publication of prices negotiated with the 
British Electricity Authority, and a second concerning 
prices charged for telephone cable to buyers other than the 
General Post Office. So far, the two trade associations 
concerned have made no public statement. 

There is one other industry with which the Government 
is now discussing action on a Monopolies Commission 
report—calico printing. The master calico printers 
expressed their attachment to their present price and quota 
system during the inquiry, and their bitter opposition to the 
Commission’s criticism of these when its report was pub- 
lished. One of the trades unions concerned, which frigidly 
informed the Commission, through the medium of the 
TUC, that they had no evidence to give, has now echoed 
the employers. At its annual council meeting a fortnight 
ago, Mr Ernest Gardner, the union’s president, criticised 
the recommendations that the pricing system should be 
ended ; and he declared “ We have no intention of quietly 
going back to the days of cut-throat competition.” Mr. 
W. L. Heywood, general secretary of the union, later 
explained that this was the considered view of the union. 
He may have done so with some slight embarrassment. 
For Mr Heywood is himself a member of the Monopolies 
Commission, though he did not sign the report on calico 
printing. 


“Pru” Down the Middle 


HE insurance companies can be forgiven for a certain 
a sensitivity to attacks on their investment policies. 
One band of critics argues that they do not provide as much 
risk capital for British industry as they could ; another 
attacks them on the ground that their shareholdings give 
the insurance companies an undesirable measure of influence 
over the policy of industry. Last week, Mr E. J. W. 
Borrajo, the deputy chairman of the Prudential Assurance 
Company, devoted part of his address to answering these 
self-cancelling attacks. 

After adding about £8 million last year to its holdings, 
the “Pru” has an equity portfolio of about £83 million, 
with an equity interest in nearly 1,100 British companies. 
But the average shareholding is less than 24 per cent of 
the market capitalisation of each company. The average 
holding in the giants of industry, though it represents a 
large cash investment, is even smaller. In only 14 com- 
panies has the “Pru” an equity holding of more than 
25 per cent and eight of these are investment and finance 
companies, which themselves have widely spread port- 
folios. Only two companies are controlled by the “Pru” ; 
the first is the wholly owned subsidiary, Prudential 
Nominees Ltd., and the other is North Central Wagon and 
Finance Company, Ltd., in which the “ Pru” has a 57.7 
per cent interest, suggesting an interesting relationship 
between insurance money and hiré purchase finance. 
The figures themselves answer the critics. Mr Borrajo 
could have added that the insurance companies are the most 
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passive of shareholders, exercising ‘their yotes only in ex- 
tremity to protect the class rights of the shares they hold. 

Does the opposite criticism bear examination? Mr 

Borrajo thinks not ; he points out: 

Our company is at all times ready and willing to play its 
part in providing finance for undertakings which are ex- 
panding on sound and progressive lines. Such investments 
properly selected are in the interests of our policyholders 
and at the same time advantageous. to the national 
economy. It has been our experience that there have not 
been sufficient investments of this character available to 
absorb the funds at our disposal and this may well be an 
indication that too little is being done towards the re- 
equipment and modernisation of British industry. 

As Stock Exchange people well know and as the statements 
made at the general meetings of the Sun Insurance Office 
and Provincial Insurance Company confirm, the funds for 
investment are still flowing strongly into the insurance 
offices, and out again into the security markets. Most of 
the offices would share Mr Borrajo’s pleasure if there were 
an increase in the supply of high-class equities ; it is cer- 
tainly not their fault that their existing scale of buying is 
draining the market dry. 


Argentinians to Think Again 2? 


HE official communique issued at the end of the London 
discussions between British and Argentine ministers 
was more revealing in its omissions than in its content. 
Between its lines it was easy to see that the “ educative ” 
purposes of these talks were not wholly achieved. The 
main intent had been to explain to the Argentine ministers 
“the change to multilateral policies which the United 
Kingdom had made in the past few years.” The explana- 
tions were fully given, and it is stated that there was “ full 
appreciation on both sides.” But how little the real implica- 
tions of the lesson went home can be deduced from the 
statement that British exports to Argentina “should be 
assured of a continuing market on equal terms with those 
of other countries, in so far as Argentine sterling earnings 
permit.” Argentina’s continued hankering after bilateralism, 
and failure to comprehend the precepts of multilateralism, 
could not be more clearly implied. The Argentine ministers 
can, however, now be in no doubt about the setting in which 
they must frame their 1954-55 programme of exports to the 
United Kingdom. Their meat, cereals, linseed oil and other 
traditional produce will find a ready market here provided 
they are of the right quality and the right price—provided, 
in other words, they can be sold in free markets in which 
the buyers will be swayed by no considerations, economic 
or political, extraneous to the bargain on hand, 

Both sides expressed the desire “to raise trade to the 
highest level possible and to frame any future agreement 
on this basis.” The details of that agreement will be con- 
sidered in the near future, when the Argentine officials who 
accompanied the two ministers return from the visit to 
Germany on which they embarked after leaving London. 
The mood in which they return may depend on the response 
they have received in Bonn to the bilateral invitations they 
will certainly have made to German ministers and officials. 
The communique issued after the London talks made no 
reference to the payments arrangements that will apply to 
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Argentine-sterling trade after June 30th. Argentina is now 
in the list of transferable account countries, but it has the 
special privilege that any sterling it may accumulate over 
and above {£20 million is convertible into gold or dollars. 
There is no reason why that privilege should be continued. 
Argentina’s sterling balances are in any case well below 
this ceiling. The talks in London also included discussions 
on the possibility of the resumption of financial remittances 
from Argentina. ~The fact that no comment on these dis- 
cussions is made in the communiqué suggests that the strong 
representations that must have been made by the British 
representatives have so far fallen on deaf ears. 


New Peaks in Cocoa 


HIS month the price of cocoa has bounded to fresh 
peaks with what must seem to manufacturers a painful 

and monotonous regularity. The latest peak in London has 
not been held, but the present price of about 535s. a cwt 
for Accra cocoa for nearby shipment is still sos. higher 
than at the beginning of the month. July futures are $7s. 
higher at about 532s. a cwt, and December futures are 453. 
higher at about 467s. Prices have almost doubled since the 
season began on October 1st. The earlier advance in prices 
has clearly failed to discount the world shortage of cocoa. 
The period of acute shortage has now arrived. The 
marketing boards in British West Africa, the source of about 
one-third of the world’s cocoa, sold their last supplies from 
the 1953/54-main crops this month, and only about 10,000 
tons of the mid crops will be available until supplies from the 
1954/54 main crops begin to arrive in London in Decem- 
ber. The first estimates of the new West African crop will 
not be known until September, and after their experience 
this season, private dealers are understandably reluctant 
to sell these crops forward. The intermediate crop in 
Brazil, the second largest producing country, should be well 
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above average at about 1.2 million bags (of 60 kilos), but 
this may provide little, if any, check to prices. The 
prospects for this crop have been known for some time, aid 
the bulk of it is already sold forward. 

World production in the 1953/54 crop year is estimaicd 
by Gill and Duffus to have fallen by 60,000 tons to 720,000 
tons, whereas world consumption of cocoa beans in 1953 
is estimated at the record figure of some 810,000 tons. 
Although some savings have been made, particularly in 
America, by increasing the use of substitutes and economis- 
ing in chocolate coatings, world consumption is still high, 
and stocks have been reduced to minimum levels. Failing a 
substantial increase in the main West African and Brazilian 
crops, consumption will have to be checked by higher prices 
of cocoa products. Prices of products are still well below 
replacement costs of raw cocoa, and the use of substitutes, 
at least in the short term, is limited. The price at which 
supply and demand will be equated is conjectural, but it 
may prove to be somewhat less than soos. a cwt. Although 
an increase in plantings in British West Africa cannot relieve 
the existing shortage, it is to be hoped that the governments 
will pay the farmers more for their crops next season. This 
would at least help to expand future production, and might 
help.to moderate the search for substitutes. There is now 
a clear danger that the prospective long-term growth in 
world demand may be halted. 


Butyl Rubber from Fawley? 


HIS week the Esso Petroleum Company was still un- 
T willing to confirm a report that it intends to make 
butyl synthetic rubber at its Fawley refinery ; such a project, 
it said coyly, was “a serious possibility,” but no decision 
had yet been taken, Esso, the American parent group, might 
produce this general-purpose synthetic rubber at Fawley, 
in France, or in Germany ; it has just opened a new refinery 
at Hamburg. Fawley is certainly the most significant source 
of butylene in this country for this synthetic rubber, but 
there are other profitable uses for this petroleum ¢°s, 
including aviation spirit. 

There are, moreover, politics in the decision, The 
rubber industry would be glad to have a British source 
of general-purpose synthetic rubber, as well as the 
more specialised types that are to be produced ©: 
ICI, Monsanto, and Dunlop, but the Colonial Office, looking 
to the interests of the natural rubber producers, is strons'y 
opposed. Elsewhere in Europe, particularly in France, 
there is no such division of government interests ; indecd, 
the group might secure specific government assistance [01 
production of butyl rubber there. 


Hudson’s Bay and Oil 


HE Governor and Company of Adventurers of England 
Trading into Hudson’s Bay may be the oldest English 
company, but it is growing alongside the Canadian economy, 
which is vigorous and young. Therefore, it shows a yout!- 
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Shaan 


FOR OVER FOUR YEARS Mukasa has watched the 
great dam being built at Owen Falls, to 
make more electricity for Uganda. 

Mukasa has seen much good come from 
electric power. 

In this new hydro-electric scheme he sees 
a brighter future for his people. “ Electricity,” 
says Mukasa, is olwobuluungi bwabantu—“ for 
he benefit of Man”. 


AEI 


for everything electrical 


OLWOBULUUNGI BWABANTU! 











Her Majesty the Queen, homeward bound 
on her world tour, recently opened the Owen 
Falls dam. The six 16,770-kVA waterwheel 
alternators, which make the electricity, are 
being supplied by one of the nine famous 
British companies that together make up A.E.I. 


A.E.I. (Associated Electrical Industries) 
make everything electrical from a turbine to 
a torch bulb. 


Associated Electrical Industries 
ate a family of companies : 


The British Thomson-Houston Co. Ltd. 
Metropolitan-Vickers Electrical Co. Ltd. 
The Edison Swan Electric Co. Ltd. 
Ferguson Pailin Ltd. 

The Hotpoint Electric Appliance Co. Ltd. 
International Refrigerator Co. Ltd. 
Newton Victor Ltd. 

Premier Electric Heaters Ltd. 

Sunvic Controls. Ltd. 
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i, YOUR COMPANY’S BOARDROOM 
impressively but monumentally dull—a 
room still sacred to the memory of an 
august founder? .Or is it a pleasant place 
in which to meet—a background for clear 
thinking, and brisk discussion? 

This surely is what it should be—a room 
which reflects the Company’s present day 
character and outlook. 

Our design studio has many such board- 
rooms to its credit, as well as furnishing 
schemes for whole office blocks, hotels 
and ships. But you will find us just as 
helpful if you are looking for a desk to 
suit an executive. 


If you would like to see what we can do, 


| What’s your line 
on STEEL 


{ATHODE RAY TUBES in many of the latest 
() television receivers are made with walls of 
steel. Very special steel. To this steel the glass 
screen on which the TV picture appears can 
actually be joined in perfect fusion. 

And the advantages of these steel-welded tubes ? 
They are easier to produce and therefore cheaper. 
They are stronger, safer to use, lighter in weight 
and easier to handle. All thanks to steel. 





Many special steels have been developed in 
recent years. Steel is now not only the toughest and 
cheapest of metals ; continuous research has made 
it one of the most versatile. 

In six years since 1947 production of alloy and 
high speed steels has risen from 623,000 tons to 
1,066,000 tons; an increase of over 70%. 


tell your secretary to write for our new 
booklet, Furniture for Special Needs— 
better still, visit our new Contracts Show- 
room and look round for yourself. 


HEAL’S 


CONTRACTS LTD 


S| [ [ L is at your service 


THE BRITISHIRON AND STEEL FEDERATION 


196 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, 
TELEPHONE MUSEUM 


LONDON, W-! 
1666 


S78 
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ful resilience tinged with good fortune. At the annual meet- 
ing last Friday, the Governor, Mr W. J. Keswick, announced 
that one of the two wells being drilled south of Sturgeon 
Lake, 250 miles north-west of Edmonton, has just struck 
25 per cent gravity oil. The well is in a Crown reservation 
of 100,000 acres, in which Hudson’s Bay Oil and Gas Com- 

any has a one-third interest. It lies three and a half miles 

m the original Amerdad find, and in Mr Keswick’s view 

y eventually prove an important addition to the assets 
of Hudson’s Bay Oil and Gas Company. Speculators must 

d their breath, for the results of the second of these two 

ls is due within a week or two. 

This is the latest addition to the Hudson’s Bay Company’s 
important interests in Canada’s oil and natural gas resources. 
Hudson’s Bay Oil and Gas Company holds rights over 
11,350,000 acres including 4,460,000 acres of Hudson’s Bay 

ompany lands. It has an output at this stage of no more 

han 5,000 barrels a day though it has invested $113 million. 
Hudson’s Bay itself has a one-quarter interest in the oil 
ind gas company—an investment of {1} million, the senior 
partner being Continental Oil Company of Delaware. Rightly 
Mr Keswick warns Hudson’s Bay shareholders that these 
interests in Canadian oil will mature only gradually and 

at in the meantime expenditure on oil continues to exceed 
oil income in the ratio of two to one. But he reaffirms his 
faith in ultimate success. 

Were it not for oil and natural gas Hudson’s Bay share- 
holders might feel that their immediate prospects, though 
sound, were more than fully discounted. Some Canadian 
shareholders last year evidently took that view. The pro- 
portion of Canadian held shares fell from 17 per cent to 
11.31 per cent while the British resident proportion rose 
from 67 to 75.54. Mr Keswick’s statement puts a premium 
on oil prospects again and the rise of over 7s. to 123s. this 


week leaves the yield on the {£1 ordinary shares around 
2.8 per cent. 


Tax Gatherer and the Public 


T an appropriate moment, while the Finance Bill is under 
/ \ discussion, the Institute of Directors has scored a 
tactical victory over the tax collecting machine. An exces- 
sively zealous questionnaire into directors’ expenses has 
brought an expression of regret from the Financial Secretary 
to the Treasury. The questionnaire, ranging over the field 
oi directors’ expenses, travel, and firms’ cars, included this 
question: “ (12) Entertainment: (a) Type of people enter- 
tained, (b) Nature of entertainment, (c) Reason for enter- 
tainment.” Despite the obvious chagrin of Mr Emrys 
Hughes and Mr Douglas Jay, the disappearance of this type 
of inquisition will be widely welcomed by many who have 
no sympathy for tax evasion. 

The retail distributors, too, have criticisms, one against 
the Finance Bill and the other against the local autho- 
riues. There will be much sympathy with their feeling 
that the Estate Duty concession which reduces the duties 
n industrial premises, as on agricultural land, by 45 per 
cent should be extended to retail premises. As at present 
drafted the concession applies to department stores only 
‘n Tespect of machinery and plant, which may well mean 
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only on the lift installation and the boiler. Retailers 
reluctantly admit that they expect stores to be deprived of 
the investment allowances since that allowance is designed 
to stimulate industrial investment and exports. They see 
no reason why the limitation should be extended to the 
estate duty provisions, designed to prevent breaking of 
family owned businesses, for family businesses still flourish 
in the retail trades. A series of amendments has been tabled 
by a group of Conservative members led by Mr. Ralph 
Assheton seeking to sweep away the restriction in the 
broadest terms. They wish to strike out the word industrial 
and to include premises “ owned or let for the purpose of 
selling the products of the business.” 

The Retail Distributors’ Association is also at grips 
with the local tax collectors in Liverpool and Sheffield. 
Although the Local Government Act of 1948 transferred 


the job of rating valuation from the local authorities to the 


Department of Inland Revenue two local authorities have 
decided to proceed with comprehensive revaluations. Liver- 
pool was part way through its revaluation when the 1948 
Act came into force. It decided to complete the job in the 
centre of the City and as a result brought into effect new 
and substantially higher assessments in the business area of 
the City. Stores there had to face increased assessments 
which under the 1948 Act would have come into force in 
1956 at earliest. The Courts upheld Liverpool and now 
Sheffield has followed suit with a revaluation in the centre 
of its City limited to shops, offices and banks. Rates are 
levied on the increased assessments as from April, 1953, 
which would not have taken effect until 1956. The Minister 
of Housing and Local Government (Mr Macmillan) in reply 
to a question has said that he deprecated any such action 
on the part of the local authorities in advance of revalua- 
tion, but that he had no powers except to advise. 


Award for Thomas W. Ward 


HE first British “ Oscar” for a company report, repre- 
T sented by a pair of silver wall sconces, has been given 
to Thomas W. Ward. Six months ago The Accountant 
decided to make one or more awards a year to public com- 
panies “ in relation to the form and contents of their report 
and accounts.” After nearly §00 reports had been sifted 
the panel of judges, headed by Mr Montagu Gedge, QC, 
decided to give the award to Thomas W. Ward for its 
report for the year to June 30, 1953. 

The judges, though they set store by the full disclosure 
of information, have not disclosed the detailed standards 
that they themselves applied. But they must have had two 
tests in mind: how well the intricate accounting details 
required by the 1948 Act were displayed for the benefit of 
the expert, and how smoothly the report succeeded in giving 
the innocent shareholder a clear and fair picture of the com- 
pany’s activities. These are subjective tests and judgments 
made by reference to them would not invariably agree. 
Thomas W. Ward has attained a remarkably high standard ; 
it has backed up a tidy set of balance sheet and profit and 
loss accounts with statistical tables including more informa- 
tion than the law requires. Its industrial activities were 
fully covered in a lengthy statement by the chairman, issued 
with the accounts. It published turnover figures ; it drew 
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attention to important accounting ratios in its statistical 
summaries ; and it issued a gross trading account, showing 
the breakdown of the parent company’s sales. 

Such practices are now increasingly common in the better 
British company accounts and the judges cannot have had 
an easy decision. One of the factors that may have tilted 
the balance is that Thomas W. Ward, with a business which 


.covers far more than shipbreaking and embraces a host of 


subsidiary companies both at home and overseas, had a 
difficult task in licking the multitude of accounting digits 
into shape. Its shareholders have been treated with the 
courtesy and candour which is their due as owners of the 
business. Congratulations are due to The Accountant for 
initiating a competition which helps to strengthen the links 
between companies and their owners and to Thomas W. 
Ward for showing how well this can be done. 


Ford’s Farming System 


HE Ford Motor Company has opened a new farm 

mechanisation training centre at Boreham in Essex, 
as part of a wider scheme to build up a “ Ford farming 
system” in competition to the rival “ Ferguson system.” 
There. is. a growing tendency to design a range of imple- 
ments to suit a specific tractor, which may create difficul- 
ties for the farmer who does not want to standardise on one 
range but usually ensures that the purchase of a manufac- 
turer’s tractor will sooner or later be followed by the pur- 
chase of associated implements. The boldest experiment 
of this kind -has been built round the light Ferguson tractor, 
where the implements designed for the Ferguson tractor 
and no other have been sold to farmers as the “ Ferguson 
system.” Ford, selling a medium tractor, has throughout 
kept one eye on the farmer who buys machinery piecemeal 
and expects his tractor to pull the lot; although the company 
also makes basic’ machinery like ploughs and cultivators, 
it has been careful not to overstress the dependence of Ford 
tractors on Ford implements. The implement manufac- 
turers who have. designed machinery to suit the Fordson 
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tractors have likewise been anxious to avoid the impres: ion 
that their equipment would work on no other. 

The training centre provides one way in which the com- 
pany can develop the idea of a Ford system of farm mec'ia- 
nisation without overstressing the interdependence of the 
tractors and their approved range of implements. The Bore- 
ham centre will take 20 students at a time, and instrict 
them in the rudiments of mechanised farming—based on 
Ford tractors and Ford approved implements. The effects 
of the indoctrination will be most valuable when the students 
come from overseas. Ferguson already run a centre of ‘his 
kind, and Ford has also given training, although on a |«ss 
elaborate scale than will now be possible. Farm machinery 
has become a major business, with British farmers alone 
spending £300 million a year on tractors and implemen:;. 
Ford, producing more than 200 tractors a day, has a strong 
stake in the market, ai.d in spite of the difference in power, 
the Fordson’s most serious rival remains the Ferguson 
tractor, being turned out at the rate of 250 a day. 


The Value of Weight 


METAL that is roughly one and a half times as heavy 
as the same quantity of lead would not at first sight 
be expected to find its main applications within the aircraft 
industry. But the “Heavy Alloy” of which the General 
Electric Company has just begun full scale production at 
Wembley is used extensively in aircraft primarily because of 
this property. It goes into the “ mass balances ” contained 
within the control surfaces that. make possible quick 
response to the dontrols of the aircraft, into certain instru- 
ments, and into the braking systems of the undercarriage— 
all points at which the maximum density is required to fit 
weight into limited physical dimensions. 

The “heavy alloy ” is largely composed of tungsten, and 
its specific gravity is not far below gold and platinum, and 
far greater than that of lead. It was first developed in the 
GEC research laboratories as a protective material superior 
to lead in absorbing the gamma radiation emitted by radium 


in heavy “ collars ” for treating cancer of the larynx. The 
value of its great mass for small size brought it into the ficld 
of instrumentation, aircraft control, and other applications 
where balance is of surpassing importance, such as high 
speed photography. It is produced by sintering a mixture 
of tungsten, nickel, and other powders at white heat. 4 
process that reduces its volume by nearly a fifth, and raises 
its specific gravity from about that of lead to half as much 
again. The company is developing a new series of alloys 
that have even higher densities without any loss in tens:!¢ 
strength. 


69 Crystal Balls 


HE professional economists who are annually inviicd 
by the Royal Statistical Society to record their fore- 
casts of economic trends were this year given until af‘<r 
the budget to reply, and asked if they cared to go into rather 
more detail. Of the 108 economists in the academic and 
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4 Can YOU make 
the grade with her? 
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Because she is one of the millions of young people who 
king ahead, forming brand habits and deciding on the 
to buy now and in the years to come. Although she is 
ning, she is open to persuasion and if your advertisements 
the grade with her now you are sowing the seeds of your 
prosperity. 


roaching the problems of our time so realistically and 
ting the news in a vital, up-to-the-minute style, the Daily 
ppeals outstandingly to the vigorous, ‘‘keen to get on” 
r generation. With the biggest daily sale on earth (it 
1,600,000) it offers you the most powerful mass market 
in the history of daily newspapers at the lowest square 
thousand rate of all national dailies. Daily Mirror 


ire young readers. Your customers today .... next month 
t year, 
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ALL MODELS EX-STOCK 


ABELSON & CO 


(Engineers) Limited 
COVENTRY RD., SHELDON, BIRMINGHAM, 26 
Phone: Sheldon 2424 (10 lines) Grams: Abelson, Birmingham 


See us at stand No. 2 M.O.W. Building 
Plant Exhibition, Reading. June 24th—30th. 
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Where do we 


If you have a manufacturing 
problem to which plastics might 
provide a solution, the answer is: 
“Go to the Product and Mould Design Service 
of the B.I.P. Group.” 

Here you will find people who know about 
moulding powders, about the making of 


moulding tools and presses and about the 
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go from here? 


moulding of all kinds of products 
in all kinds of plastics, For the 
B.I.P. Group has practical ex- 
perience in all branches of the industry. 

Our Product and Mould Design Department 
exists to provide a specialist advisory service 
to industry and to the plastics moulding trade. 


Its services are available without obligation. 
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The most ~aillihlliba service in plastics 


BEETLE UREA AND MELAMINE MOULDING POWDERS - 


BEETLE POLYESTER RESINS * BEETLE RESINS FOR 


THE PAPER, PAINT, TEXTILE, WOODWORKING AND FOUNDRY INDUSTRIES - MOULDING TOOLS AND PRESSES 


BRITISH INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS LIMITED ¢ 1 ARGYLL STREET, LONDON, W.! 
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business world who were circularised, 69 completed fore- 
casts of the course of industrial output, exports, unemploy- 
ment, consumers’ expenditure, and retail prices, as in earlier 

ears; and 28 of them also essayed a forecast of the 
“ Changes in Real Demand and Supplies ” estimates that 
appear each year in the Economic Survey, which necessi- 
iated guessing how the additional resources available in the 
economy will be used. 

These detailed forecasts are perhaps the only ones that 
might have been affected significantly by Mr Butler’s “ no- 
change” budget, with its attempted stimulus to investment. 
In the opinion of these 28 economists, it may be worth 
noting, only about 30 per cent of the additional resources 
they believe should be available will go into fixed invest- 
ment this year ; in real terms, about three-quarters as much 
as went into investment from the extra resources available 
in 1953. Of the 41 economists who chanced their arms 
upon the development of the terms of trade this year, 20 
thought there would be little change from the level of the 
last quarter of 1953 ; six believed that the terms would con- 





Forecasts for 1954 






~ 
Average Range 





Index of industrial production. .. | 120-0 124-0 118—132 
Index of volume of exports..... 98-1 99-4 95—104 
Unemployment as percentage of 

number of insured employees. . 1-6 1-6 1-3—2-0 
Personal expenditure on.° con- 


sumers’ goods and = services 
(percentage change over pre- 





VIOU WOOT ic cck cheese ek eens | +43-9* +2°-5 —2-0—+9:-0 
Interim index of retail prices. .... 140-0 142-1 | 138—145 

* This is the change in personal expenditure on consumers’ goods 
in 1953 compared with 1952 (at 1948 prices). 


tinue to move in Britain’s favour, and 15 that they would 
move against Britain. On last year’s guesses, incidentally, 
the economic forecasters as a group were fairly near the 
mark on exports, unemployment, and retail prices ; they 
were too pessimistic by half on industrial production, and 
guessing before the last year’s budget, they markedly under- 
estimated the rise in personal consumption. 


Banging the Savings Drum 


Ts National Savings Movement is to revive the device 
of the annual savings campaign—complete with 
drummed and beflagged processions, civic receptions, com- 
petitive local targets and “ weeks.” At the National Savings 
Assembly at Llandudno last week Lord Mackintosh passed 
the word down to the battalions of organisers and savings 
workers to get busy for the great occasion and to use all 
their ingenuity to make a big splash. The public cam- 
paign, timed for October to March next, will be opened 
by the Duke of Edinburgh at a Rally of the Movement in 
the Festival Hall. Its target will not be expressed in 
volume of savings but in number of savers, and the aim 
wil be to recruit 2 million “new savers "—people who 
secure a new holder’s card for certificates, buy defence 


bonds for the first time, or open a new savings deposit 
account. 
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At first glance, this return to the noisy propaganda 
methods of the past may seem a little surprising, for the 
Savings Movement, like other repositories of personal 
savings, has been looking a good deal healthier lately. 
National savings showed a net credit of £24 million in 
1953-54, whereas in 1952-53 they had been in net debit 
to the extent of £27 million; and in the first seven weeks 
of the current fiscal year they also improved upon the 
previous year’s performance. Lord Mackintosh attributes 
this change of trend primarily to the “ renewed stability of 
the pound ”—that is, the relative stability of prices during 
the past year—to the fact that the wartime arrears of con- 
sumer demand have now been overtaken, and to the waning 
of the disturbance caused by the tax probe into savings 
accounts. 

The conditions for personal saving last year were cer- 
tainly the most propitious since the war, but it cannot be 
assumed that they will not deteriorate. Any reversal of the 
recent strongly favourable trend of the terms of trade would 
endanger the stability of domestic prices and the margin 
for saving that wage-earners seem to have found last year 
(when wages rose faster than prices). The National Savings 
Movement shows good psychological judgment in seizing 
this moment for a new drive, especially as the improvement 
has given new zest to its workers. But it is to be hoped 
that the campaign will not rest too much on the target- 
seeking frenzy of earlier years. Big sums of “savings ” 
collected in a few campaign weeks are of no real value if 
the ensuing weeks are lean ones. It is the genuine habit of 
saving that matters. It is well, therefore, that the emphasis 
is to be on new savers rather than new money. 


Plant for Russia 


URING the six months to May 15th, British exporters 
D applied for licences to sell more than {32 million 
worth of machine tools, electrical equipment and metals to 
Russia and China ; nearly £4 million were allowed, though 
this total covered certain goods for which licences are not 
required. This announcement, in a written Parliamentary 
answer last week, was not particularly informative. It did 
not show the value of applications separately for Russia and 
China—which many businessmen, and the existing strategic 
controls, approach differently. At face value, too, it may 
over-emphasise the contrast between the licences applied for 
and the number granted. Both the time taken to handle 
applications and the possibility that some exporters may 
apply in respect of goods for which they do not hold entirely 
firm orders may also blur this comparison. 

With the review now going on in Paris of the existing 
strategic controls on exports to countries behind the Iron 
Curtain, and the hints that some relaxations on specific 
products such as machine tools may be made in advance of 
the general review, industrialists are understandably anxious 
not to miss the large orders that can be obtained, com- 
paratively simply if not easily, from Russia and the satellites. 
A state purchasing organisation, after a week’s discussions, 
may produce a bulk order of a size that would take many 
separate negotiations with private buyers. A group of British 
textile machinery companies last week announced orders for 
machinery worth £7 million for delivery over two years, and 
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various machine-tools companies have secured orders that 
will take a significant proportion of their output if they pass 
the controls. An order for three fish factory ships worth 
£4 million, however, has been turned down by the control 
authorities here ; these vessels, the Admiralty held, could 
be converted into submarine depot ships. 


SHORTER NOTES 


The use of closed circuit television, which enables the top 
officials in the central office of a corporation to address 
their local staffs privately, is rapidly replacing the old busi- 
ness gatherings and conventions that have played so large 
a part in the social life and expense accounts of American 
businessmen. The prospects are that there will be fewer 
business conferences involving the time and expense of sales- 
men and dealers travelling great distances to a central meet- 
ing place, and more reliance upon the newer, and cheaper, 
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method of holding conferences by means of private television 
transmissions ; already more meetings of this sort were h: ld 
this year than in all of 1953. The company using the priv ite 
TV circuit for sales talks gains by the assurance of secrecy 
from snooping competitors ; the local salesman loses by the 
elimination of the travel expense account. 

* 


Turner and Newall, the asbestos manufacturers, his 
declared an interim dividend of 5 per cent on an ordinary 
capital of £10,944,718 ; a year ago the interim dividend 
was 24 per cent and it was followed by a final dividend of 
15 per cent. The interim payment is being increased “ so 
as to represent a higher proportion of the annual distribu- 
tion to ordinary holders ” and it does not imply that the full 
year’s payments will be any higher than those made in 
1952-53. The directors add that the volume of business 
handled by the overseas subsidiaries continues to contract 
and this contraction has been only partly offset by improved 
trading conditions at home. 





Company Notes 





ROLLS-ROYCE. The £1 ordinary 
stock units of Rolls-Royce were moving 
up long before the preliminary announce- 
ment was issued; after its publication 
they jumped ahead by 4s. 6d. to 85s.—a 
fitting response to unexpectedly good re- 
sults. The ordinary dividend has been 
raised from 15 to 174 per cent, confound- 
ing the pessimists who thought that the 
company would do no more than maintain 
the 15 per cent rate for a full year on the 
capital as increased in 1952 by a “ rights ” 
issue. The directors. have also decided 
upon a §0 per cent scrip issue of shares, 


Years to Dec. 31, 


1952 1953 
Consolidated earnings :— i 4 
Trading profit........ - 1,925,295 3,099,869 
Rovalties ii. <seceee - 295,461 475,302 
Total income.’......+.. 2,236,356 3,500,771 
TertetOe 5 ocobak es cake 1,637,000 2,875,000 
Net QUGKE oo cao ew oe 599,356 715,771 
Ordinary dividends.... 300,500 385,000 
Ordinary dividends (per 
COE. 6a eee ein dees 15 173 
General reserve........ 109,073 100,000 
Added to undistributed 
CR OONS so eiiica dg dee 189,783 230,771 


{1 ordinary stock at 85s, yields {4 2s. per cent, 


which in these days is usually interpreted 
as a hint of more liberal distributions. 
Behind the dividend lies a remarkable 
advance in trading profits—from 
£1,925,295 to £3,099,860, which must 
spring largely from the company’s aero 
engine division. Moreover, the announce- 
ment that the board is contemplating the 
issue of more capital in the shape of a 
debenture stock suggests that the end of 
the present expansionist phase is not yet 
in sight from the windows of the board- 
room. And, even if trading profits remain 
throughout this year at their 1953. level, 
equity shareholders will receive consider- 
able benefits from the demise of EPL. 
That tax took £660,000, compared with 
£250,000, from profits last year. Investors 
have not been slow in discounting these 


factors ; at the current price of 85s. the 
£1 ordinary stock units offer a yield of 
4% per cent. 


* 


J. & P. GOATS and LANCA. 
SHIRE COTTON. Has J. & P. 
Coats, the cotton thread manufacturers, 
finally broken with its tradition of financial 
conservatism ? As briefly reported in 
The Economist last week the company has 
announced an ordinary dividend of 15 per 
cent, compared with 12} per cent paid 
regularly since 1946. The company is also 
to capitalise £14,750,000 from reserves 
to make a 100 per cent free scrip issue of 
ordinary shares. The net gain of 3s. 3d. 
to 61s. 9d. in the price of the £1 ordinary 
stock units suggests that the balance of 
opinion was that a change of heart had 
taken place in the boardroom. That point, 
however, should not be given excessive 
weight, for the stock market these days 
welcomes almost indiscriminately every 
scrip bonus by marking up the shares. On 
the same day, for instance, the ordinary 
shares of Lancashire Cotton put on 2s. 9d. 
to 59s. 3d. when the company announced a 
100 per cent scrip issue. Investors chose 
to ignore the directors’ warning that this 
proposal carried with it no implication as 
to future rates of dividend—in 1952-53 the 
rate was 20 per cent, including a 5 per cent 
Coronation bonus dividend—and that 
dividends “ will continue to be decided in 
the light of circumstances prevailing at 
the time.” 

_ Investors did not ponder long over the 
implications of the two scrip issues,. but 
they must have been a little perplexed by 
some of the details of the preliminary 
Statement issued by J. & P. Coats. This 
Statement shows that profits in 1953 
totalled £4} million, after charging a loss 
on exchange of £4.2 million; in the 


previous year profits were returned at {4.6 
million, after nearly £5.7 million had been 
written off stocks. The previous year's 
stock loss was due to Egyptian cotton ; the 
1953 exchange loss arose in the South 
American subsidiaries and was [ore- 
shadowed by the chairman a year ago. 
The rise in the charge for foreign taxation 
from £687,195 to £2,173,584 is quite un- 
expected and so far unexplained. The 
provision for British taxes has risen much 
more gently, from £842,769 to £1,746,652. 
Shareholders will have to wait for the full 
report for the explanation. No Oscar for 


immaculate accounting is yet due to the 
taciturn Scots who manage J. & P. Coats. 
The yield of 4.9 per cent, as offered 


currently by the J. & P. Coats equity, 
seems to carry the implication that share- 
holders expect a genuine change from the 
ultra conservative policies of the pas‘ 


* 


HOUSE OF FRASER. The pre- 
liminary ‘statement of the House of 
Fraser, the Scottish group of drapery 
stores which jostled vigorously forward 
last year when it bought out Binns ol 
Sunderland and Newcastle, is a confusing 
document. The directors propose that 
£564,464 should be capitalised from re- 
serves to make a 100 per cent free scrip 
issue of 5s. ordinary shares. These shires 
rank for the final dividend of 30 per «nt 
declared for the year to January 31st | St. 
In October an interim dividend of 20 pct 
cent was paid on a capital of £564.44 
and in 1952-53 the full year’s divid nd 
was 80 per cent on a capital of £268,793. 
In effect, the ordinary dividend has | us 
been raised from 19 to 40 per cent on 
the basis of an equity capital of £1,128,23. 
The maze of share bonuses is comple'ed 
by the announcement that a further s. "|p 
issue, on the basis of one new share ‘or 
every 50 shares then held, will be m ide 
in October ; these shares do not rank ‘of 
the latest dividend. Investors, howe'¢!, 
can safely ignore this tiny issue in making 
their yield calculations. 
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The ss. ordinary stock units of the 
‘louse of Fraser have been well in the 
-e of the boom in department store 
ouities and with an active speculative 
ock such as this it was not surprising 
tat the sudden increase in the dividend 
i to a rise of only 3s. This gain was 
imost completely lost in the next day 
dealing when the stock units were 
soted at 80s. 6d., offering a yield of 4.8 
- cent, which is low enough for a group 
vhose rise has been meteoric and may go 
‘urther, but whose staying power has still 
be tested. 
rhe profit figures are almost as con- 
ng as the dividend and share bonus 
letails. The “ trading profit of constituent 
ores for the year ended January 31, 
1954” totalled £1,§54,061, compared with 
. profit of £960,114 in 1952-53. This 
phrase seems to be a not very explicit 
of saying that profits in 1953-<4 
ncluded those earned by Binns Ltd., 
vhile those in 1952-53 did not. There is, 
n fact, no yardstick to measure how far 
profits have actually risen. But after de- 
ducting pre-acquisition profits of £181,206 
and other expenses, the group’s gross profit 
{ 1,226,775, compared with £605,209. 
faxation has risen from £335,112 to 
:,012, leaving a net profit “ attribut- 
able to members ” of £477,649, compared 
with £260,153. It is to be hoped that 
the full report will show the figures, both 
and without the Binns earnings. 


+ 
EVER READY. Yet another 
company to follow the fashion of increas- 


ing the ordinary dividend and announcing 
at the same time a scrip issue is Ever 
Ready. Years of inflation have created 
disparities between issued ordinary capital 
and the capital actually employed. The 
company’s issued ordinary capital is 
{1,010,402, while its revenue reserves 
total £1,779,384. From these reserves the 
directors propose to capitalise £505,201 to 
make a §0 per cent free scrip issue. At the 

time the ordinary dividend has been 


raised from 35 to 40 per cent, thus restor- 
ing the cut made in 1950. A further pro- 
prosal turning the 7 per cent cumulative 
participating preference stock units into 
IO ‘per cent cumulative non-participating 
preference stock units hardly affects the 
rights of the equity shareholder. There 
is only £200,000 of the preference capital 


Years to Feb. 28, 


1953 1954 
Consolidated earnings :— £ £ 
Trading profit....... . 940,742 1,181,866 
Total income. ......... 995,127. 1,237,669 
Depreciation .......... "84,633 88,193 
ARMIN Ls 4 bos ba cede 499,362 670,185 
Net profil. ....... 0.00. 348,263 406,807 
Ordinary dividends... . 190,714 222,289 
Ordinary dividends (per 

PO ia cds db ckeel oe 35 40 
Revenue reserve....... 130,000 160,000 
Added to group carry 

WONG. 5 otenn esi 2,799 Dr.482 

Cons. balance sheet :-— 
Fixed assets, less depre- 

MMR Ss os ies cee 2,079,806 2,169,068 
Net current assets..... 1,186,959 1,227,103 
EET Pere Pe 1,340,931 1,285,545 
Cash and T.R.C,’s...... 629,446 981,053 
DONO. sods aa ceue 1,619,866 1,779,384 
Ordinary capital....... 1,010,402 1,010,402 


5s. ordinary stock at 35s. yields £5 14s. per cent. 


in issue, and for years the preference stock 
has received an additional 3 per cent 
dividend, representing their maximum 
participating right. 


Two facts seem to lie behind the 
decision to raise the dividend. First, the 
group’s liquid resources have been rein- 
forced, following a reduction in stocks and 
debtors. Secondly, trading profits have 
risen from £940,742 to £1,181,866. The 
increase both in sales and profits owes 
much to last year’s reduction in the selling 
prices of batteries ; the chairman believes 
that sales will be well maintained this 
year. He gives shareholders the customary 
warning that a scrip issue does not neces- 
sarily imply an increase in dividends, but 
there is a source from which dividends 
could be increased if the directors are so 
minded. Last year the group had to 
provide £142,000, over a quarter of the 
net profit of £406,807, for EPL. 


30 ORDINARY SHARES: “Financial Times" index (July 1, 1935 = 100) 
20 FIXED INTEREST STOCKS: "Financial Times” index ‘(July!, 1953=100) 
MARKINGS: Weekly average of bargains marked in the 


Stock Exchange Official List 
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Next Account begins: June 9th. 
Next Contango Day : June 9th. 
Next Settlement Day: June 15th. 


THE main feature of the markets this week 
was the decline in gilt-edged prices after 
the week-end. The heaviest losses were 
made by the undated stocks, with old 
Consols losing § on Monday and another 
+ of a point on Tuesday ; proportionately, 
the medium and longer dated issues did 
not fall so heavily. Gilt-edged prices, 
however, began to edge up again later in 
the week, but the gains which were re- 
ported were quite slight. The weakness 
in the gilt-edged market unsettled indus- 
trial equities, but these stocks, too, turned 
a little firmer on Wednesday. 

The foreign market was generally dull 
until Wednesday, when Japanese stocks 
were marked up on reports that particulars 
of the bonds had been filed in New York 
as a prelude to dealings in the sterling 
issues on Wall Street. Anglo-Argentine 
Tramway debentures were marked down 
as investors were disappointed with the 
outcome of the trade talks. 

Net losses in the industrial market were 
slight and on Wednesday engineering, air- 
craft and store shares led a rally in prices. 
The biggest movements in prices took 
place in those stocks that were affected by 
particular announcements.. Hudson’s Bay, 
for instance, put on §s. to 120s. on Mon- 
day on further consideration of the 
chairman’s remarks about the company’s 
oil interests. On the same day, Haw- 
thorne Leslie gained §s. 9d. to 39s. on the 
proposed share bonus and Meux’s 
Brewery gained 2s. to 45s. 6d. on renewed 
suggestions of a “ take-over.” On Wed- 
nesday, Siemens lost 3s. to 40s. following 
the reduction in profits. Leading the rally 
in engineering shares Vickers gained od. 
to 62s. 6d. on the prospect of a large 
American order for Viscount aircraft, while 
Hawker Siddeley made a good gain on 
buying in anticipation of the interim 
dividend. In the oil market the outstand- 
ing movement was in Anglo-Iranian, which 
continued to climb up so that in early 
dealings on Thursday it was quoted at 12}. 
After a period of dullness, OFS issues in 
the Kaffir market staged a brisk rally on 
Wednesday. 
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Security Indices Yields 





Total bargains 










151-0 | 115-07 


1954, High 1954 | 
May 26) (May 21} May 19/ 12,205 
» Low.j 131-1 | 111-78] ,, 20/ 11,789 
(Jan. 1)/| (Jan.5)— ,, 21} 21,818 
1953, High} 131-5 | 112-55] ,, 24) 13,644 


(Nov. 4) (Nov. 27 
113- : 


* july 1, 1935=100. 


Tt 1923= 100. 
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The following list shows the most recent date on which each statistical page appeared. 
; @ ® BRITISH OVERSEAS 
7 Prices and Wages............++. May 8th Western Europe: 
a ] ‘sy I Cc S Production and Consumption May 15th Production and Trade...... May 8th 
PORNO oo ova cewsascccnceecis May 22nd British Commonwealth ...... May 15th 
External Trade.............ss00 This week Western Europe : 
Financial Statistics ............ This week Prices and Money Supply May 22nd 
Industrial Profits............... April 24th United States .i..ccccescccccss This week 
WORE SE QGG csncedsd ve cetssnis April 24th 
UK External Trade 
Imports are valued c.i.f.; exports f.o.b. Total trade unless otherwise stated. 
Monthly averages 1953 1954 
Unit — -— ~ ——— tiated neta tennntne — 
| 1951 1952 1953 Feb. March | April Jan. | Feb. | March | April 
or | | 
"Total ...<<ocecatet ane £ million] 325-2} 289-8 | 278-7 | 243-0} 285-7] 293-3] 282-1] 242-0| 298-6 84-3 
tobin0O0 ic si4as0sede a 107-6 | 100-5] 109-7 90-2} 105-2] 118-8] 114-1} 100-2} 120-3} 107-4 
rials. «a gba bwcuadoenatad % 126-8 95-4} 87-9 17-1 95-9 94-0 87-2 68-5| 87-8] 93-7 
M and lubricants ....... « 26°3 28-2 | 26-2 24-6 29-0 26-7 26-3 22-6 | 29-6 | 28-7 
b vcdeeseigscercneee a 63-1 64-0} 63-5 48-8 52-7} 61:3 52-7 48-9/ 69-7) 53-3 
ts of UK produce : | 
Tots 0. citation = 215-2} 215-3 | 215-2 194-9] 212-9] 914-8] 225-7] 201-1] 246-4) 224-9 
Manufactures. «i. cosce¥seedvaeteas = 183-0 | 178-5) 174-9} 158-7 | 172-8| 177-9] 184-5] 163-4) 201-3}. 184-7 
RO-OXPOTIS ...ccccccccscccecsccsecer - 10-6 | 12-0 | 8-8 9-2 | 10-9 8-9 8-1 8-2 11-7 | 8-0 
| i 
Balance of trade (exports /ess imports).. . —99-4 | — 62-5 — 54-8 — 38-9 | —62:0| —69-6 — 48-3 —32-7 —40°6 | —51-4 
| | | 
VOLUME | | | a 
mports ....... askseen es eeccceses |1950=100} 112-5] 102-8 | 112-1] 106-47. a 117 101 | 122 | 
pearls ....ccaccecesauel wiiheier “ 101-2 95-0} 98-1 87 97 91 103 92 | 115 | 
| | 
BY AREA | 
orts 
Dollar area—total....ccsescecceese | f million 64-5 60-1| 52-9 41-8 45-6 53-8 42-7 415| 44:9] 39-6 
USA . inthe cntncwoans a 31-7 26-2} 21-2 21-4} 23-6 29-3 21-2 20-2} 20-2} 17-4 
Cant0 sivcceusive esi - 21-7 26°7 25°4 18-1 16°8 15-4 16-1 16-7; 18-6) 16-7 
OEEC countries ......- - 83-9 71-3 64-1 57-4 68-9 61-4 64-2 58-9 | 70:-3| 63-2 
Sterling area....scsecceece ‘devia = 116-5 | 119-7 125-3] 113-7| 132-9] 145-4] 142-3] 112-3} 145-4) 146-1 
xports : 
Dollar areatotal. ...ccccccecceces 5 28-8 31-4 | 33-7 29-1 31-6 36°7 31-7 26-2) 32-6) 32:3 
UGA rstcvawic vase - 12-8 15-1 14-3 13-8 14-2 15-6 12-7 11-6| 14-3 | 13-4 
Canta vin cicanaa aad . 11-7 11:0 | 13-4 10-0} 12-7 16-3 10-9 9-9} 1-6] 15:2 
| i | 
N OEEC countries ....... 5 56-2 68-4] 62-5 59-3 | 66-6} 63-3) 63-7 60-7; 74-2) 66-4 
Sterling area......4.0. duke cecasees a 110-8 | 107-0] 105-8 94-8| 103-9} 103-1] 113-1] 102-6 | 122-7 | 112-0 
lance o! trad : i 
Dolla Cesc ee Ee = —3%-1| —28-6| —19-2 <1 | <s ree i +13 | . 35 ee is 
Be OEEC countries ....... —27-7| —12:9| — 1-7] +19} — 2:3] 41-9] —0- 
S a ere aneaier a — 5:7} —12-7 19-5] —18-9| —29-0| —42-3] —29-2 9-7 | —22-7| —34-1 
oe iN SELECTED COMMODITIES | | | 
+ occceneseseebakenennens 7000 tons} 337-7 325-3 335-2 256-3 322-9 264-4 238-4 208-7 | 248-7 206-9 
Bat «1.17: eA eseeR NCR aga 39-9 45-5 63-1 74:5 61-8 81-8 56-8 55-3 | 69-2 67-2 
Sugar, unrefined ....cccesceseceece . 186-8} 164-6} 248-6] 110-5] 163-4] 301-8] 337-2 268-7 | 377 9{ 212-0 
Rav i 37-5 21-8 27-5 19-1 31:1 27-2 27-3 26:4 38-3 36-4 
Raw wo etfs anil tnosted an % ; ; 3 68-8 87-9 82-9 710-4 40-8 | 52-8 .| 79-0 
1cep’s and lambs mn. Ib. 36-0 51-9 63 ; : 
Rubber ral and sai Cees .«+ | 000 tons 25-1 16-7 18-4 15-5 20-6 14-5 23-3 wa) | me 
SOftWOOd. ....ecesseeees bee cukia oe s. 5-6 85:2} 119-1 87-7 89-6 90-7 80-8 56:7; 66-9 18-4 
Noodpulp.....s«ssskaketvalvenbias -000 tons 139.3 119-8 | 133-8 79-8} 104-3| 212-5] 151-0| 132:4| 122-3] 139-3 
Wh csi ee MeGscak owes mn. galls. 359 483 556 462 555 551 595 | 540 | 667 642 
_ of Mt produce : 
ncluding DUNKErS «4... w++ee | 7000 tons 961 | 1,254] 1,400] 1337) 1,306] 2,381] 1,361) 1507) 1.388 eet 
Kove Ce-goods—cotton .....+e mn.sq.yds 72 59 59 52 56 60 58 
j ‘ 
wool soeseseend 7s \ 9,817 8,143| 8,706} 8,011 8,316 | 8,265] 9,145 | 8,211 | 8,531 | 7,552 
y 
assen 416 | 33,898 
sseniger cars and chassis. ..... eee ber | 30,717 | 25,824 | 25186] 20,416 | 24,887) 25,594) 26,408) 23,582 | %, 
ommercial vehicles and chassis..... |» 11,382 | 10,636} 9,199} 8144) 9155) 7,842) 11,233 | 19, me ‘. a 10,085 
sricultural tractors..... eee ak ad ces ei 9,388 8,746 7,807 5 978 8,801 9,510 8,471 
lichiner-vicseiegans | 5,987 4,757 
ichinery—electrical .....ccceseees 2| 4805] 5,015] 4232) 5,234) 6,008) 5,249| 4779 | 2 ; 
other irre C00 | teas | sos | 28762 | 28,033 | 29957 | 31,756] 32,704) 28,379) 34,829) 32,531 
elements and compounds . . ‘D.a. 3,085 | . 4,180 3,540 4,324 4,210 4,784 3,944 , , 
nematic i 








(4) Retained imports. (?) Average for first quarter. 
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US Statistics 


Monthly averages-or calendar months except where annual rates are shown. 


PRICES AND WAGES 




































Average ; kly 

Wholesale prices | Consumer prices External prices a — i 
2 Aly vee | Ee wt loing| Ho reget a oa ee Com- At Abs 

om- te oe Clothing | Se in Import Export of ite current | 1953 

modities products tems | L ed ys 2 _ trade Index prices | . 
ts ten 1947-49 = 100 1948= -100 1939=1 $ ; 
—— oe Tee et ee ee i our j en tar ee et Eras wig é WEED ER eH: SS Se cas 
SUP ci ccc nckye eevee 50-1 36-5 | 59-4 | | - 47-1 52-5 : am 42 | 48 88 23-86) 45-97 
BOGE so cvnn vifnadecoeperae 111-6 107-0 113-5 | 114-6 105-8 | 114-6 123 102 121 67-97 8-59 
MBS 5... swish somantewell 110-1 97-0| 114-4 | 112-8 | 104-8} 117-7 117 102 71-69, 71-69 

| i | 

1953, December.........0+ 110-1 94-4 114-9} 112-3 105-3; 118-9 117 102 72°36 | 12-07 
1954, January ..........0.- 110-9 | 97-8 | 115-2} 113-1} 104-9; 118-8 117 102 70:92 | 10-43 
» Pebeuary oss ves 110-5 | 97-7} 115-0) 112-6) 104-7} . ois wee “28 | )* 95 
» Match: .5.. Ns ee 110-5} 98-4} 114-8} 112:1| 104-3) )50 

» AGRI 7565, .Natevna ili-L | = 99-8 | 114-6 | 112-4] 104-1 | 





Gross Manufacturing production Building Civilian emplo; t 
national ie — aaron otentieanten ins merit et nee cea nes 
product |. otal i : F | ee m- 
industrial | Durable goods Non-durable _— New con Total Total ed 
Seasonally pro- | : 4 Be nner Re ‘ -_ |struction; ; oe nan yed 
adjusted | duction | pry reget a 7 ai a eneaeell : ur ome. of 
annual | Total | Metals | omic €S,| Total extiles, Chemical adjusted — co i 
rates etc, eens + ree 
$ billion no ae ex 1947 -49= - 100 ; seasonally adjuste do 5 million thousands rate 
iiintninieoss a ; ar ane Sas easel adele pated titan 
MN Se Specs cave 91-3 58 | 49 53 | 48 | 66 | 80 | 45 683 | 55,230} 45,750 12 
A908 6x3 WAS hetwwse Soebenee 348-0 124 136 116 | 154 | 114 | 105 | 137 2,720 62,966 61,293 | 2°7 
5965 2... oa ha Rs 367-2 134 153 132 | 189 | 118 | 107 | 147} 2,904] 63,453| 61,929) 2-4 
| i 
1953, December. ..........+ 363°5' 126 142 | 113 | 182 | 112 95 145 2,900 62,614 60,764 3-0 
1954, January ...........-. f 15] 140 11 183| 113 | 96 143] 2,915] 62,8403 59,7532 4-9! 
9 MOvtUary.... os 6.5 .% 357-8 124 | 139 109 178 113 | 95 145 5,038 63,725% 60,055? 5-8! 
eae 1 133] . 1% 104/ 171} 23| 96 145} 3,099] 63,8254 60,1002 5-8" 
ja MM eS a or 123 | 135 105 | 174 | 113 95 144 3,079 64,0637, 60,598" 4? 














Personal 





























































oe | All business (*} Total retail (*) — for US consumption + ‘merchandise Volume 
sumption ' one °. Fe ee ee +2 ae es 
: j j | } 
% Annual ake 1d ta aie 1:4) een : |. -G Conde | Semi- Finished 
& sddieg Sales | Stock Sale ‘| Stocks Total aiiiente ta manuf’ “a Total pti Imports 
a of é __$ billion ; Seasonally adjusted 5 one $ million ee 1936 38=1 W 
PEAS 67-5] 10-80/ 20-05| 3-50| 5-53 190 | 62 | 41 94 113 
BQSS nc ewe recbececsccesee 218-1 46-08 | 77-11) 13-67 21-59 896 | 245 214 151 2 
BONS: aseos pau ekawen date 229-8 | 48-82 | 81-07} 14-23] 22-66 898 | 217 224 159 262 
1953, November ........... \ 230-01 f 47-52 | 81-28 | 14-10; 22-44 838 | 197 185 149 248 
ot. POROOUE icc bys anes 2 iL 47-21 | 81-07 | 13-93 | 22-66 896 204 186 159 210 
1954, Jendary ©. 66555. <. 0. 1f 46-45! 80-69) 13-62 | 22-52 843 | 207 175 149 | als 
9  W@wraary oc ac de 12 46- | 13-97]. 22-42 816 | 195 167 - | o- 
sp) IS Se ies hae ‘Ol | is: pas sia hice 












_ Pe rsonal income Bond yields 










































: | Bak | F; ‘ | Surplus 3-month | Taxable | Corporate 
Totat Labour > am | Tota | ita Invest: Loans or Treasury} Govt. ‘a 
Beta 2 rad deficit bills “| bonds om | 









$ billion ; seasonally $ billion ; $ billion ; 








adjusted annual rates end of — end of period $ billion Per cent pet anou 

1990 5. csscewan ews os 12-6} 45-7 4-5 1-22 | 4-50 23-4 17-2 9-0 9 is | (OL 
908 ois cau sedis Cannas 269-7 | 184-9 | 14-8] 25-83 18-68 17°5 64-2 65-4) — 3-0 1.166 2-68; 2% 
1965 i305... cd eee nak ecs 284-5 | 198-9 | 12-4] 28-90| . 21-81 78-1 68-3 14-3|— 95] 1-931 2-93; 3 2 
1953, December...:........ 284-6 | 197-6 12:5] 28-90 | 21-81 78-1 68-3 6-3} — 1-2] 1-630 2-79, 3-13 
1964, Siemeryc ihe 283-7} 196-3} 12-4] 28-13) 91-44] 78-9] 66-5 6-11 — 0-6] 1-214] 2-68, 3% 
, Febery: .sscicicc. 3 283-0] 195:3] 12-3] 27-48| 21-15] 78-0] 66-9 4-7| 4+ OT] 0-984} 2:60) 2% 
* Mage. iei8 os 282-8} 194-3] 12-3] 27-15| 20-901 75-7] 61-0 561+ 5:9] 1-:053| 2-51) 2:8 
sp PE Ss Se een Vie v's cha abe ie st aba ome eo ole ie dis 1-011 2-47 2-86 
(*) Fourth quarter. (*) Figures have been revised on the basis of a new sam 1939 figures not strict! ble with rest of series ; stocks 

are at end of period. (*) All commercial banks. (*) Annual figures are totals on the 3 year ended June Oth. (*} 14-29 in 
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Financial Statistics 


FXCHEQUER RETURNS THE MONEY MARKET BANK OF ENGLAND- RETURNS 


. the week ended May 22nd, there was | CreDIT conditions in Lombard Street —— 

ve-line” deficit (after ‘allowing for | Continued fairly tight-in the week covered 
Funds) of £27,707,000 compared with | by the Bank return. The authorities came 
1s of £893,000 in the previous week | to the aid of the market on every day 





























































5 May 19 | May 26 
| 
: acit.of £19,298,000 in the correspond- | ©xcept Friday and Tuesday; but their 
| of last year, bringing the cumulative osgreesiet made mainly indirectly through Issue Department? : : ra Stee dens 
otes in circulation ...... 1,532-4 4 ° 4 é 
41,933,000 (£45,522,000 in 1953-54). | the banks, were on a limited scale and | Notes in banking dept... | "17-9 15-6 | | 11-9 
- enditure .* belowdine” - absorbed | Money remained generally short. The Govt. debt and securities* | 1,546-7 | 1,621-8 | 1,621-7 
» ; 7 ther securities.......... 0-8 0-7 | 0-38 
0. raising the total cumulative os were = to Sees oe bills at Gold coin and builion.... 2-9 29; 29 
52 aa" dll : : r cent (compared wi 
59 (71,353,000 (£94,488,000 in 1953-54). _ P Wkan (ieee Gewtond: 
in the previous week) ; and on Wednesday | Deposits ; 
iT aes a number of houses only just avoided Bank | P ublic accounts.......... 15-7 19-4 14-0 
i . r e 4- 4- 
_ | April 1, | April 1, | Week | Week borrowing at the penal rate. heehee. owt . ee cs 260.5 267.8 267.8 
. a - i a sey = At last Friday’s Treasury bill tender the Cree Racks Seeiaaae & ie 71-0 68-6 | as 
) Fe mate { | May | May . - : . OS ass eeeosescenéses : O- “2 
0 ff | 1954-85 | May 23,|May 22,] 23, | 22, | market maintained its bid at £99 11. 5d. | securities oT ee | eee 
| 1953 1954 per cent. Applications rose by £9 million | Government .....0..e.s0% 364-0 338-8 338-7 
| ais to £ 00.7 milli b th ff b Discounts and advances .. | 6-0 7-0 7-0 
—_— | £ 4 tA ion, Out the = er was up by Others. .-seeeseeeeenes | 20-9) 159) 138 
Ord. Revenue Io million, to £2 milli IE s actal ceaachoaaauees | 390-9 59-7 | 359-5 
saa 1800,000 , 12,571, 13,828 . £ 70 en, and the | Banking department reserve. | 19-8 18-3 14-7 
= | ** "132000 1400 1100; market’s allotment rose from $0 to 54 per | | % oy, a 
— ..| 164,375 3,400, 4,800; cent—its best sin * Properties Os i ieceancaes 5-0 5-0 4-1 
oo Ts00) 1°00 | ince early April. : The | 
PT 3,000, 1,800} Average rate of discount rose by 13d. to | >a £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 
t a 1600, 800) £1 148. 3.24d. per cent. The offer at | Fiduciary issue increased from £1,575 million to £1,625 million 
i her 50! yesterday’s tender remained at £270 | °% March 17, 1954. 
of e. million, so that the excess of new bills over 
. Rev.. 2384,375) 254,436, 220,069 matching maturities will fall from £30 mil- TREASURY BILLS 
eee eee Ep neenepeeeneeew | oor Se > ° > 
1062,500] 157,519 160,256]21,453 19,783, On to £20 million next week. 
719,000} 117,025 117,885] 8,890, 12,315 Business in the gold market was gener- Amount ({ million) Average | Allotted 





ally quiet throughout the week. But on | Dateof|——____ Rate - | at 





















































é ; Tender | ao oad of | Max. 
1 Tuesday demands from the Continent | Offered | | Applied Allotted| Allotment Rate 
w a ae became more active and the price rose by a an 

dio0| ij650| 1d. to 248s. 10d. ) 

0 e es The Bank return shows a renewed out- | May 22 | 250-0 | M5-5 | 250-0) 47 1:94 | 62 
1.91 fy 3 1,761} flow of notes into circulation of £3.6 | Feb. 12| 230-0 | 369-9 | 230-0 | 41 4-00 58 
: ae —— 4h : . : » 39} 240-0 | 398-9 | 240-0] 41 3-56 45 
ED rota 65,768 59,637; Million. Public accounts declined by £5.4 | " 26 | 260-0 | 400-8 | 250-0] 41 Sat | 46 

oF | _ million and other accounts increased by | 
Wi : . Mar. 270-0 | 412-9 | 270-0 | 41 3-83 | 63 
HE 0rd. Expenditure | £1.2 million, but other items in the _ ‘el tone ites ian - 
— oe -| 570,000} 101,826) 99,229] 4,701 3,523; banking department were practically’ un- » 19} 260-0 | 365-6 | 260-0 | 42 3-64 | 60 
| » 2% | 270-0 | 405-2 | 270-0] 42 ‘62 | 62 
51,000] 4,408; 5,137) ... | ... ’ changed. | ees 
é 10,000 5 14 EY April 2| 270-0 | 399-0 | 270-0} 42 4-01 58 
«saa ) .. 3855,399 70,050, 83,170 LONDON MONEY RATES ™ 9} 270-0 | 392-2 | 270-0] 42 4-05 | 69 
Total = A - | 74,756 oe 230-0 417-2 | 230-0 | 41 7-41 |. 44 
06,834 Bank rate (from % Discount rates % » 23) 230-0 | 415-4 | 250-0 4 1H 38 
Coa bts BA 534%, 13/5/54) 3" Bank bills : 60 days 1 30 | 2350°0 | 437-5 | 250-0 © 11% 38h 
rts | rates (max) —— if May 7| 240-0 | 406-6 | 240-0] 40 10-84 2 
“Above-line” Surplus . — | — amks ........... i} Gmonths 2 » 14} 260-0 | 391-7 | 260-0] 34 1-75 50 
-— Deficit oss weaae 19,298 27,707 Discount houses .. lj ’ » 21 | 270-0 | 400-7 | 270-0} 344 3-24 54 

LOU ‘= Net Expendi Money—Day-to-day 1}-I§ | Fine trade bills: : 

Fi ~ “00 seeesee an 2,976) 1,511 Short periods..... i¢-li Smonths 23-3 * On May 2Ist tenders for 91 day bills at £99 Lls. 5d. 
113 Treas. bills 2months 1 : 4months 24-3} | secured about 54 per cent of the sum applied for; higher 
ach Total Surpius or Deficit 3Smonths 18 | 6month; 3-4 | tenders were allotted in full. The offering yesterday was for 
9 Sue a maximum amount of {270 million, 
£06 ‘ 

tificates... 2,475, 6,267 
248 1G os eee 500 
- eet ~13,533/— 6,609]—2028 — 866 LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 
218 
Official . 
| ‘Rates Market Rates : Spot 
_ an FLOATING DEBT May 26 May 20. | May 22 May a | Mayme | May 25 | May 26 
(£ million) 
Se United States $...| 2-78-2-82 | 2-81f-2-82_ | 2-81%-2-82 | 2-81f-2-82 |2- si #-2: a1 2 -814§-2-814)| 2-819-2- 81g 
Ways and Means Canadian $ ..... af 2-T7§-2-77Y (2-77 2-77 Hh (2° TT ye—-2- TT fy 2°77 fe 2" 77 2 17 e-2- TT) 2- 26§-2°77 
a Advances | +49, | French Fr....... 972-65-987-35 | 985}-985 9858-985 | 9853-9858 "9854-985 985-985, | 9844-985% 
ee | OM | Swiss Fr. ........ 12-15 —12- 33-fl2-25h-12- 239, 12-234~12- 239 12- 238-12- 234)12- 23§-12- 23] 12-234—12- 234 12- 23h-12- 238 
a Floating | Reigian Pr. ...... 138-95-141-05 [140-45- 140-55 140-45-140- 55; 140- 50-140- 601140 - 50-140-60 140-45-140-55\140-45-140- 55 
vorate Public | Bankof} Debt | Hutch Gid. |... 10:56-10-72 fl0-633-10-64 |10-65j-10-664, 10-64-10-644/10-635-10- 64) 10-634-10-634/10- 63-10-63 
1 Depts. |Englaad W. Ger. D-Mk. .. .'11-67 11-84 fL1-753-11-76 11-75§-11-76§ 11-759-11-76 |LL-75§-11-75f 11-75$—-11- 759) 11-784-11- 7s 
is —e Portuguese Esc... 79:90-81-10 | 7990-80-05  79-90-80-05 | 79-90-80-05 | 79-90-80-05 | 79-90-80-05 | 79-90-80-0 
| Swedish Kr....... 14: 378-14-59Q [14-542-14-548 14-549-14- 545 14-543-14- 548 14-53$-14-53] 14-52}-14- 529) 14-5 $lt- 14-5 
Di. 0-01 Panish Kr... ..... | 19-19§-19-48} [19-44)-19° 44} 19- ‘44- 19-44] 19-444-19-44$ 19-44}-19-44] 19-44-19-44)119-441-19-4 
; 80-0 | 1467-5] 247-1 ws | 4.7946 | Norwegian Kr. ...{ 19-85-20-15 | 20-01-20-01}, 20-01-20-01} 20-01-20-01}, 20-01-20-014, 20-01-20-01§} 20-01-20: OL 
a el 10-0 | 1331-9] 293-5 | 4. | 4,665-4 One Month Forward Rates 
9 % : 0-0 | 1,320-5} 279-1 ese 4,649-6 United States $ .............408 “ pin = . ee aa ea a [in pn Pm Pe ~ rs 

2 3060-0 | . Canad i ia ic. dis -%c. dis | —*c. dis —*c. dis | ~%c. dis ~}xc. dis 
080-0 | aaah Sees | he |S r0s-$ pene lest dis | BM-shdis | Ip-sidis | Jp-stdis | lp-Shdis | 1y-5 dis 

13 100-0 1,359-7 0-5 4,727 -4 | Swiss Fr...... a at Sica 1}-4c. pm 1}-4c. pm 14-}c. pm lj-ic. pm | 1}-ic. pm 1}-jc. pm 

| 4491-4 =. oe +5393 | Belgian Fr...... al aa ace «al & pm-% dis| Par-4 dis Par-} dis Par-} dis | Par-+4 dis Par} dis 
= . : dni 4,819-4 2 ne 4 See ae a i-}e. pm 1-4c. pm 1~}c. pm L-jc.pm. | _1-{c. pm 1-jc. pm 
5°06 | 5150-0} 1387-8] 298-2 4.836-0 | W. Ger. D- Mn 6 « aks cds C08 lpf. pm~par | Ipf. pm-par | Ipf. pm-par Ipf. pm-par | ipf. pm-par sr par 

5 | 5,190-0 | 1,382-7] 308 ma fieiediis Me .c..-ic.sccdssos sees 2-16 pm 2-16 pm 216 pm | opm | Ufo pm }-46 pm 
2 $6 4 | 3210-0} 1,389.3 asa ee Sai :0 | Danish A ae eS ee 1-36 dis 1-S dis l-Sidis | 1-Sdis 1-36 dis 1-3 
2-86 ; j ; o $.004"5 | Norwegian Kr............. ES asta Par-26 dis | Par-26 dis Par-% dis | Par-26dis | Par-2é dis Par-26 dis 

ss | 5.230-0 | 1350-2] ae7-2 4,867-4 
a 9 y oo , - a1 

ee 15 | 5240-0 | 1372-2) 966-9 wwe | 5134-2 Gold Price at Fixing 

stocks * 2 | 3260-0 | 1,627-9} 276-8 oe | 6164-7 
“290-0 | 1595-7] 305-0] .. | 6.1906 | Price (s. d. per fine on.)...... 


248/94 248/94 oe ao 248/10 | 248/10 
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MONEY AT WORK 
IN BRITISH INDUSTRY 


The regular calls of the 
Home Service Insurance Man 
provide much-needed 
capital for investment in 


industry and commerce 





Issued by the Industrial Life Offices 
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The Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China was incor- 
porated in England by Royal Charter on 29th December, 185: 
and during the ensuing century its system of Branches has bee 
progressively extended to most centres of commercial importance 





throughout Southern and South Eastern Asia and the Far East 
At all these Branches a complete banking service is available and 
in particular, facilities are provided for the financing of inter 


national trade in co-operation with the Bank’s offices in London, 
Manchester and Liverpool, its Agencies in New York and 


Hamburg, afd a world-wide range of Banking correspondents, 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


Head Office: 38 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 


‘Realms of Silver,’ Sir Compton Mackenzie's history of the 
Bank, has been published by Routledge & Kegan Paul. Copies of 
the book may be ordered through any bookseller at a cost of 25)- 


a 





THE BANK THAT CONDUCTS THE 
LARGEST BANKING BUSINESS 
IN NEW ZEALAND 
Ld 


Since its establishment nearly 100 years ago, the 
Bank of New Zealand has kept pace with the 





country’s development. Information supplied by 
over 325 Branches and Agencies provides current 
data on all aspects of commerce and industry, 
which is freely available to all with present or 
projected interests in the Dominion. 


You are invited to contact the London Office 
or the Head Office 


BANK OF 
NEW ZEALAND 


(/ncorporated with limited liability in New Zealand) 


London Office : Head Office : 
1, Queen Victoria Street, Wellington, 
E.C.4. New Zealand. 
Branches also in 


Melbourne and Sydney (Australia); Suva, Lautoka, 
Labasa, Ba and Nadi (Fiji); Apia (Samoa). 
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WESTFALENBANK A.G. 


(A Company limited by shares under German law) 


BOCHUM 


Balance Sheet as at 3lst December, 1953 
in abbreviated form 
LIABILITIES 








ASSETS 
DM DM DM 
Denosits, GO: asesci csicstinvdins GPP ZUGASE SiS CH Aiiiicickvicc edie Kaan 4,354,015.50 
Own Acceptances and Pro- Balances with Land Central Bank............... 42,244,388.49 
missory Notes ............... 5,121,211.89 | Balances on Postal Cheque Account............ 1,242,611.52 
Loans taken at Long Term... 63,170,850.— | Balances with Credit Institutions (Nostro 
CaMsteh Soucsdascgtatests tctenasdec 10,000,000.— RIED icc vvcc tia tccavaducdeFakwibiacckéadstean 35,519,854.81 
Reserves in accordance with Matured Bonds, Dividend and Interest 
Article 11 of the Law on COI es iin dicnkecrcetphicentanctdgseentocsiaaan 129,246.62 
the Credit System— Uncleared Cheques on Other Banks............ 2,911,950.36 
(a) Legal Reserves ...... 5,000,000.— A OE IG bn vc sdcccikic dccvgiiacésals capstntion 217,859,807.05 
CY SUE ooo n Siiveic dienes -- I iii ike send he buariacid pees ck said been 21,318,614.93 
a 5,000,000.— | Equalisation Claims on Government ......... 4,144,528.66 
Reserves for Special Purposes 3,315,207.46 | Holdings in Syndicates  .............cccceeeeceeees 7,386.— 
Value Adjustments in accord- RPM Tsoi nicakukbsaken sch ches kabaukacecovkasnelee 122,437,190.68 
ance with Art. 7c, 7d and RA TOURER ~~. cies cncctuccsecoenccodsusdeeuia 67 662,082.58 
7f of the Income Tax Law 2,501 SAS.23 | Parte s insgck ncpvncss ccticndcccasccbcchaa 6,676,274.03 
Other Liabilities ............... 145,957.19 | Real Estate and Buildings ...................se00s 2,167,370.— 
Transitory Items ..........+.... 400,030.74 | Office Furniture and Equipment ............... 571,100.— 
Net Profit for 1953 ............ Seer: TCE I ee iiss fobs iiecicdsniteckinedrbacesanoneinn 161,117.67 
Liabilities arising from Sundry TN CHOU 5.5. adh cpedetetisicmuscrvaceue 307,716.72 
Guarantees  .....cccyccccccess 47,232,646.78 
Endorsement Liabilities on 
Bills of Exchange in circu- 
IAGIOM ccssdamebbdiavcciiicscnase 12,146,750.70 
§29,715,255.62 529,715,255.62 
Saas Gees 
Profit and Loss Account for the Year 1953 
EXPENDITURE RECEIPTS 
DM DM DM 
Administrative Costs (includ- EROOT ONE «oss one ssccaveyasseventenisuseetngusdtanboehin 5,793,563.14 
ing contractual remunera- CNN oi. 5 aa snc hier a dedi ede 5,650,192.76 
tion) and Taxes............... GSTTA4Z.BS  F COe RRACCIIIS oie cs ccciccsenccsccgscissiveccotobbetes 441,537.08 
Depreciation and value 
Adjustments— 
(a) On Buildings ......... 47,824.71 
(b) On Office Furniture 
and Equipment ... 186,854.65 
(c) On Loans, in accord- 
ance with Art. 7c, 
7d and 7f of the 
Income Tax Law... 2,291,100.— 
2,525,779.36 
Extraordinary Expenditure... 632,070.76 
Allocation to Legal Reserve 1,500,000.— 
Net Profit for 1953 ............ 850,000.— 
11,885,292.98 11,885,292.98 
, , Sse 
: THE BOARD OF MANAGEMENT 
Bochum, March, 1954. Hollenberg Klein — 


Accordi i It of my audit, which was duly carried out on the basis of the books and records of the Company 
as well mar Ss teeasiear and etuaunants supplied by the Board of Management, the bookkeeping, the Annual Statement of Accounts, 
and the Annual Report in so far as it elucidates the Annual Statement of Accounts, are in oe, vie ~~ provisions of the law. 

u i r. Schumacher, 
Minster (Westphalia), March, 1954. esas 7 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS: Dr.Ing. Willy van Delden, Ahaus i. W., Chairman; Otto Werthmann, Lihringsen bei Soest, Deputy Chairman; 
Dr.-Ing. E. h. Heiarice Kean tanclion, kere. Moers; Carl Ludwig nce ap Prema i. W.; Dr.-Ing. E. h. Giinther Quandt, Preskfer: 
a. M.; Fritz Ridderbusch, Essen; Representatives of employees : Heinric Steinhauer, Bochum; Ernst Tillmann, Bochum; Eric inter, 
Bochum. 7 ; 
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INCORPORATED EYP™ ROYAL CHARTER 1720 





In the wide field of Insurance at 
Home and Overseas the Corporation of the 
Royal Exchange Assurance offers a valuable 
service as one of the oldest and most pro- 
gressive of the British Insurance Offices. 


Governor ; 


THE RIGHT HON. LORD BICESTER. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 


ASSURANCE 


HEAD OFFICE AT THE ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON. 


Branches and Agencies throughout the 


and Overseas 


United Kingdom 


KNOWLEDGE REDUCES RISK 


{> The M.B.I 


i My knows Eastern 


yo Trading 


Conditions 





Sixty years is a long time to be engaged in the 
complexities of Eastern trading. But in that 
time a world of specialised knowledge has 
accrued to The Mercantile Bank of India. 
All the benefits of this are readily available 
to shippers and merchants interested in 
opening up new trade with the East. 


THE MERCANTILE BANK 
OF INDIA LIMITED 


Heed Officer 1S GRACECHURCH S$T., LONDON, E.C3 


* 


INDIA * PAKISTAN - BURMA - CEYLON ~* MALAYA - 
HONG KONG - CHINA * MAURITIUS - 


SINGAPORE 
THAILAND * JAPAN 
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Knowing where to look 


is half the battle. If you need informa- 
tion on business conditions in Australia 
and New Zealand, you will direct your 
enquiries to the Bank of New South 
Wales—oldest and largest joint-stock 
bank operating in those countries. 

Over 850 branches and agencies 
spread throughout Australia, New Zea- 
land, Fiji, Papua and New Guinea keep 
the Bank of New South Wales up-to- 
date on every local business, industrial, 
and rural activity. 


’ Consult and use— 


BANK OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


HEAD OFFICE — SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 


LONDON OFFICE—29 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 
D. J. M. Frozer, Manager 





(INCORPORATED IN NEW SOUTH WALES WITH LIMITED LIABILITY) 


ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


Head Office: 


BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 
Established 1824 


The Finest Service 


for 


All Classes of Insurance 


REPRESENTATION THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 
THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND 
ELSEWHERE ABROAD 





The Company undertakes the duties of 
‘Executor and Trustee 
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INTERIM 
BONUS 


RATES 


| INCREASED ! 


WHOLE LIFE 


576% pa 


ENDOWMENT 


aE CEE Ee I eT 





(According to age at maturity) 





For MUTUAL satisfaction consuit 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
— Established 1835 — 







Telephone: MANsion House 1481 


i Its About 


Co — 


SANWA BANK 


(Authorized Foreign Exchange Bank) 









the Board : 

TADAO WATANABE 
500,000,000 

Head Office: IMABASHI, OSAKA 

Tokyo Office; MARUNOUCHI, TOKYO 


N FRANCISCO BRANCH : 
465 CALIFO RNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


A complete network of 188 nationwide 
branches and worldwide correspondents 





& President: 









AQ’-% pa. 10 55/-% pa. 


48, GRACECHURCH ST., LONDON, E.C.3. 
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KEEPIN 1OUCH 
ERNE 


nein AL ¥2,700000.000. 


We stay SN Coy 


ig Seu lestay LOCATED IN KEY 
'HROUGHOUT. “JAPAN 


HEAD OFFICE 
pasos EMACHI]. CHIYODA-KU. TOKY 


LONDC bs oh re: ANCH 


i Dogan ANGEL COUR 


BAYERISCHE VEREINSBANK 


Every description of Domestic and 
Foreign Banking Business transacted 


Munich Office: 14 Kardinal-Faulhaber-Strasse 


Cable Address: “‘Vereinsbank” Phone: 28401. [feltex No. 06/3933 


Nuremberg Office: 21 Lorenzerplatz 


Cabie Address: ““Gayverein"” Phone: 27741 Telex No. 06/2217 


Augsburg Office: 37 Maximilianstrasse 


Cable Address: “Vereinsbank Phone: 4681. Telex No, 067/820 


Offices and Branches all over Bavaria 
Correspondents throughout the world 
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THE UNION-CASTLE MAIL STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


CONSERVATION OF RESOURCES TO MEET FUTURE CONTINGENCIES ESSENTIAL 


DIFFICULTY OF MEETING RISING EXPENSES FROM INELASTIC RATE STRUCTURE 


FUTURE BUILDING: LEVEL OF FIXED PRICES SORELY NEEDED 


REPLACEMENT—LARGEST PROBLEM CONFRONTING INDUSTRY 


SIR GEORGE P. CHRISTOPHER ON SITUATION VIBRANT WITH POTENTIALITIES 


The annual general meeting of The Union- 
Castle Mail Steamship Company, Limited, 
was held on May 27th at Winchester House, 
Old Broad Street, London, E.C., Sir George 
P. Christopher (chairman and managing 
director) presiding. 

Sir Russell Kettle, FCA, having read the 
report of the auditors, 

The chairman said: It is exactly a year 
since first I addressed you as chairman, and 
I fully realise that what was then a promissory 
note on the future now becomes a matter of 
giving account of our trusteeship in the twelve 
months that have passed. 


ACCOUNTS 


The accounts have been in your hands for 
some time and, assuming they may be taken 
as read, I suggest it will perhaps be sufficient 
for me to confine myself to some of the 
salient features. 

Taking then the Union-Castle Company’s 
profit and loss account, you will have noted 
that provision has been made for deprecia- 
tion of the fleet on the basis of 5 per cent on 
its first cost, and cost of improvements during 
the year, plus the equivalent of income tax 
relief in respect of initial allowances on 
expenditure on new tonnage, absorbing in all 
£1,527,018. The initial allowances were much 
less than those in 1952 because of smaller 
shipbuilding instalments and this accounts 
for the lesser total of depreciation than that 
in the previous year. Estimated taxation 
absorbs £1,003,592, the increase in this 
respect over the 1952 figure being in large 
measure due to the lesser saving of tax on the 
smaller initial allowances already referred to. 
The net profit, after including income from 
investments, interest and a balance of provi- 
sions made in previous years no longer 
required, amounts to £1,114,146, representing 
a moderate increase of £103,257 over 1952. 

Turning to the way in which we propose 
to deal with this amount, plus the balance 
brought forward from 1952, I shall speak at 
zreater length in a later part of this address 
about the £1,500,000 which we have trans- 
ferred to fleet replacement account, partly 
out of 1953 profits and partly from the 
amount brought forward from previous 


years. 


DIVIDEND 


In regard to the dividend on the ordinary 
stock, we gave the closest consideration to the 
case for and against an increase. The points 
in favour of a larger payment will easily 
present themselves to you, and they were 
potently in our minds. The main reason 
actuating us in proposing no increase was the 
necessity for a considerable conservation of 
our resources in order to meet the growing 
need for the ultimate renewal of various units 


of our fleet. A year ago, I expressed the hope 
that, by keeping the dividend at a reasonable 
level, there would be a better prospect of our 
being able to maintain it at that level. We are 
pursuing that policy in respect of the past 
year’s accounts, and I would like to think 
we have the understanding support of stock- 
holders in this decision. I feel we must have 
regard to the long-term interests of the com- 
pany and, therefore, of the stockholders. The 
future will call for measures requiring the 
utmost financial strength, and the payment 
of future dividends will depend upon the 
building up of the means whereby those pay- 
ments can be earned. Your board is very 
conscious of its responsibilities in this 
respect and our conception of these obliga- 
tions leads us to the belief that prudence 
and forbearance at the present time are more 
likely to be rewarded than a disregard of 
these considerations through a less prudent 
course in these days. 


EARNINGS AND RUNNING COSTS 


The company’s gross freight earnings were 
almost identical with those of 1952, but 
passenger earnings showed a slight drop, It 
is not easy to make a clear analysis of the 
fluctuations from time to time in our opera- 
tions either as regards passengers or cargo, 
as sO many things influence the general 
position. We can only maintain our organi- 
sation in the best possible fettle to deal 
effectively with our obligations and, for the 
rest, repose an unshaken faith in the pros- 
perity and strength of the great African 
countries it is our privilege to serve. In this 
respect, we are in the peculiar position of 
being concerned with no other trades than 
those to and from South, Central and East 
Africa which, throughout a century of 
history, first the Union and the Castle 
companies separately, and latterly the 
Union-Castle Company, have held as their 
sole objective. It is thus true to say that not 
only is our whole duty devoted to those 
services but our well-being is bound up with 
that of those countries. i 

The following percentage division of our 
voyage operational expenditure in 1953 
under the main headings is of interest: 


Passenger and Cargo Expenses 28 per cent 
Crew Wages and Victualling 22 per cent 
Repairs, Renewals, Deck, 


Engine and Stewards’ 
Stores, and Insurance ... 22 per cent 
BMNEE on cctinsasen cin tvesnne 21 per cent 


bd dae piceauk pemanes 7 per cent 


It is also interesting to note that last year 
a total of over £1,775,000 was expended in 
the Union of South Africa. 


Oil fuel is the only major item showing a 
reduction in price from the abnormal 


level to which it had soared, but it still 


represents a heavy percentage of our running 
expenses. 


I shall be referring later to the costs of 
replacement, with their bearing upon the 
running of a fleet. These costs should be 
reflected in the current levels of freight rates 
but in our case these levels, so far as South 
Africa is concerned, are determined not so 
much by economic circumstances as by the 
decisions of the Union Government, under 
agreements which have operated for very 
many years but upon which the tremendous 
impact of economic changes in recent years 
has not by any means been fully adjusted. 
In saying this, all I have in mind is to give 
expression to a hope that the South African 
authorities will make it possible for us to 
continue to meet their needs as we would 
wish to do and, with this in view, to consider 
the ways and means by which alone that 
service can be rendered in the future as it 
has been in the past. I further venture to 
hope that what I have to say in this speech 
will at least be regarded as a straightforward 
endeavour to set forth the shipping position. 
Conference rates of freight ta and from 
South Africa, which have had no general 
increase since July, 1951, are just over twice 
the prewar level. On the other hand, the 
major running costs of one of our representa- 
tive mail ships, consisting of crew costs, 
stores, insurance, repairs and renewals, fuel 
and port charges, totalled in 1953 nearly tour 
times those under the same headings and for 
the same ship in 1938. These figures 
illustrate the way in which the increase in 
inescapable costs has out-stripped the rise in 
freight rates and indicate the seriousness of 
the problem of meeting rising expenses from 
traffic based on an inelastic rate structure. 
This, moreover, takes no account whatever of 
the magnitude of the problem of replacement. 


GENERAL 


A great deal is said nowadays from a wide 
field of varying opinions about the profits of 
industrial concerns. It seems to me that it 
will not be amiss for this opportunity to o¢ 
taken to emphasise certain considerations 
deserving some attention. It should be made 
clear to whose who, from one angle ° 
another, take a critical view of the siz¢ of 
trading profits of a company, that the rea 
proof of the position lies in two factors, first, 
the preservation of the existing tools of the 
trade and, secondly, the resources built up 
out of accumulated profits to provide for their 
renewal, and thus for the continued progress 
of the venture. The first of these factors— 
in our case the company’s ships—represcnt 
the very sinews of our trading facilities, for 
only by their maintenance and upkeep 2 
the company have the power to face i's 
current calls and fulfil its vocations. The 
second r the wherewithal from 
which, apart from fresh capital issues, the 
company is alone able to meet the ev¢'- 
present, indeed the ever-growing, need for 
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periodical renewals of its fleet. No matter 
what form a company’s balance sheet may 
ve e—and the modern tendency, quite rightly, 
for more and more to be disclosed therein 
_there is, generally speaking, one pivotal 
ont and that is the available liquid resources 
r allowing for known liabilities. Assuming 
she distribution to shareholders has not been 
nnn .sonably high over the years, and there 
ch more criticism for too little done in 

this than too much, anyone looking at the 
position with a discerning eye has a_fairly 
4 
{ 


co 1 + 


: picture of what there is in the coffers 

in hand to provide for the likely needs 
{ reyuvenation, In the present circumstances 
{ the Union-Castle Company, the overriding 
consideration must be the strength or other- 
wise of this liquid position inevitably required 
for replacement. Therefore, I would respect- 
fully commend to anyone judging the earn- 
ings of this company, the consideration of 
what they have really amounted to in the 
form of the existing fleet which has been paid 
for and the resources left with which to 
replace ships as and when the need arises. 


DEPRECIATION AND REPLACEMENT COSTS 


Let me now turn to the question of depre- 
ciation with its vast importance to any 
industrial concern, and to none in the same 
imperative degree as to shipping. Our tax 
law, until now, has only allowed as a charge 
depreciation provisions based upon and 
limited to the historic cost of the ships. In 
mes of little or easily assimilated fluctuations 
n first costs, such provisions can, of course, 
be said to have been all that prudence called 
for. For a number of years, however, the 
position has been very different from that. 
Without burdening you with a lot of figures, 
t is sufficient for my purpose to take two 
units from the opposite ends of the Union- 
Castle fleet to illustrate that difference and the 
problem to which it gives rise. To replace 
our Carnarvon Castle (built in 1926) when 
this becomes necessary, with a ship meeting 
the increased needs of modern passenger and 
cargo services, will call for an expenditure 
n excess of four times as much as her first 
cost at today’s level of shipbuilding prices. 
The other illustration is really a repetition 
of what I said a year ago. Were it necessary 
to replace Edinburgh Castle, the latest built 
of our mail ships, it would cost today some- 
where about double her actual cost five years 
ago. The moral is clearly that, even with 
this comparatively modern ship, depreciation 
on her actual cost makes inadequate pro- 
vision for renewal, whereas in the case of 
Carnarvon Castle the sums set aside on the 
cost basis represent a woefully insufficient 
allowance to provide for her replacement, 
and this applies in proportionate measure to 
all the other units of our fleet of twenty- 

en Snips. 


Having regard to the unprecedented rise 


n the costs of replacement, a rise far surpass- 
ng the most prescient forecasts anyone could 
ave made when most of the ships were 

', It is quite obvious that no level of 
prohts can be regarded as unwarranted if 
' has not been sufficient to permit the 
aking of adequate provisions to bridge the 
‘asm between first costs and replacement 
costs. It should hardly be necessary for me 
‘0 acd that the profits made by the Union- 
“Uc Company over the years have not been 
uch a nature. Had anything like such 


ions been made, there would have been 
t profits at all. 


FUTURE BUILDING 


_/* year ago I said that the board, after a 
"4 Teview of the position, had come to 
C conclusion that for the time being a halt 
— be called to any further shipbuilding 
Po sramime. There has been no notable 
- @nge since then, Were this company in 
‘he position of being able to hold its hand 


ingefinitely in the matter of renewing its fleet, 
I would tell you that the self-denying 
ordinance announced last year must continue 
until costs or freights or both change. On 
neither of these scores is there any more 
justification for embarking upon a ship- 
building commitment now than there was 
then, At today’s building prices and level of 
earnings a new mail vessel would not make 
sufficient to cover her depreciation and 
interest on capital outlay. However, assum- 
ing those with whom we trade and those 
great interests in Africa which we have 
served so long look to us for further co- 
operation, on terms making it possible for us 
to continue to serve them, there must come 
a time when a progressive policy is called 
for. In saying this, nobody must jump to 
the conclusion that I am implying we have 
made any decisions to embark upon new 
building. Much careful thought will have to 
be given to the matter. 


There is a tendency for certain elements 
interested in the building of ships to assume 
that shipowners have talked insincerely about 
this question of costs in order to depress 
wages. With all the earnestness within me 
I would say to any inclined to hold such a 
view, that the placing of such orders as ship- 
owners may feel it imperative to place should 
not be regarded as a sign that those re- 
sponsible are happy in doing so. Shipowners 
are appreciative of the incentive to industry 
generally which the United Kingdom 
Government have included in this year’s 
Budget by way of the investment allowances. 
These will be very helpful but what is sorely 
needed is a level of fixed prices, at which 
shipowners can feel justified in adopting 
farseeing decisions. It is up to the ship- 
builders, their sub-contractors, and the trades 
unions concerned to get together in some 
way, which it is not for me to suggest, to see 
how by co-operation and by increased efforts 
shipbuilding costs can be more nearly equated 
to resources and prospects. 


Replacement is the largest problem facing 
shipping at the present time and it is vibrant 
with potentialities, not only for shipping, 
shipbuilding and the workers in all the trades 
ancillary thereto, but for the national interests 
on the widest scale. Shipowners are by no 
means unaware of these considerations 
although they must be forgiven if they dgubt 
whether all the other interests are so. keenly 
alive to them. It is scarcely fair to assume 
that shipowners are the only people who 
should be expected to shoulder the burden 
of the costs. And yet, shipbuilders and their 
sub-contractors never seem to think it strange 
that, while they themselves feel unable to 
face fixed prices, shipowners have to take all 
the risks of building contracts subject to 
incalculable rises and thereafter to run the 
risk of trading the unprecedentedly expensive 
ships on equally unpredictable markets. 
Moreover, labour also must take more interest 
and responsibility in what can be achieved in 
the matter of reducing costs and improving 
deliveries by recognising the call for greater 
production. 


FLEET REPLACEMENT ACCOUNT 


So far as the Union-Castle Company is 
concerned, nothing is more obvious than the 
need to bring up our fleet replacement 
account to such proportions as may 
possible towards closing the gap to which I 
have referred. It is with this in mind that 
the board has decided to make an immediate 
substantial transfer to this account and to 
register the intention of continuing this policy 
insofar as it may be possible so to do. 


GROUP ACCOUNTS 


Turning for a moment to the consolidated 
scene ee net profit of the group at 
£1,255,524 is slightly down by £75,725. 
Reduced profits of the King Line justified 


755 


the warning I gave a year ago, and a smaller 
dividend has accordingly been paid to the 
parent company. While grain stocks in 
Australia, Canada and the United States are 
abundant, all the consuming countries would 
appear to have been comparatively well sup- 
pled. There has, in consequence, been a 
much lesser demand for ships to carry grain 
cargoes, which normally make an important 
contribution to the business of tonnage such 
as the King Line ships. They are, however, 
in able hands and I have every confidence in 
their competent running. 


THE OUTLOOK 


Without daring to enter the realms of 
prophecy the signs seem to point to the 
continued development of the great African 
Continent with which the destinies of this 
company have been linked for so long. When 
the present difficulties are resolved, difficulties 
shared in varying forms by the whole world, 
the solution of which is bound to come 
sooner or later, surely there can be no doubt 
about the recompense in store for the faith 
and enterprise manifested by those entrusted 
with the Continent’s wellbeing. It is our 
ambition that this company may continue to 
be numbered among those privileged to have 
a share in the consummation of these hopes. 


SEA-AIR COMBINATIONS 


Stockholders may have wondered at not 
seeing the Union-Castle Company included 
among the established shipping companies 
which have embarked upon investments in 
air freight concerns. Your directors gave 
close attention to this project but decided 
against any commitment in that uncertain 
and expensive field. They took the view that 
shipping.presented quite sufficient difficulties 
in the way of outlay on the tools of the trade 
without incurring additional obligations in 
another element of transport. Moreover, they 
did not feel any confidence in the precon- 
ceptions of possible future Governments as 
between free, controlled or nationalised air 
transport. They were also unconvinced that 
international considerations would not bring 
to naught, or minor worth, free ventures even 
in the limited sphere of operations presently 
open to so-called private air enterprise. We 
wish nothing but well to those shipping 
companies which have ventured their money 
on this arm of transport. We hope they will 
be justified of their courage, but for your 
company we feel the sea is our medium and 
that we should confine our attention to that. 


“TAKE-OVER” BIDS 


Without wishing to join in any sort of 
controversy as to the rights or wrongs of the 
modern tendency known as the “ take-over ” 
bid, I would draw attention to two of its 
aspects. If stockholders consider the boards 
of their companies display insufficient pro- 
gressiveness, they surely have at their hands 
the more ordinary means of making their 
views felt. It cannot be in the best interests 
of industry that boards should be constantly 
forced to look over their shoulders for the 
spectre of the “take-over” bidder and be 
tempted to adopt measures which they would 
otherwise consider imprudent. Then there 
is the effect these rumours are likely to have 
upon staffs with the sword hanging over their 
heads. I am not suggesting that any of them 
have suffered up to now, but whenever such 
rumours get about staffs never know what 
may be the effect upon themselves of any 
change in control, and this cannot be good. 
Your company has not escaped the publicity 
to which this phenomenon, new in its modern 
application, has given rise. The excitement 
engendered over Union-Castle stock last 
autumn proved to be unfounded, although 
some people obviously listened to the “ take- 
over” stories which abounded. 
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STAFF 


/ I wish to pay a special tribute of gratitude 
to the staff of this company, ashore and 
afloat, in this country and in Africa. I have 
made very great and special demands upon 
them in the past year, the significance of 
which it was not easy for them to estimate. 
Changes have been made in many spheres 
and in one of the most important depart- 
ments of our organisation, namely the general 
amenities of our passenger services, a search- 
ing examination is still in the course, of 
fulfilment. This has all been accepted in the 
right team spirit. The company’s interests 
have been put first by everyone and it is a 
pleasure to me to bear witness to a support 
without which my task would have been 
inestimably more difficult. 


No chairman could possibly desire greater 
support ‘or more constructive guidance than 
has been accorded to me by my colleagues 
on the board throughout the past year, for 
which I am very grateful. 


It was with deep regret that we heard of 
the death on September 12, 1953, of the 
Duke of Abercorn, who had been a member 
of the company’s board for more than 
thirty-two years. His loss after so long an 
association with the company was keenly felt 
by all his fa'low directors. To fill the vacancy 
which thus arose, Mr Stanley Barr was 
co-opted to the board. Mr Barr retired from 
the position of general manager of the com- 
pany in February this year after more than 
fifty years’ loyal service, and the knowledge 
and experience which he has gained over that 
long period are of inestimable help. In 
accordance with the articles of association, 
Mr Barr retires at this meeting and offers 
himself for re-election. 

The report and accounts were adopted and 
the retiring directors were re-elected. 


The proceedings terminated with a vote of 
thanks to the chairman and directors. 


THE YORKSHIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


RECORD ACHIEVEMENTS 
LORD MIDDLETON’S SPEECH 


The one hundred and thirtieth annual 
general meeting of The Yorkshire Insurance 
Company Limited was held on May 25th 
at York. 


The Rt Hon Lord Middleton, MC, the 
chairman, in the course of his speech, said: 


The year 1953 was a good one for us ; we 
are able to report a record achievement in 
several departments. Never have we issued 
in any year so many new life policies. Never 
have we had so large a net life, fire or accident 
income. Never have all our funds—tife, fire, 
accident or marine—stood higher and, most 
important of all—for stability must keep pace 
with progress—never have our reserves been 
stronger than today. 


The transfers from our various depart- 
ments, together with the net interest income 
on our non-life funds and the profit of our 
trustee company, yield a total of £1,055,000, 
The provision for home and _ overseas 
taxation, whilst still heavy, imposes a less 
severe strain than in the previous year. 


Bearing in mind the substantial uplift that 
was made in the dividend last year, the 
directors recommend that on this occasion 
it shall remain unchanged. This absorbs 
£132,000, which leaves a sum of £268,000, 
as compared with £267,000 at the beginning 
of the year. Our total assets have risen from 
£46} million a year ago to over £49 million. 
I can say with confidence that we have both 
at home and abroad an excellent portfolio 
of securities. The report was adopted. 


ANGLO-NEWFOUNDLAND 
DEVELOPMENT COMPANY 


(Inc. in Newfoundland) 
PROGRAMME OF REHABILITATION CONTINUED 
EFFORTS TO ENHANCE GROUP’S COMPETITIVE POSITION 
MR ELLIOTT M. LITTLE’S REVIEW 


The ordinary general meeting of Anglo- 
Newfoundland Development Company, 
Limited, was held on May 26th at the offices 
of the company, Grand Falls, Province of 
Newfoundland, Mr Elliott M. Little (the 
President) presiding. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the President which had been 
circulated with the report and accounts for 
the year ended December 31, 1953: 


Despite severe operating difficulties created 
by extraordinary weather conditions ‘early 
in 1953, and loss of production due to 
demands by our customers for sizes not 
well suited to our manufacturing facili- 
ties, the earnings from our newsprint opera- 
tions were substantially the same as the 
previous year. The drastic drop in base 
metal prices accounted for the greatly 
reduced earnings from our mining interests 
and no immediate relief in this direction is 
expected. 

The drop in pulp prices during 1952 and 
which continued into 1953 was the inevitable 
result of the inordinately high prices of the 
year 1951. These wide variations in pulp 
prices are in the interest of neither the seller 
nor the buyer. 


ANGLO-NEWFOUNDLAND DEVELOPMENT 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


The company continued its programme of 
rehabilitation during the year. The conver- 
sion of the Bishop’s Falls Groundwood Mill 
to a hydro-electric plant was completed and 
this unit brought into full operation during 
Octpber. Meanwhile, the additional auto- 
matic grinders required to provide sufficient 
groundwood capacity at Grand Falls were 
installed. The capital expenditure pro- 
gramme for next year consists mainly of 
improvements to the wood handling system 
and the completion of other projects in hand. 


The demand for newsprint continues good 
and the company’s contract or order position 
is satisfactory. 


In 1953 this company, with twenty-three 
other international firms and Corporations, 
became a member of a syndicate which 
formed a corporation under the laws of 
Newfoundland, called “British Newfound- 
land Corporation Limited.” The purpose of 
this corporation is to promote the industrial 
and economic development of Newfound- 
land’s Mineral, Water Power and Forest 
resources. It is felt that this venture will be 
of some future benefit to your company, 
which has committed itself to subscribe for 
52,100° common shares of one Canadian 
dollar per share, of which 21,000 shares were 
called in 1953. Further commitments in 
connection with the activities of this cor- 
poration may be assumed from time to time. 


GASPESIA SULPHITE COMPANY, LIMITED 


The bleaching plant, referred to in last 
year’s statement, came into production in 
August, 1953, the total expenditure on this 
installation amounting to $3,076,107 as of 
December 31, 1953. 


During the year, 54,176 tons of unbleached 
sulphite pulp and 14,426 tons of bleached 
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sulphite pulp were produced, as 
65,142 tons of unbleached sulphite | 
the previous year. 


Pulp prices continued to fall through 1953, 
The price of unbleached sulphite dropped 
$5 per ton on January 1, 1953, and there was 
a further reduction of $10 on May Ist. 
Bleached sulphite pulp is selling at $20 per 
ton differential over unbleached pu!p, and 
whilst this differential barely covers the 
increased cost of bleaching, a steadier demand 
will prevail in the bleached pulp mar! 


We were successful in our efforts to reduce 
the cost of production almost to the : 


rainst 
p in 


Same 
extent as the reduction in pulp prices 
TERRA NOVA PROPERTIES LIMIT: D— 
BUCHANS MINE 
Operations were continuous throughout the 
year and ore mined and milled was 346,000 
short tons, an increase of 12,000 tons over 
the tonnage treated in 1952. Average grade 


of ore mined was slightly lower than the 1952 
average, but this decrease was negligible com- 
pared to the decrease in metal prices. These 
low metal sag were responsible for the 
great reduction in revenue in 1953. 


Ore reserves as of December 31, 1953, were 
estimated to contain 5,084,000 tons of assured 
and probable ore. The increase of established 
reserves was made possible by underground 
drill hole intersections in the outlying Kother- 
mere R4 orebody, which have confirmed ore 
that was previously indicated only by surface 
drill holes. A small tonnage, consisting of 
remnants of lower grade ore in the old sec- 
tions of the mine, is also available for 
extraction. 


Mine development for the year ‘otalled 
6,737 feet, with 88 per cent of this work 
being done in the Rothermere mine, for 
opening up stoping areas above No. 9 level 
and exploring the R4 orebody on No. 13 
level. Development in the Rothermer: mine 
will continue next year, 


Production estimate for 1954 calls for 
approximately the same tonnage and gv ice &s 
that obtained during 1953. 


MONTMORENCY SHIPPING LIMI!£D 


Reference has been made above ‘0 the 
abnormal weather conditions experienced in 
1953, which resulted also in an ice blockade 
of our winter shipping port. In conse uenct 
of unavoidable shipping delays, couple: with 
a general fall in the market, the earninys of 
this subsidiary company were adversely 
affected. The parent company’s de very 
costs did not, however, suffer scrously 
thereby. 


CONSOLIDATED POSITION 


The consolidated profit, after depre: , 
and taxes, of $2,935,986, is equivalent ‘0 53 
cents. stock unit, compared with 
$4,348,598, or 79 cents per stock unit for the 
previous year. Your company’s fixed »ss¢ts 
continue to be well maintained and all 
avenues of improvement to enhance the 


group’s competitive position are ins 
vigorously followed. 


ition 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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ANOTHER YEAR OF PROGRESS 
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W. ARNOLD INNES’S STATEMENT 


iftieth annual general meeting of 
Limited was held on May 27, 1954, 
bos House, London, N.W.10. 


Ww. Arnold Innes, the chairman, 


ollowing is his review which has been 
i with the report and accounts for 
r ended December 31, 1953: 


rleasure in presenting the report of 

rs and the accounts for the year 

(his was another year of real progress 
-uions of the business. 


UNTS, DIVIDEND AND TAXATION 


onsolidated balance sheet with the 
ve figures for the previous year 

ets out the position of the company 
ibsidiaries as at December 31, 1953, 

few comments thereon may be of 
to stockholders. 


lue of the fixed assets of the group 
rm of land, buildings, plant and 

after setting aside adequate sums 
ciation), the goodwill and trade 
nt items now amounts to £3,088,850 
crease of £648,552 on last year’s 


It review of the accounts for the year 
1951 I reported that we had purchased 50 
per t of the equity shares of Scott (Mid- 
lotl Limited. The purchase of the 
rem er of these shares was effected just 
after the turn of their financial year which 


ended on August 31, 1953, and the assets 
and liabilities of the “Scott” group of 
companies as at that date have therefore 
been incorporated for the first time in the 
consolidated balance sheet of Cerebos 
Limited, as have also those of our newly 
acquired Australian interests. ‘The increase 
in the value of the fixed assets is therefore 
attributable to the broadening of our trading 
activities by these acquisitions and also to 
expenditure on the reconstruction and re- 
conipmnens of our Greatham and Middlewich 
actories. 

This increase in capital outlay is naturally 
reflected in the nett current assets position, 
Teste £1,216,444 shows a reduction of 

6.510 


_ The holding in gilt-edged securities, which 
last year was written down to the prevailing 
market value, has since then appreciated by 
£38,196 to £563,721. For the purpose of the 
balance sheet, however, the increase in the 
Market worth has not been taken into 


account 


_Reserves and surplus,. including the sum 
set aside in cover of future taxation, stand 


at £2,111,769 against £1,691,152 for the 
Previous year—an imerease of £420,617. 


__ ie net trading profit of the group for the 
far 1s £1,358,560—an increase of £254,419 
y <.. ‘he figure for 1952. The estimated 
_ oul 'y lor taxation arising therefrom, includ- 
ns Excess Profits Levy of £100,000, amounts 

O01. The nett profit of the group for 
» © year, after making full provision for taxa- 
ee herefore amounts to £483,559, and to 
 uls to be added £241,331 brought for- 
aoe — a total sum available of 


, .\° will be seen from the directors’ report, 
b ommended that the sum of” £150,000 
,. usterred to general reserve, increasing 

‘hount standing to the credit of that 


acount to £500,000, and that a final dividend 


_. Pet cent be paid, which, together with 
the interim dividend of 63 per cent paid in 


November last, makes a total dividend for the 


year of 25 per cent, leaving £296,618 to be 
carried forward. 


You will be happy to observe that we have 
been able to maintain the dividend at the 
higher rate established last year. Taxation 
continues to absorb the major portion of our 
profits, and our liquid resources must be con- 
served in order to meet capital commitments. 
We are indeed grateful for recent concessions 
in taxation, but continued excessive taxation 
cannot do otherwise than restrict the develop- 
ment of industry through the attrition of 
liquid resources. 


HOME SALES, MARKETING AND 
ADVERTISING 


Last year our sales in both tonnage and 
sterling were again higher than in any 
previous year, Today I have the satisfac- 
tion of reporting that the turnover figures for 
1953 have exceeded those of 1952, in both 
these aspects. 

This indicates clearly not only that our pro- 
ducts have maintained their hold upon the 
buying public but that the number of con- 
sumers continues to increase. This is, in 
reality, the test of progress, because an 
increase in sales in an expanding market can 
be illusory unless it is accompanied by an 
improved share of the available market. It 
is also, I suggest, a tribute to the unfailing 
quality of our products. 


Recent years have witnessed a considerable 
change in the technique of selling due to the 
development of market research which 
enables us to frame our sales and advertising 
policies upon the lines most calculated to 
produce better results year by year, whilst, at 
the same time, maintaining the cost of our 
selling operations at an economic level. To 
achieve success in this field it is necessary 
to have complete co-ordination among those 
responsible for marketing, selling and 
advertising. Each of these divisions benefits 
by the activities of the others, thereby ensur- 
ing the greatest possible efficiency in our sales 
promotion campaigns. 


We have always been fortunate in the 
support and co-operation extended to us by 
our trade friends who sell our proprietary 
lines. We also enjoy the support of numerous 
industrial firms who rely on us for their bulk 
salt requirements. In this connection the 
field is very extensive as there is scarcely an 
industrial process in which salt is not used to 
a varying extent. 


It gives me, therefore, much pleasure to 
express my appreciation of this trust and con- 
fidence which, in most cases, has continued 
without interruption for very many years and 
which we shall always do our best to merit. 


EXPORT AND OVERSEAS TRADE 


Taken as a whole we have no reason to be 
dissatisfied with our experience in overseas 
markets during the past year and sales again 
have constituted a record. This is no mean 
achievement as many countries which in the 
past have been good customers do not now 
buy at all, whilst many others have imposed 
drastic restrictions. At one time we had an 
extensive trade with the various South 
American countries but today none of them 
makes any contribution to our export trade. 
There is no sterling available to finance the 
import of consumer goods. 

Accordingly we have concentrated . upon 
our trade with other countries notably those 
within the Commonwealth and I am par- 


ticularly glad to be able to give a good report 
of the first year’s trading of Cerebos (Aus- 
tralia) Pty. Ltd. This company manufac- 
tures and distributes gravy powder under the 
trade mark “ Gravox” and the sales of this 
product and of those proprietary lines which 
continue to be imported from this country 
have been up to our expectations. What is 
equally important, the first year yielded a 
satisfactory profit. However, we are some- 
what seriously handicapped by the 
inadequacy of our premises in Melbourne 
and, therefore, the Australian company is 
actively engaged in a search for new premises, 
suitable in type and size for what we confi- 
dently expect will be a rapidly increasing 
business. 


The local directors of Cerebos (Australia) 
Pty. Limited are Mr E. R. Mead, formerly 
our manager in Australia, Mr K. R. Clements 
and Mr J. G. Vaughan. 


It is also pleasing to record that our Cana- 
dian sales have benefited from the visit last 
year of one of our senior sales executives. 
After covering the Dominion from Montreal 
to Vancouver, he has given an encouraging 
report on future prospects and we are con- 
fident that our sales to this important market 
will continue to progress, thereby increasing 
if only to a modest extent the country’s 
dollar income. 


As it may not be generally known that the 
Cerebos group exports substantial quantities 
of salt in bulk, I would like briefly to refer 
to this trade ; it is one of the oldest in the 
world as long before the Christian era the 
Chinese sent their junks to Red Sea ports to 
load solar salt, a trade which still exists having 
changed but little through the centuries. As 
long ago as 1749 the sea carriage of salt was 
sufficiently important to be mentioned in 
Lloyd’s policies of insurance and it is inter- 
esting to recall that soon afterwards, in 1757 
to be precise, our subsidiary company, Henry 
Seddon & Sons, Limited was established. 
This company, which will shortly celebrate 
its bicentenary, has had a long and successful 
career ; it is still one of the major English 
salt exporting companies being particularly 
prominent in the important West African 
trade. 


As other markets have yielded satisfactory 
results, and provided the present restrictions 
upon trading imposed by many countries are 
gradually eased, we can look forward to a 
substantial increase in our overseas sales. 
The future trend is however unpredictable. I 
will only say that we are well placed to trade 
with any country willing to accept and to 
pay for our products. 


PRODUCTION 


Good progress continues to be made with 
the development schemes at our various 
factories. Greatham has now been fully 
modernised and mechanisation has brought 
it to a high degree of efficiency. Work at 
our principal Middlewich factory still con- 
tinues and it is fully anticipated that the new 
vacuum plant will be in operation there 
during the course of the current year. Other 
modernisation schemes are in hand and we 
anticipate that the whole of the work should 
be completed by about the end of next year. 


The increasing demand for our products 
has meant that the maintenance steady 
production in greater volume has been 
essential. The factories have met the demand 
well. Reconstruction and development have 
been skilfully carried out without interference 
to greater production. 
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Costs have remained fairly steady and I 
am pleased to be able to report that during 
1953 we have been able to avoid any increase 
in the retail selling prices of any of our 
products. Recent increases in wages, carriage 
charges and fuel prices, however, will un- 
doubtedly contribute to an upward tendency 
to costs during the current year and to what 
extent this can be offset by increased tonnage 
turnover remains to be seen. 


During the year under review supplies of 
raw and packing materials have presented few 
abnormal difficulties, 


We have recently purchased additional 
freehold land at Greatham and the acquisition 
therewith of the mineral rights will ensure 
our salt supplies at Greatham for as far into 
the future as we consider necessary in the 
interests of the company. 


DISTRIBUTION 


The expansion of our commercial fleet 
referred to last year has advanced rapidly and 
two futher main depots have been secured. 


The acquisition of the Scott business has, 
of course, introduced a new factor but one 
which tends rather to simplify our problems 
than otherwise. Scott’s also have a substantial 
commercial fleet and the process of integra- 
tion is proceeding smoothly. Savings are 
already being made. 


All our products sold to the retail grocery 
trade in Great Britain, with the exception of 
some of the remoter parts of Scotland, are 
now delivered by road transport. To achieve 
this we have increased our own transport 
fleet and in areas which we cannot serve 
ourselves we have employed contractors, who 
are working well on our behalf. This results 
in a quicker delivery service as well as ensur- 
ing that our goods arrive at their destination 
in good condition. 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


Once more I am pleased to report that all 
our subsidiary companies have experienced a 
successful year’s trading and have made a 


valuable cortribution to the results of the ~ 


group. The extensive range of products of 
these companies continues to ensure that our 
business is very broadly based, 


We are well satisfied with the progress and 
development of Scott (Midlothian) Limited 
and its subsidiary companies and it is indeed 
gratifying to report that Scott’s position, as 
the largest suppliers of porridge oats in the 
British Isles, remains unimpaired. 


! am glad to say that the directors of the 
various companies comprising the “ Scott” 
group have agreed to remain in office and 
consequently we welcome to our counsels 
Mr R. F. Shepherd, WS, Sir William Y. 
Darling CBE, MC, DL, LLD, MP, Mr 
William Thyne, Mr Angus Wallace and Mr 
T. G. Waterlow, CBE. 


In Eire, the board of Cerebos (Ireland) 
Limited has been reorganised and the direc- 
tors resident in that coyntry are Colonel 
W. B. P. Bradish, Mr Roger Greene and Sir 
George Mahon, Bart. 


STAFF AND EMPLOYEES 


On behalf of the board I would like to 
express gratitude for the devoted efforts of 
all our employees, both home and overseas, 
without which such excellent results could 
not have been achieved. We have always 
attached great importance to the question 
of happy relations with our employees and 
every encouragement is given to young people 
to equip themselves for managerial posts 
within the group 

In conclusion I would like to express my 
warm appreciation and thanks to my col- 
leagues on the boards of Cerebos Limited 
and its subsidiary companies for all the sup- 


port and co-operation they have given me 
during the past year. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


Mr L. H. McRobert, CBE, TD, DL, 
ACA, the director retiring by rotation, was 
re-elected. 


The proceedings terminated with a vote 
of thanks to the chairman. 


CROWN MINES, LIMITED 


At the annual general meeting held in 
Johannesburg on May 10, 1954, the chair- 
man, Mr W. M. Frames, in the course of his 
remarks, said: 


As you know, the extent and profitability 
of the operations of the gold mining industry 
were adversely affected in 1953 by an acute 
shortage of non-European labour, an increase 
in working costs and declines in both the 
determined price of gold and the additional 
revenue from sales at enhanced prices. Con- 
sidered against this background and in rela- 
tion to the. position at the mine outlined to 
you by the chairman last year, the results 
obtained by your company for the year under 
review’ can be considered satisfactory. A 
small decline in the tonnage hoisted was 
more than offset by an increase in the ton- 
nage of low grade ore drawn from surface 
dumps. Due to the low cost of the latter 
and to the reduced expenditure on incline 
shaft sinking and development, working costs 
decreased by 8d. a ton milled. On the other 
hand, the lower yield and the fall in the 
amount received per ounce of gold caused 
the revenue to decline by ls. a ton and as a 
result the working profit at £604,933 was 
lower by £43,740. 


MINING OPERATIONS 


In general, operations at the mine pro- 
ceeded according to expectations. The ton- 
nage added to the reserves on the Main Reef 
Leader in the bottom levels was only about 
two-thirds of the corresponding amount in 
the previous year. In the eastern section, 
development, which has virtually been com- 
pleted, added only a very small tonnage to 
the reserve. In the central section some 
useful tonnage was developed but it is un- 
likely that any significant blocks remain to 
be opened up in this section. It will there- 
fore become necessary to draw some ore 
from shaft pillars in the near future in order 
to maintain production from these sections. 
About 75 per cent of the ore developed 
during 1953 in the bottom levels was located 
in the western section where normal develop- 
ment operations in depth are continuing and 
although values and percentage of payability 
are satisfactory there are indications that 
development is entering a poorer zone. 
Under existing conditions it appears likely 
that operations at the mine may continue on 
the present scale for about another three 
years after which there will be a gradual 
decline over the remaining period of the 
mine’s life. Surface dumps, which provided 
a welcome supplementary tonnage and profit 
in 1953, are sufficient to last for several years 
at the present rate of consumption. 


Since the close of the year there has been a 
marked increase in the supply of non- 
European labour, which now promises to 
show a substantial improvement over the pre- 
vious year. On the other hand, the shortage 
in underground European labour has become 
more acute and we are concerned about the 
effects it may have on future operations. 


In reply to a question by a shareholder, 
the chairman stated that certain claims on 
Bird and Kimberley reefs, which were in- 
accessible to this. company, were being 
tributed on a royalty basis by Consolidated 
Main Reef Mines and Estate, Limited. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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BRITISH PAINTS 
(HOLDINGS) 


LEVEL OF TRADING MAINTAINED 


The twenty-fourth annual ordinary gener 
meeting of British Paints (Holdings) 
Limited, was held on May 27th at Newcastle. 
upon-Tyne, Mr J. W. Adamson (the cui; 
man) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circy. 
lated statement: 


Trading during 1953 was maintained x 
about the same level as the previous year 
The year started badly, but it was pleasing 
to see a good recovery after the first three 
months, and especially after the 1953 Budget 
announcement, which only goes to show the 
reductions in taxation were responsible for 
part of the improvement in trade. I am gure 
that further reductions in taxation by the 
Chancellor over the next year or two will 
be the surest way to aid industry generally, 
and given free access to raw materials every 
manufacturer will be able to increase trade, 
both at home and for export. 


Paint sales are practically level with las 
year, and the fall in our raw materials 
division sales began to retrieve itself after the 
fifth month of 1953. Your factories every- 
where are ready to cope with any increase in 
sales which may take place. 


Your company’s overseas factories are be- 
coming established so that it will not be long 
before all these sturdy offshoots begin their 
contribution towards the income of their 
parent. 


FIERCE FOREIGN COMPETITION 


No effort has been spared in planning for 
the future by your board and management. 
From the National point of view, let us not 
close our eyes to the fierce competition from 
our foreign competitors, who are working 
like Trojans from sunrise to sunset to retrieve 
their lost markets and, at the same time, are 
encroaching on ours. When we had a sellers’ 
market labour demanded a reduction i 
working hours, and in most industries there 
was a reduction from 47 hours to 44 hours 
per week, without any reduction in pay. 
Today we need those lost hours, and it would 
be a magnificent gesture by labour today 
give those hours back to the Nation without 
any increase in pay, for we can no longer 
afford to revel in the apparent luxury of 4 
five-day week. We must export to live 
and I doubt if we can keep on increasing our 
exports much further without our mea 
and women working more hours a day 
increase production as they are doing 1 
Germany and Japan, to mention only two 
countries. 

How can we reduce paint prices whet 
titanium oxide is being freely exported © 
overseas countries ? It is “ penny wise and 
pound foolish ” of our Government to caus 
shortages of this important raw material 1 
obtain a few extra dollars. Likewise * 8 
wrong for them to allow this material to be 
exported to countries who are now buying # 
£47 per ton less than they used to, while, 
at the same time, the Government are grat 
ing import licences to home consumers fot 
American titanium oxide, for which they have 
to pay an additional £70 per ton. This, 
together with the shortages, is bound to affect 
our export trade. 

Of the profit of the group £698,876, “xv 
tion takes £394,121. Your directors have 
decided to pay a final dividend of 20 per - 
less tax, making 25 per cent for 1953 on the 
ordinary stock. 

Current assets exceed current liabilities bY 
£2,480,820. 


The report was adopted. 
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GALLAHER LIMITED 


(Tobacco, Cigarette and Snuff Manufacturers) 


INCREASED TRADING PROFIT 


RECORD TURNOVER 


SATISFACTORY DEMAND FOR COMPANY’S PRODUCTS 


SIR EDWARD DE STEIN’S STATEMENT 


[he fifty-eighth annual ordinary general 
meerng of Gallaher Limited was held on 


May 26th at Winchester House, Old 
Rroad Street, London, E.C., Sir Edward 
de Stein (chairman of the company) 
pres aing. 

rhe secretary (Mr George Iliff, ACA) read 
the notice convening the meeting and the 
report of the auditors. 


The following is the statement by the 
chairman which has been circulated with 
the report and accounts for the year ended 
December 31, 1953, and was taken as 
read: 


You will recall that we took over control 
of the Cope and Lloyd businesses in January, 
1953—the beginning of the year under 
review Since then Lloyd’s factory in 
London has been equipped with modern 
plant and machinery and the layout of the 
factory has been re-organised. While this 
work was going on the output from the fac- 
tory was maintained and its productive capa- 
city considerably increased thus enabling us 
to widen the distribution of Lloyd’s brands 
in 1954. 


REORGANISATION OF CIGAR 
MANUFACTURING SUBSIDIARY 


Some reorganisation of our cigar-manu- 
turing subsidiary—J. R. Freeman & Son 
Limited—has also taken place during the 
year. In the course of making the new 
arrangements it became clear that the cigar- 
importing business handled by the associ- 
ited companies of J. R. Freeman & Son 
Limited could not be satisfactorily managed 
as part of the Gallaher Group and that it 
would be in the interest of the Group if it 
were disposed of. It Bas, therefore, been 
sold. It was purchased by Mr R. J. Freeman 
nd he has consequently resigned from the 


board of 


f your company. 


- 
Lal 


rhe integration of the Cope-Lloyd busi- 
ness with the parent company and the re- 
Organisation of J. R. Freeman & Son Limited 
h esultted in considerable economies, 
rising out of the amalgamation of 
; Organisation which is now handling 
rroup’s brands. This will have the 
‘{ spreading our overheads and im- 
the efficiency of operation with 
cit both to employees and stockholders. 
‘ also in the process of completely 
nising the records side of our selling 
organisation which should produce further 
nomies = improved service to the dis- 
itive trade. 


TRADING RESULTS 


ounts.—I would now like to refer to 
Principal features of our accounts for the 
car to December 31, 1953. You will see in 
ie consolidated profit and loss account that 
‘rading profit for the year shows an 
0 ae over last year’s figures of some 
, N00. ‘The trading results of Cope and 


{ 

»\ d ire ‘ ~ . 
ing ¢ are included so that the results of this 
¢ 
t 


ihe 


Inc! 


Flac, | DOt strictly comparable’ with those 
we yeas. It is satisfactory, however, that 
prouts of the parent company -have 


| 


) 
1, 
nh 


increased this year, apart from the additional 
revenue derived from the inclusion of 
Copes. Taxation takes an extra £120,000, 
so that the net consolidated profit is up by 
£170,000. 


The net profit available for appropriations 
and distribution amounts to £906,000, out of 
which we have set aside £88,500 to increase 
our provision for pensions payable by the 
group in addition to those secured under the 
pension schemes. We propose this year to 
increase the rate of distribution to ordinary 
stockholders from 17 per cent to 20 per cent 
subject, of course, to approval by stock- 
holders, resulting in the profit and loss 
account carry forward being increased by 
£239,000 to a total of £956,000. 


BALANCE SHEET FIGURES 


In the consolidated balance sheet the 
principal changes under capital and reserves 
arise in issued capital and share premium 
account. The capital is increased by £437,500 
ordinary stock issued in exchange for the 
issued capital of Cope, and the increase in 
share premium account represents . the 
excess of the value of the net assets of the 
Cope business over the nominal value of 
the stock issued—less the expenses of 
the issue. 


On the assets side of the balance sheet 
the principal points to note are the increase 
of almost £3 million in stock in trade, and 
of £1 million in debtors. The stocks and 
debtors of Copes are included in these figures 
for the first time. Another factor which con- 
tributes to the increase in stocks is that we 
were permitted in the autumn of last year 
under the United States Mutual Security 
Act, to purchase some dollar tobacco for 
sterling in addition to our normal allocation. 
Our stocks of dollar tobacco at December 31, 
1952, were, in any event, at a lower level 
than they have been for several years. 
Debtors are higher because of the higher 
turnover of the group as a whole, partly aris- 
ing from the Cope business and partly from 
the increase in the volume of business done 
by the parent company and its other sub- 
sidiaries. These increases have been financed 
by borrowing from our bankers an extra 
£1,600,000 and by increased acceptance 
credits to the value of £500,000. 


CONTINUED RISE IN COSTS 


General Matters—The increased profit 
which we have been able to show this year 
has been earned on a turnover which is 
considerably higher than in any previous 
year. Costs, however, under practically 
all headings, particularly leaf tobacco 
and wages, have continued to rise during 
1953, the last increase in wages being 
effective just ten days before the close of 
the financial year. 


Leaf Supplies—For the past fourteen 
years we have been handicapped by various 
forms of restrictions, and this has been the 
reason for my repeated references in past 
years to the fact that the supply of our 
cigarette: brands has not beén sufficient to 


. 


meet the demand. But this year we are hope- 
ful that there will be an improvement in leaf 
supplies. 


Tobacco Duty.—A _ considerable part of 
the capital employed in this business is locked 
up in duty which we have to pay before we 
commence our manufacturing processes. 
There is, therefore, a large duty element in 
our factory and finished goods stocks and 
in our trade debtors, and this factor, while 
materially adding. to the costs in interest 
charges, is also an important factor in deter- 
mining our financial policy. 


INCREASED DIVIDEND 


Dividend.—You will expect me to make 
some reference to the fact that we are recom- 
mending to stockholders that the final divi- 
dend be increased from 12 per cent last year 
to 15 per cent this year. Apart from the small 
adjustment which we made in the dividend in 
1952, when it was increased by ? per cent, 
the rate of dividend. on the ordinary stock 
has remained unchanged since 1946. Having 
regard to the conservative policy which we 
have followed in the past in building up our 
reserves, your directors consider that the 
stockholders should now be able to share 
to a greater extent in the increasing prosperity 
of the company. 

Engineering Subsidiary.—I think reference 
here should be made to the progress of our 
engineering subsidiary. This has been most 
satisfactory and the highest credit is due to 
its management, and in particular to Mr 
A. W. Gregory, its managing director. The 
company has now become much larger than 
it was when we acquired it. Although the 
profits have shown a substantial increase, all 
surpluses have been ploughed back and only 
a nominal dividend has been paid to the 
parent company. This busines, which was 
purchased towards the end of the war to 
ensure that we could re-equip our cigarette 
factories, will still prove its value to the 
group by supplying our own specialised 
cigarette machinery. 


SATISFACTORY LEVEL OF SALES 


Outlook.—Sales for the year were at a 
satisfactory level in all categories of the 
group’s products. The consumer demand for 
hard tobaccos is diminishing, but the com- 
pany has maintained its leadership for this 
type of tobacco. In total, sales of our other 
tobaccos continue to expand and the acquisi- 
tion of the Cope and Lloyd business has 
strengthened our position in this section of 
the trade. 


Our main cigarette. brands — Senior 
Service, Park Drive and, in Northern Ire- 
land, Gallaher’s de Luxe—are still in short 
supply to the public. This is due to our 
being unable to obtain the necessary sup- 
plies of suitable tobacco leaf which would 
enable us to increase output. du Maurier, 
our filter-tip cigarette, has continued to show 
progress. 

Manikin cigars and other Freeman pro- 


ducts remain popular with the~ public -and 
sales during 1953 were satisfactory. 
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CONSISTENT QUALITY OF COMPANY’S 
BRANDS 


Your directors are confident that because 
of the consistent quality of the company’s 
cigarette brands they will remain in high 
esteem by smokers, and we are hopeful that 
in the coming year we may be able to go 
further towards meeting the unsatisfied 
demand. The demand for the company’s 
pipe tobaccos in 1953 was satisfactory, but 
now that we have increased the productive 
capacity of Lloyd’s London factory, and have 
merged the selling organisations, we shall be 
able in 1954 to widen the distribution of 
these tobacco brands and we look forward to 
increased sales. The selling organisation has 
been planned over the last few years to 
expand the distribution of the group’s pro- 
ducts, and it is now ready to do so with 
confidence. The financial problems involved 
are now under consideration. 


Until the present year we have always 


announced our preliminary figures during 
the month of March. Last year we had to 
issue amended figures after the Budget, 
because of the effect of the change in Income 
Tax. This year our figures were announced 
just under a fortnight before Budget Day. 
The board have decided in future to defer 
final consideration of the accounts and their 
recommendation to stockholders in regard to 
dividends until after Budget Day. 


Director—As the company is registered 
in Northern Ireland the provisions of the 
Companies Act, 1948, do not apply— 
nevertheless the directors wish to inform you 
that Mr Arthur Robinson, one of our 
colleagues, who retires under the Articles 
this year, is over 70 years of age. Mr 
Robinson, who has been associated with our 
“Senior Service” business since before we 
acquired it in 1936, has, I am pleased to say, 
agreed to offer himself for re-election, and 
we recommend his reappointment with 
confidence. 
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TRIBUTE TO MANAGEMENT, S1 Are 
AND WORKPEOPLE 
_Employees.—The reorganisation our 
subsidiaries has involved many problems 


which have added zest and interes: 
work of our executives, and we hop: 
also provide increased scope for thei: 


O the 
it will 
ilents 


as well as benefits to the stockhold I 
would like to express to the mana: ment, 
staff and workpeople in the Group, as 4 


whole, appreciation of the zeal and 
which they have shown throughout 1 


The report and accounts were unan 


yyalty 


© year, 


nously 
adopted and a final dividend of 15 per cent 
on the ordinary stock, making 20 per cent 
for the year, was approved. 

The retiring directors, Mr E. | ord, 
CBE, Mr A. V. Maunder and Mr Arthur 
Robinson, JP, were re-elected and the 
auditors, Messrs Hill, Vellacott and bailey, 
having been reappointed, the proceedings 
terminated. 


BANCO DI ROMA 


ROME, ITALY 


' The annual meeting of the Banco di Roma was held under the Chairmanship of H.E. Prof. Costantino 
Bresciani-Turroni on Sth April, 1954. After hearing the reports of the Board and of the auditors, the shareholders 
approved the balance sheet as at 3lst December, 1953, the profit and loss account, and the proposals for the 


distribution of profits. 


Profits for the year, after considerable redemption payments and appropriations, amounted to Lit. 475,429,808. 
It was decided to distribute a dividend of 7% to shareholders, and to transfer Lit. 400m. to the reserve, thus 


bringing it up to Lit. 1,400m. 


The total of assets and liabilities increased by Lit. 129,000m. and now exceeds Lit. 800,000m. 
Deposits and current accounts rose by Lit. 51,000m. during the year to a total of nearly Lit. 416,000m. 


Credit assistance given by the Bank to its own clients showed an increase of about Lit. 60,000m., the | 
of such investments reaching about Lit. 280,000m. 


BALANCE SHEET AT DECEMBER 31, 1953 





LIABILITIES 
Share capital 
Reserve Fund 
eWitegs WOROIUE an ania iis soaks ssdcanand chmtndes 
Current and sundry accounts.................: 
Ditts tor CoOR iiss. 
Cyrcriad Cea iii chs cate cis covvehannie ccs 
Ordinary Cheques 


Sundry Creditors 


Commercial acceptances and openings of 


documentary credits 
Guarantees for third parties 


CORREO EH EHR EES Oe 


Te eee eee eeeereee 


Rebate on Portfolio and on Treasury Bills 
Balance of profits brought forward 
Net profits for current year 


Contra Accounts 
Depositors of securities for guarantees... 
Sundry securities accounts 


eee oem eee men eee eee 


Chairman : Bresciani-Turroni. 


L. — 1,000,000,000 
»  1,000,000,000 
 139,876,731,770 
» 275,742,222,887 
»  25,965,996,823 
» 14,835,095,619 
a 177,974,023 
».  8,587,690,260 


Treasury 


Other Securities 
Portfolio 


Secured advances 


»  32,351,950,665 


OPP PP ee eee eee eee ee eee eee eee ee ere | ad 


Funds with other banks in Italy and abroad. 


Ordinary Treasury Bonds, Government, 
Government guaranteed and other Bonds 


TTR OOOO ROR eee eee eee Here 


Contangoes ............ 
Loans, advances and other accounts 
Banking Participations 
Bank Premises ......... 


ASSETS 


Cash and Funds with Central Bank and 


» 43,910,864, 


» 79,476,082. 


1,274,426, 


L. 62,240,793,35 


| 


4 
+ 


” 439,298 29 
109,676,163,° 

8,644,640,025 
19,791 497,160 
sche - gp 142,009,644,2 | 2 


44 
‘ 


497,871,513 


 20,568,870,650 
»  2,279,647,689 
40,454,992 
» 475,429,808 





L. 522,902,065,186 


» 41,789,076,933 
»» 235,646,696,588 


L. 800,337,838,707 


Managing Director : Foscolo. 


OO R Oe eee eee ee eee 


Furniture and Fittings 
UG TO is 66a oooh sc cccavenisedcccas 


Liabilities of customers for commercial 
acceptances and for openings: of docu- 








2,019,960,8' 


MAGUEY COO ois isn sisesdaivengecder se go as eed 950,66 
Liabilities of customers for guarantees.......,,  20,568,870,6 
L. 522,902,065, 15° 
Contra Accounts 
Securities on deposit : 
As collateral ...355 iiicdae ccs. ‘gSeciggeneae: < pa: Mt, TOeOe2, 523 
As guarantee .....,.......... sciickacopal . 25,014,410) 
Sundry securities accounts .............. » gp 235,646,696, 55> 
ROHR asi icceasse Sabsuyesbeqne pubciecacscs. 2 ee O9B, 337,838, 70 


Auditors : Matteucci (Chief Auditor), Braidotti, Foschini, Mazzantini, Obber. 


Chief Accountant ; Nazareth. 
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RAND MINES, LIMITED 


GOLD MINING INDUSTRY: DISAPPOINTING RESULTS 


OF PRODUCING MINES 


EFFECT OF SUBSTANTIALLY INCREASED WORKING COSTS 


FAVOURABLE TREND IN SUPPLY OF NON-EUROPEAN LABOUR 


A annual general meeting of Rand 
M mited, held in Johannesburg on 
M _ Mr W. M, Frames presided and, 

rse of his remarks, said: 


4 receipts, which are the chief 
s\ f revenue for your company, 
de 4 by £125,298 and, due to this and 
( itions in items of revenue and ex- 
pe -, profit before taxation was lower 
by 04. After maintaining dividends at 
t vus year’s level of 6s. per share and 
tra g £22,403 to exploration reserve, 
thi oropriated balance increased by 
fe 1,884,719. Although the company 
acd turther shares in the Harmony and 
N Lime companies, its net liquid sur- 
pl ncreased by £293,641 to £1,683,056, 
ma is the result of the realisation of 
cel ther investments. In pursuance of 
the : Companies Act the value of invest- 
n .er than those in respect of pension 
fund deposits, was written up in order to 
maintain such shares and debentures at the 
lower of cost or Stock Exchange value or 
direc valuation if unquoted. After taking 


this ‘tment into account, the total of the 
said investments, at £6,761,221, was £789,166 
higher than in 1952. The amount written 
back on investments, together with a net 
credit from sales of certain investments, 
formed the bulk of the amount of £1,146,303 
which was added to investment reserve, rais- 
ing it to £5,893,306 at December 31, 1953. 
Expenditure on prospecting ventures amount- 
ing 1 38,608 was debited to exploration 
reserve which, after allowing for a transfer 


‘03 from the profit.and loss account, 
{300,000 at the end of the year. 


ADVERSE TREND OF WORKING COSTS 


have already stated, your company’s 
rce of revenue arises from dividends 
id mining companies. The fall in 
therefore reflects the deterioration of 
icial results of operations of the pro- 
mines of the gold mining industry. 
I ge milled in 1953 was 1,228,500 
than for 1952 but a higher yield 
the industry to increase its output 
‘ ounces. Nevertheless, due mainly 
‘duction in the additional income 
» of gold at enhanced prices and, 
r extent, to the lower determined 
sold, working revenue was lower 
‘0.176. Working costs continued their 
SF rend and were higher by £4,821,226 ; 

~ net result of these variations being a re- 
ot 45,631,402 in working profits. 


the above figures it will be appre- 
it the disappointing deterioration in 
ts of operations was due mainly to a 
; tial increase in working costs. This 
“cverse trend has been characteristic of re- 
en drought about largely by shortages of 
ur and by the general inflationary condi- 
bons that prevailed during the period. Com- 
mencement of operations at several new 
mines has added materially to the industry’s 
total expenditure, but has made little impres- 
sion on its output figures as with no 
*xpansion in the total labour force these 
mines were operated largely at the expense 


mo 


MR W. M. FRAMES’S SPEECH 


of the older mines. During the current year 
the pattern of results will be similar, in that 
further mines will reach the production stage 
and add to both the industry’s expenditure 
and the overall demand for labour. There 
is hope, however, that the similarity may end 
there, and that both revenue and profits 
should increase satisfactorily in the second 
half of the year. 


LABOUR 


The average number of Non-Europeans in 
the service of the producing gold mines dur- 
ing 1953 was 266,333; compared with 
276,280 for 1952. In the latter half of 1953, 
however, the seasonal decline was less severe 
and of shorter duration than in past years, 
with the result that the number of Non- 
Europeans in the service of the producing 
mines at the end of December, 1953, was 
255,518, as against 248,390 at the end of 
December in the previous year. Since the 
close of last year, numbers have increased at 
a higher rate than usual, and by the end of 
April the number in the service of the pro- 
ducing mines totalled 292,844, which is the 
highest figure recorded since May, 1950. 


Shareholders may be aware that the supply 
of Non-European labour is determined by a 
multiplicity of factors and that the most 
thorough investigations have been and are 
being carried out into every condition which 
might affect recruiting and the popularity of 
employment on the gold mines. Various im- 
provements in conditions of employment 
were introduced during 1953, and these have 
undoubtedly contributed materially towards 
the favourable trend in the Non-European 
labour supply over recent months. Addi- 
tional steps are being taken by the industry 
to encourage more Non-Europeans to seek 
employment on the mines and, even more 
important, to return again after the comple- 
tion of each period of contract. 


URANIUM 


The uranium industry, which is already 
adding substantially to the revenue of the 
gold mines, is expanding rapidly and will 
play an increasingly important part im the 
earning of profits for the gold-mining indus- 
try and in providing valuable foreign 
exchange for the Union of South _Africa. 
The many problems connected with the 
establishment of this new industry have been 
dealt with expeditiously and the speed with 
which it is being established reflects credit 
on all concerned. 


REOPENING OF LONDON GOLD MARKET 


The gold-mining industry welcomes the 
reopening, early in the current year, of the 
London gold market which had been closed 
since the outbreak of hostilities in 1939, 
With the re-establishment of this market the 
arrangements for the sale at enhanced prices 
of a portion of the industry’s gold output for 
industrial and artistic purposes were dis- 
continued. I should, however, like to make 
it clear that this source of additional revenue, 


& 


which fell away latterly owing to the dis- 
appearance of the premium, is not lost to the 
industry as gold is now sold for its account 
by the South African Reserve Bank on the 
London market, or elsewhere if -conditions 
are more favourable. Prices on the London 
market are not determined by the official 
dollar/sterling exchange rate and have, in 
fact, varied from 248s. 34d. to 249s. 1d., 
thus providing a small but comparatively 
satisfactory premium over the price based on 
the rate of exchange. 


INVESTMENT PORTFOLIO 


Before concluding my remarks on the gold- 
mining industry, I should like to draw your 
attention to two facts connected with your 
company’s investment portfolio. Amongst 
the new mines expected to come to produc- 
tion during the current year with a yield 
above the industry average is the Harmony 
mine in which your company holds a large 
interest. At the cnd of March, 1954, of 
9,622 ft. of reef development, 94.7 per cent 
had proved payable, averaging 624 inch-dwt. 
The general mining conditions appear to be 
satisfactory and shareholders may look for- 
ward with confidence to a good return on 
the investment in this gold mine, which will 
also produce uranium. The major propor- 
tion of your company’s investment is in the 
older mine which, as you know, last year 
suffered from an acute shortage of labour. 
Under industry arrangements new mines 
receive priority in the allocation of Non- 
European labour and, in times of shortage, 
the brunt is therefore borne by the older 
mines. Conversely, when the supply position 
eases, the benefit to the older mines is very 
pronounced. Recently, although the require- 
ments of the new mines have increased, 
expansion in the overall supply has been so 
marked that the underground strengths of 
these older mines have increased from about 
70 per cent of their requirements at the end 
of August, 1953, to over 80 per cent at the 
end of April, 1954. 


Your company also holds shares in com- 
panies whose various interests are coal 
mining, timber growing and exploitation, and 
the production of cement, lime and concrete 
and steel piping. 


Although the coal output of South African 
collieries again reached a record level in 1953 
and profits were increased.due to this and the 
higher internal price agreed upon during 
1952, the full profit potentialities were not 
realised owing to the country’s overall 
shortage of transport. Until there is a marked 
improvement in the railway transport position 
it will not be possible to exploit the lucrative 
export trade for which guarantees of con- 
tinuity in supplies of adequate quantities are 
essential. 

The cement industry, as a result of some 
improvement in its allocation of railway 
trucks and in the supplies of coal, ir 
a year of better conditions. In the latter half 
of the year the price control authorities per- 
mitted the industry to increase the basic price 
of cement by an amount sufficient to cover 
the higher railage rates gazetted in August, 
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1953. More recently, the Price Controllef 
granted cement producers a further increase 
of 3d. a packet with effect from January 29, 
1954. 


The demand for lime has increased and 
will continue to increase substantially, mainly 
as a result of the requirements of the expand- 
ing uranium industry. The Northern Lime 
company, in which your company holds a 


large interest, is making steady progress in 
its preparations to exploit the extensive 
deposit discovered at Silverstreams in the 
Northern Cape Province and should com- 
mence production there in the latter half of 
the current year. 


The forestry and sawmilling concerns in 
which your company is interested had a 
successful year and continued to expand. 
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As forecast last year, your directors fo). 
lowed a broad policy of consolidation in the 
direction of the affairs of the company 
Investigations into various ventures wer 
continued, and the very sound financial posi 
tion of your company will enable ix to tak, 
full advantage of favourable opportunities 
for new investment at the appropriate time. 


The report and accounts were adopted, 
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HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY 


OIL AND NATURAL GAS DEVELOPMENTS 


The 285th annual general court of the 
Governor and Company of Adventurers of 
England trading into Hudson’s Bay was held 
on May 21st in London, Mr W. J. Keswick 
(the Governor) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement for the year ended January 31, 
1954: It was a good year for the company. 
The consolidated earnings before taxes were 
£3,061,000, or £297,000 more than last year. 
Net earnings after crediting £210,000 in 
respect of United Kingdom tax provisions 
no longer required were £1,531,000. The 
total trading dividend paid and proposed of 
124 per cent compares with 10 per cent paid 
last year. The distribution of 24 per cent 
from the land account is unchanged. 


Our retail stores set a new record both in 
sales and profits. Sales figures for the fur 
trade department were down because of a 
sharp fall in fur prices and the poor market. 


Competition in most of the lines of 
merchandise dealt with by the wholesale 
department became more intense, which 
reduced the average rate of net profit. 


Oil and Natural Gas: The year 1953 
has been, as anticipated, an active year 
of exploration and development. A total 
of 55.3 net wells were drilled and re- 
sulted in an increase of 41 net producing 
wells. Of the total of 11,350,000 acres on 
which oil and gas rights are now held, 
4,460,000 acres are Hudson’s Bay Company 
lands, 


Land Department: Collections were again 
excellent. 


GOVERNOR’S ADDITIONAL REMARKS 


The Governor, addressing the meeting, 
said: Ladies and Gentlemen, before moving 
the adoption of the accounts I would like 
with your permission to make a few personal 
observations on our activities and specifically 
about oil. Last year I spent two months in 
Canada. I wanted to see at first hand as 
much as I could of our great organisation 
which, as you know, is not managed from 
London, but is under the direct executive 
guidance of the Canadian Committee in 
Winnipeg. I was impressed by its skill and 
drive and by the work and keenness of its 
very large staff. 


A visit to Canada is at any time exhilar- 
ating—a country of great resources and 
abounding confidence. At every point at 
which I touched the activities of the com- 
pany I found a similar confidence and the 
willingness to work hard which confidence 
in the future begets. Nor is it blind confi- 
dence. The people of Canada know that 
there may be setbacks and hesitations in 
trade, but they believe also that thes¢ will 
be overcome, for they intend to overcome 
them. 


As the report shows, the retail sales in- 
creased substantially. The large modern 
and well-equipped buildings we now possess 
are a great asset. Retail sales in any coun- 
try reflect the general state of the economy. 
Ours have increased proportionately to the 
increase in economic activity.and in some 


big cities I believe as much as those of our 
competitors. We do not seek short-lived 
records or transient display. There is a lot 
of money in our retail stores and we are 
guarding it and using it with the blend of 
courage and caution which marks our 
Canadian Committee and management. 


It is, however, well to remember that the 
company’s dividends in the immediate years 
ahead are essentially dependent as hitherto 
on the success of the stores and other mer- 
chandising operations. We should not 
become blind to this fact in the search for 
potential oil riches. 


OIL A LONG-TERM INVESTMENT 


I now turn to oil. ‘In October the 
Deputy Governor and I attended the half- 
yearly meeting in Winnipeg to review the 
operations of Hudson’s Bay Oil and Gas 
Company, Limited. We met together with 
the senior representatives of Continental Oil 
Company, the Canadian Committee and the 
officers of Hudson’s Bay Oil and Gas Com- 
pany. I went also to Alberta. I would like, 
therefore, to tell proprietors something of 
what I saw and heard, and, if I can, to share 
with them some of my faith in this veuture. 


First of all I must repeat that it is a long- 
term investment. It must be generally 
recognised that the development period of 
natural resources of this kind is bound to be 
slow and relatively costly. On the other 
hand, it is right to say that we shall not be 
spending more than we are receiving indefi- 
nitely ; there comes a point when revenue 
begins to exceed the current rate of spend- 
ing and continues to accrue in respect of past 
capital expenditure. 

Our expenditure is still about two to one 
of income, or more. Until marketing facili- 
ties for both oil and gas catch up with 
potential productive capacity, this is likely 
to continue, 


Estimates of oil and gas reserves, espe- 
cially during the exploratory period, can be 
very misleading and indeed dangerous. I 
do not think it expedient to try to guess 
about them until more facts are known. 


The sale of both products is governed by 
one overriding condition, the creation of 
pipelines to take the oil and the gas to the 
natural centres of shipment or consumption. 
An increasing proportion of the oil is being 
sold, but as yet the marketing of the valu- 
able natural gas has hardly begun. How- 
ever, a plan is in being to build a gas line 
from Alberta to eastern Canada—a distance 
of well over 2,000 miles—which will be the 
largest gas line in the world. It may be 
completed in 1957 and will be of the greatest 
importance to our interests. After com- 
pletion a few more years will be needed to 
develop fully the great industrial markets of 
Ontario and Quebec. This means that it 
will probably be 1960 before we see really 
substantial revenue from our gas. z 


As regards oil, in 1953 two new oil pipe- 
lines—the interprovincial extension from 
Superior in Wisconsin to Sarnia, Ontario, 
and the Trans Mountain from Alberta to the 
West Coast—were completed. 


HEAVY EXPLORATION PROGRAMME 


The best judgment I could make after 
very full discussion with the chief execu- 
tives of the Continental Oil Company, of 
Hudson’s Bay Oil and Gas Company and 
of your Canadian committee is that the 
tempo of our progress is about right—not 
too fast, not too slow. We have in front 
of us a heavy programme of planned explora- 
tion of our very large acreage. Naturally 
no oil company abandons acreage until it is 
confident there is no oil or gas to be obtained 
from it. It is no simple matter to carry out 
geological and geophysical surveys, and to 
drill test holes over 11 million acres ; and 
then to sift, digest, and assess the mass of 
resultant data before taking decisions to 
develop or reject. 


Last year gross exploration and develop- 
ment costs were about $11 million. Net 
producing wells were increased from 90 to 
131—a net gain of 41 producing wells. The 
daily oil production is now around 5,00 
barrels a day, which brings in a gross 
revenue of around $34 million. Net pro- 
spective acreage was reduced by about 
500,000 acres. As this programme pro- 
gresses, our large prospective acreage should 
be steadily reduced. This is reducing the 
large exploration and development pro- 
gramme to the simplest terms, and | should 
emphasise that a tremendous amount has 
still to be undertaken. 


PEMBINA OIL FIELD 


I feel I must make specific reference to 
the new Pembina Oil Field, recently the 
subject of much speculative enthusiasm 
This is the most important oil discovery 
Canada since the Leduc and Redwater fields. 
It may well cover nearly 250,000 acres and 
possibly become one of the largest areas of 
oil production in North America. 


Hudson’s Bay Oil and Gas Company hes 
substantial acreage in the Pembina area. 
Starting about three miles from the dis 
covery well and running in an arc from 
north to south, Hudson’s Bay Oil and Gas 
and Stanolind Oil Company on a fifty-fifty 
basis hold reservations from the Alberta 
Government totalling 190,000 acres and, 4% 
is the case with all Crown reservations, hall 
the acreage reverts to the Alberta Goveri- 
ment when converted to lease. 


On these reservations only two wells have 
been completed. They are some miles apatt 
and indicate that part of the area has some 
oil, but the economic value of it has not yet 
been determined. 


Further west, ranging from twelve 10 
forty miles from the discovery well, Hudsons 
Bay Oil and Gas alone has reservation’ 
totalling 300,000 acres, half of which als? 
will revert to the Alberta Government. N° 
exploration or drilling has been undertaken 
yet on this acreage, consequently I cannot 
give you any idea of its value. 


I have no wish to underestimate the poss! 
bilities of the Pembina acreage which may 
add substantially to the oil reserves 7 
Hudson’s Bay Oil and Gas Company, bu 
a lot of time and money will have ‘0 
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spent before its value to that company can 
be assessed, 


COST OF DEVELOPMENT 


- most important point, which I must 
ise, is that, if exploration is success- 
ny millions of dollars will be required 
elop production—so for some years we 
ot only have to plough back all the 

‘ s of Hudson’s Bay Oil and Gas, but 

rovide additional capital, though this 

‘ ture would be increasing the assets 

of json’s Bay Oil and Gas Company, 


a 


\l be seen, therefore, that we are still 

tage of exploration of our potentiali- 

But we have come some way in the last 

rs in our basic objective of making 

H s Bay Oil and Gas Company a suc- 

oil company for the shareholders of 

oth the continental and of our own com- 

Obviously one of the first objectives 

t be to make it a revenue producer so 

hat it can stand firmly on its own feet 
liv. 


ee he oe 


I share the opinion with the Continental 


Oil Company, who, let it be remembered, 
venture 75 per cent to our 25 per cent of 
the capital expenditure, that the company 
is not being held back in any way by lack 
of finances. 


HOPES JUSTIFIED 


I firmly believe the success of Hudson’s 
Bay Oil and Gas has more than justified our 
hopes. We have partners of the highest 
repute in whom we have great confidence. 
They carry the burden of directing the 
company’s technical affairs and have built up 
a first-class organisation with first-class 
personnel. Our aims are identical and so 
are r determination and faith in the 
futur 


I believe, also, it is true to claim that your 
interest in this venture is now worth con- 
siderably more than your investment. While 
your board holds out no rosy visions for the 
future, it is confident that proprietors will 
eventually reap a return on their money 
which will be thought worthwhile. 


Finally, I want to assure proprietors that 
the board intends to keep you informed of 
any important developments in Hudson’s 
Bay Oil and Gas Company, Limited. We 
have no desire to allow your oil interests to 
become the subject of speculation based 
upon hearsay. 


\s last year, I give you the percentage of 
shares held by various nationalities on May 7, 
1954, the date on which the share transfer 
books were closed—United Kingdom 75.54 
per cent (last year 67 per cent); Canada 
11.31 per cent (last year 17 per cent) ; others 
13.15 per cent (last year 16 per cent). 


LATEST NEWS 


Since this speech was written and printed 
we have received some additional encour- 
aging news about Hudson’s Bay Oil and Gas 
acreage interest in the general area of the 
Sturgeon Lake Field two hundred and fifty 
mies north-west of Edmonton. 


Immediately south of Sturgeon Lake 
Hudson’s Bay Oil and Gas has a one-third 
interest in a Crown reservation of 100,000 
oe “s, and two exploratory wells are being 
Grilled. $i the northern end. of this reserva- 
; une of these wells has just struck 35 per 
“nt gravity oil in the reef. This discovery 
creunetl tom the original Amerada find may 
tion +. 4), Prove to be an important addi- 
‘on to the assets of the Hudson’s Bay Oil 
and Gas. The results of our second well 


ad 


being drilled on this acreage should be 
nhown within a week or two. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


SCHWEPPES LIMITED 


STEADY INCREASE IN SALES 


The fifty-seventh annual general meeting 
of Schweppes Limited was held on May 
27th in London, The Hon R. Hanning 
Philipps, MBE (the chairman), presiding. 
_The following is an extract 
circulated statement : 


In our home trade the volume of sales of 
Schweppes, Kia-Ora and Quinnette pro- 
ducts have shown the same steady increase 
that they have shown in recent years. The 
home trading profit has risen from 


£785,316 to £1,009,884. 


During the year, in order to develop the 
sales in this country of Pepsi-Cola, we 
formed a new subsidiary, The Park Bottling 
Company, in which Schweppes hold a sub- 
stantial proportion of the share capital. This 
company’s operations started in May in the 
London area and were later extended to the 
south coast, roughly from Brighton to 
Southampton. 1953 was little more than a 
holding operation while preparing our plans 
for 1954, which include the development of 
other areas. 


I must warn shareholders that under the 
most favourable conditions they should not 
expect any material addition to profits from 
our investment in The Park Bottling Com- 
pany for at least three or four years. 


After reviewing the progress of the over- 
seas companies, the chairman continued : 
During the year our Franchises in Belgium 
and Malta have again produced excellent 
results. 


from his 


As forecast in my last review, Schweppes 
(USA) Limited completed their Franchise 
arrangements with the Pepsi-Cola Company 
of New York and full-scale marketing started 
on the eastern seaboard in May. After some 
initial difficulties the first results were de- 
cidedly encouraging. This year our joint 
operations will cover the more important 
areas of the United States from twenty main 
centres. We believe that the plans for open- 
ing up the United States market have been 
well laid and that in due course we may 
expect to be earning substantial profits. 


Before I leave the North American 
Continent, I should tell you that in May 
this year, again in conjunction with the 
Pepsi-Cola Company, we shall be initiating 
a similar plan in Canada, and later in the 
year in Mexico. 


In the Far East we have entered into 
Franchise arrangements in Hong Kong, 
where our products have met with a good 
local reception. And we are also hoping this 
year to begin Franchise operations in 
Colombo. : 


In Europe we shall finalise plans this year 
to start Franchise bottling in Switzerland and 
Norway. 


FUTURE OUTLOOK 


As regards the current year, I can only 
tell you that at home our sales show small 
increases for the first three months when 
compared with the same period last year ; 
and there is good reason to think that our 
parent company’s trading profit should~ at 
least equal the figure we have just put before 
you. 


In the short term, there should be no 
need to draw profits from Schweppes (Over- 
seas) Limited in order to pay our share- 
holders reasonable dividends. But in the 
long term, the overseas developments we are 
now undertaking will, we hope, produce 
added benefits for our shareholders as well 
as adding indirectly to the security of 
employment of our workpeople. 


The report was adopted. 
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THE EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


TOTAL FUNDS EXCEED £25 MILLION 


Mr J. H. Bevan, the President, was in the 
chair at the 192nd annual general meeting 
of The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
held on May 19th in London. 

Extracts from his speech are: 

I would like to say a word about my 
predecessor, Sir William Elderton, who last 
year decided to relinquish the Presidency 
of the Society owing, he said, to advancing 
years. 

Sir William was appointed actuary and 
manager in 1913, a director in 1940, and 
President in 1947. He has thus served the 
Society so far for 41 years. 


Turning to the accounts, it will be seen 
from the summary revenue account that the 
total funds now exceed £25 million, the first 
occasion in our history. 

Claims by death at just under £280,000 
were considerably lower than in 1952. 


Expenses are practically unchanged at 
£127,000, and they represent only 6.2 per 
cent of the premium revenue. 


On the other side of the summary revenue 
account, the net income from interest, divi- 
dends and rents exceeds {1 million for the 
first time. The rates of interest earned on 
the funds, both gross and net after deduc- 
tion of tax, have improved. 


_ Our new business at just over £4 million 
is at about the same level as for most of the 
years since the war. 


On January Ist last we re-opened the minor 
profits class ; this class shares in excess sur- 
plus after certain “ standard ” rates have been 
declared in the major profits class. 


THE LUNUVA (CEYLON) 
TEA AND RUBBER 


MR H. W. HORNER’S ADDRESS 


The annual general meeting of The 
Lunuva (Ceylon) Tea and Rubber Estates, 
Limited, will be held on June 10th in 
London. 


The following is an extract from the cir- 
culated-statement by the chairman, Mr H. W. 
Horner : 


Costs in Ceylon have not yet been 
stabilised and, although our results show an 
average increase in net selling price of almost 
2d. a Ib over 1952 upon a slightly larger crop, 
the difference between sale proceeds and 
cost of production is, by reason of higher 
costs, only some £42,000 more than in 1952. 
These results do not include the higher 
prices of recent months, which will be re- 
flected in the accounts for 1954. 


The profit before taxation is £185,523 
against £178,438 for the previous year. The 
board feel that the slightly improved posi- 
tion and the satisfactory prospects for the 
near future justify a total dividend of 15 per 
cent and they accordingly recommend a final 
dividend of 11 per cent. 


On present indications, our prospects for 
the current season show considerable im- 
provement on last year. We estimate to 
produce crops similar to those of 1953 at 
costs not appreciably greater. The tea market 
remains strong and the rubber market has 
recently shown a welcome indication of 
revival, 


No forward contracts have been made in 
respect of 1954 cgops, either for tea or for 
rubber. Your estates are in first-class order 
and labour conditions throughout the year 
have been generally good. 


~ 
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N.V. KONINKLIJKE NEDERLANDSCHE PETROLEUM MAATSCHAPPIJ 
(Founded in 1890) 

ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, JUNE 16, 1954 
BALANCE SHEET AS AT DECEMBER 31, 1953 

ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Investments : Capital Shares and Surplus :— 
Group Companies ......0.0.sseceeeses wetidessvas. £7 eee Ordinary Share Capital ns. eee oe ase cance’ f 1,998 000 
N.V. Nederlandse Olie Maatschappij ..ccescssees iba 1,410,000 Of witicds DRiSG0O © oie k ocidin go vad eee ipa aet pene in 984, 852.000 
f 1,294,776,435 : f = -1,013,633,900 
—_—_____— 4%, Cumulative Preference Share Capital.......... ie 1 000 
Current Assets :— Capital Surplus (as per article 4 of the Statutes) s 224 117 
Receivables from Group Companies : General Reserve .........:. ee te eeeee is 99,976.069 
Dividends ..... (ctcabce See T ek tease aan f 140,448,000 Earned Surplus (before deducting proposed dividends) ,, 191,401,265 
Supplementary Amounts ...........0..0.-eee08 e 23,981,725 — -- 
Current Ancoute coon eka ehel e — se 1,9950,792,451 
Other ecm os cos ha hea wcaneeknceans es zs 684,405 _—— — 
Marlee tans eterna no wns cos hewn accudncess sve a 79,916,042 34% Convertible Debentures 1951 .......-...-04-- < 
Cagh “at “ROO 44s daa od wcdedcabboteecekuces = 8,891,129 meee — 
we Current Liabilities :-— 
f 253,921,301 Accounts Payable and Sundry Accruals .......... f 5,976,808 
me Unclaimed Dividends Payable ...........+....-. » 5,375,914 
Amounts held for Shareholders in respect of 1947 
NE a NS ee dee nae eae es Ose tee i 6,356,716 
Provisions OF FARO os ib ici ase. civisass ners cee wh 000 
Accrued Interest on 34% Convertible Debentures 
ROS a Nwdcgeu Cade de cee eur cine eeneactensoere sie 847 
f 17,905,285 
f  1,548,697,736 f 1,548 736 
STATEMENT OF INCOME 1953 STATEMENT OF EARNED SURPLUS 1953 
Incomé : Balance, Desinning PE Veer soins vos ses cos aebaedees f 182,887,052 
rom Group Companies : Add: 
PRViGeOGS. . oc Jk ss capipeccdondaktveshad seckseeees f 141,635,488 Transferred from Statement of Income 1953 ..cccose 9» 161,574,940 
Supplementary Amounts © -.3.5.622ccccsesecucses aa 25,536,707 — _ 
Other Income, principally interest on marketable f 344,461,972 
pees oss. SY CAS a he a so Ss a s 2,309,015 _ - 
—_—_—_——- || Deduct: 
- 169,481,210 || Distributions in respect of preceding financial year : 
| Cash Dividends : 
Expenses : | ELOISE SOE. oS 6 iene bose Uva occas Neew eee f 100 
Administrative and General Expenses .............. f 1,409,834 i CE SBC sina sn Rais cdo G > ce aeawee ees as 153 80 
Interest on Debentures ..........-00020000: ~ 3,647,306 | Stock Dividends : 
Capital Increment Tax (final settlement) ....... Se — | CEDIROEY BOOMS 26 eosin cae eh eh Beka eecieee 
Losses on and Adjustment to market values of market- Less : Cash Dividends prior years forfeited by Share- 
SD MOONS 8 ee Sark ak bak sees ee Lae a (1,321,412) NG hs ee Shs wkie sche cbaae ounce ben « 5 
EROS = SS sc -CA ES oe OK as 8S wile eh hae “s 695,373 | —- - 
Seen | f —_:153,060,707 
f 4,431,101 © || - _ 
——_—— || Balance, end of GOUT 5s 6ni00e sK RCRA DT RO RED COE De” 191,401,265 
Rect: fet 406 VORP i ois endo koe cath cas bk ees 165,050,109 || Proposed Distributions in respect of the financial year —_—_— 
Less : Directors’ and Managing Directors’ share in Profit 1953: 
in virtue of article 32, under 4, of the Statutes, if the Preference Shaves 69 io ooak . c'cikk dn cs ten waieeere f 00 
proposed distribution of profits is accepted ........ ae 3,475,169 CNG TRICE BO Te | ik 0 i 55 ck ovis hee ae a a » 162 180 
To be transferred to Statement of Earned Surplus.... f 161,574,940 | f 162 080 


The Hague, April, 1954. 


The Board of Directors : 
J. B. AUG. KESSLER, Chairman. W. Hz. 
J. KLOPPER, E. J. IJZERMAN, 
COLLOT D’ESCURY, 
A. S. OPPENHEIM, 
HASSELT 


W. H. DE 
F. Q. DEN HOLLANDER, 
M. P, L. STEENBERGHE, 





VAN LEEUWEN, 
MONCHY, C. J. 
J. LUYTEN, 
B. Tx. W. VAN 








The Managing Directors : 
J. H. LOUDON, General Managing D mM. 
H. BLOEMGARTEN 
F, A. C. GUEPIN 
L. SCHEPERS 





PRINCIPAL POINTS OF INTEREST IN THE ANNUAL REPORT ON 1953 


The income of the Royal Dutch Petroleum 
Company for 1953 of fis. 165,050,109 (as against 
fis. 161,194,788 for 1952) makes it possible to 
pay a dividend of 4 per cent on the preference 
share capital of fis. 1,500,000 and of 16 per cent 
on the ordinary share capital of fis. 1,013,638,000 
outstanding on 3lst December, 1953; this 
includes an interim dividend of 4 per cent made 
payable on 4th February, 1954. 


The Royal Dutch/Shell Group of Companies 
again increased its total sales during 1953 and 
well maintained its position in the world markets. 

Its production of crude oil and natural gasoline, 
including quantities received under long-term 
contracts, amounted to 617 million barrels: in 
1953, as against 599 million in 1952. 

The average rate of throughput in its refineries 
arnounted to over 1.7 million barrels daily, 626 
million barrels per annum 


The total tanker tonnage operated by Group 
and associated companies amounted to 6.9 million 
tons. Of this total, which includes period-chartered 
vessels, 2.5 million tons were owned. The number 
of large vessels in service, with carrying capacity 
ranging from 23,000 to 32,000 tons, amounted 
to 


The total length of long-distance pipe-lines, 
wholly or partly owned by the Group, was some 
15,100 miles at the end of 1953. 


report of the Royal Dutch 


The annual 
Petroleum Company will include, as. previously, 
financial statements of the Royal Dutch/Shell 


Group of Companies. 
The net income of the Group for 1953 amounted 
to £130 million (£125 miflion in 1952). 
Sales proceeds and other income 


£1,700 million (£1,616 million in 1952). 


on 
rest 
y of 


Capital expenditures for 1953 were £220 
(£188 million in 1952), representing the | 
capital expenditure programme in the hi>' 
the Group. ! 

Sales taxes, excise duties and simila: 
collected and paid by the Group to Gover 
totalled £348 million, an increase of {45 ' 
compared with 1952. 


vies 

Fe 
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From the net income of £130 million div: « me 
have been declared in respect of the ye 193 
to the parent companies, viz.: Royal ut 
Petroleum Company and The “ Shell” Ir: PO 
and Trading Company, Limited of £22,150,0! 
(for 1952, (22,168 883). The balance bas eet 


retained in the business. 





ies of the full and accounts caf 
be obtnined free of charge from. M 
Rothschild and Sons, New Court, St 


Swithin’s Lane, London, E.C.4. 
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PRESSED STEEL COMPANY LIMITED 


ANOTHER SATISFACTORY YEAR 


765 


RECORD MOTOR CAR BODY OUTPUT 


twenty-seventh arnual general meet- 
the Press.d Steel Company Limited 
ion May 26th at Winchester House, 
oad Street, London, E.C., Major 
’am, OBE, chairman, presiding. 


ecretary (Mr F. E. Cairns, CA) read 
e convening the meeting and a 
tative of the auditors, Messrs Price 
use and Company, read the report 


irm. ’ 


following is the statement by the 
1 which had been circulated with the 
i t and accounts for the year ended 
Dec ry 31,1953: -~ 


and Gentlemen, You will have seen 
fre report and accounts which have been 
is hands for the requisite period, that 
your company has again had a satisfactory 
year. After an appropriation of £250,000 to 
! rve for increased cost of replacing 
pl machinery and equipment, the profit 
iS 1548. Adding to this the balance 
broucht forward from last year, the total sum 
to | ealt with is £2,347,023, from which 
falls to be deducted an aggregate of £549,231, 
] £1,797,792. The directors recom- 
mend a transfer to general reserve of 
000, and the payment of a final dividend 
on the ordinary stock for the year 1953 of 
12) per cent, less tax, absorbing £227,868. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


rhe profit and loss account shows that the 
b from trading account has increased 
by over £640,000. Depreciation and obso- 
lesc is higher by more than £200,000. 
Taxation has risen by over £400,000, but 

tun the item for excess profits levy 
of {£348,000 will not occur again. 


Of the total of £1,474,000 set aside for 

depreciation and reserves, £688,000 was 

t spent during the year on new plant 

pment; the balance of £786,000 is 

de | for further purchases of new plant, 

ol which approximately £650,000 was already 
on « it the end of 1953. 


Your board intend to continue the policy 
ol rencwing and modernising our plant and 

ipment; this will enable us to meet the 
ents of our many customers in the 
r industry, and to ensure that our 

refrigerator and railway waggon 
are fully efficient and up to date. 


\PITALISATION OF RESERVES 


e fortunate to have been able, almost 
foundation of your company, to 
considerable sums for our expan- 
have not needed to make issues 
‘ntures Or notes, and our capital 

ure is extremely simple. During the 
ancial year we have increased the 
Or dinary stock by  capitalising 
‘2 of reserves, to bring the capital 
* company more in line with the 
ets. The issued ordinary stock is 

now £3,314,444, dnd the total 

‘ce capital is £4,633,055. In spite of this, 

" general reserve is £1,750,000, provision 

ee Rs. Preciation and obsolescence £3,415,900 

”y ur special reserve for the increased cost 

~ “placement of plant, machinery and 

‘dupment £1,761,365, with a carry-forward 

nto 1954 of £1,069,924. 


a he '¢ is unfortunately a great deal of mis- 


‘standing with regard to the capitalisa- 


moO eet et Oe my 


MAJOR ALBERT PAM’S REVIEW 


tion of reserves. Many people look upon it 
as a distribution to shareholders, and as a 
benefit which companies give at the expense 
of the employees, This is an entirely wrong 
conception. The reserves which are used for 
this purpose are profits on which income tax 
and undistributed profits tax have been paid, 
but which have been ploughed back into the 
business to provide additional buildings, 
machinery, equipment, etc. These new assets 
enable the company to increase productian 
and to employ more labour. The ploughing 
back of these large sums over a period of 
years for provision of these assets has the 
effect of making the actual capital employed 
by the company much larger than the stated 
capital shown in the balance sheet; this is 
misleading to stockholders and customers, 


To put this right, the directors decide to 

capitalise these reserves, so that they appear 
in the balance sheet as capital in the form to 
which they have been converted, namely, 
_ buildings, plant, machinery, etc., etc. After 
approval by the shareholders, the directors 
issue new ordinary shares which are dis- 
tributed to the stockholders, and the new 
stock then forms part of the capital of the 
company. But these new shares only repre- 
sent a participation in the company, and the 
stock market price of the company’s shares 
is automatically adjusted to represent the 
value of the shares in the increased ¢capital— 
in the case of the recent doubling of our 
capital by the capitalisation of the reserves, 
the price of the shares on the Stock Exchange, 
London, was halved because there were then 
twice as many shares existent to participate 
in the assets and profits of the company, 
which had in no way been affected by the 
issue of additional shares. 


BENEFIT OF AMALGAMATIONS 


One of the most important events in the 
motor car industry during the past year, was 
the amalgamation of the Austin and the 
Morris companies ; both are customers and 
old friends of your company. Although the 
range of car models may change, we do not 
expect that this grouping, which has already 
proved beneficial to the two companies con- 
cerned, will result in loss of business to us. 


There has also been an announcement that 
talks are taking place between two other con- 
cerns which are old friends of ours, Standard 
and Rover. In this case too I feel sure that 
the amalgamation, if it should eventuate, will 
not only do us no harm, but may, in fact, give 
us increased orders. 


I am convinced that these amalgamations 
should be welcomed and encouraged—they 
enable the companies concerned to concen- 
trate on the special type of cars for which 
they are best suited, and to produce these at 
the lowest price with the greatest efficiency. 


Since the absorption of Fisher & Ludlow 
by the British Motor Corporation, and of 
Briggs Motor Bodies by the Ford Company, 
we are the only large independent motor 
body builders left in the country. There 
have been many rumours that we too were 
about to be absorbed, but we have told all 
inquirers that they are not true. We feel 
that we owe a duty to the whole motor car 
trade to remain independent, and to put our 
services at their disposal for any work they 
may entrust to us. Your board is therefore 


resolved to maintain our position as sup- 
pliers to all and sundry, and to do our best 


to meet their demands efficiently and at the 
lowest possible price. 


STAFF AMENITIES 


During the past year we opened for the 
use of our staff and employees the company’s 
new sports ground. It will prove to be a 
great asset for those who play, and for those 
who like looking on. Unfortunately, we have 
not yet received a licence to build a pavilion ; 
there is a temporary structure, which in time 
will be replaced by a good pavilion. 


The company’s “25 Year Club” has this 
year gained 100 members, and there are now 
328 members who have completed 25 years’ 
service. Our hospitals have again rendered 
most useful service, and have in 1953 treated 
122,405 cases of every kind. We have bought 
a-new large X-ray apparatus, which will be 
useful for the diagnosis of chest and lung 
complaints and other purposes. 


FACTORIES AT HIGH PRESSURE 


During the past year our motor car body 
business, including pressings and assemblies, 
has been well maintained, and we have a 
number of new orders for. improved models 
and types. Our three factories have been 
working at high pressure, and our output has 
been another record. 


We have received a further order from 
British Railways for railway waggons, which 
will keep that section of our Linwood works 
busy for two years or mare. In these works 
we are also building assemblies of an RAF 
fighter plane of very modern design and 
wonderful performance. 


Our Theale factory too has been producing 
a record number of systems for our domestic 
Prestcold refrigerators, which have main- 
tained their place as the most popular British- 
made refriger2tor. 


I know that you will be interested to hear 
that the Pressed Steel Fellowship foundation 
in the University of Oxford has again received 
great praise from those best qualified to judge 
the results of the research work undertaken 
by the Fellows. This work is all within the 
sphere of the physical sciences, including 
metallurgy ; I must confess that I could not 
tell you what was being done because this is 
far above my knowledge. However, I had 
a letter and a long report last week from: 
Lord Cherwell, the head of the Clarendon 
Laboratory, and a noted physicist, who is on 
the committee which controls these Pressed 
Steel fellowships. He states that industry 
benefits. greatly from such fundamental 
research, as technologists can and do apply 
the results for useful industrial purposes. 


THE LATE DR G. L. KELLEY 


Although it is mentioned in the report, 
I must refer to the loss which we have all 
suffered by the death of Dr G. L. Kelley, 
who joined our company from the United 
States in 1931 as an expert on steel and its 
structure, became a director in 1940, 
and on the death, in 1942, of Mr. Otto 
Mueller, was induced by me to accept the 
pesition of managing director. I had the 
highest regard for his knowledge and 
experience, and his death was a great 
blow to me, as he and I had worked together 
right through the war; he was one of the 
most loyal and helpful of the staff of the 
company. He was modest to a fault, but his 
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opinion was accepted generally as one of our 
leading experts on steel, and he was held 
in high regard by both industry throughout 
the country and the University of Oxford. 
After his retirement from the managing 
directorship in 1947 he became deputy chair- 
man of the company, so that his services 
continued to be available to us. 


The only other matter to which I wish to 
refer is to ask you to allow me to thank on 
your behalf the management, staff, and all 
employees of the company for their efficient 
services during the past year; these have 
enabled the company to produce the satis- 
factory results which are shown in the profit 
and loss account. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted ; the dividend, as recommended, was 
approved ; and the retiring directors, The 
Rt Hon Lord Ashburton and Mr Alex. Abel 
Smith, were re-elected. 


RANSOMES SIMS & 
JEFFERIES, LIMITED 


A SATISFACTORY YEAR 


The seventieth annual ordinary general 
meeting of Ransomes Sims & Jefferies, 
Limited, was held on May 27th at Ipswich, 
Sir Reuben Hunt, chairman, presiding. 


The following are extracts from his circu- 
lated statement: 


The trading results of the parent company 
and its subsidiaries for the year to Decem- 
ber 31, 1953, amount to £337,404. 


The past year has proved a difficult one, 
but our turnover approximates to the level 
of 1952. It is, therefore, gratifying to report 
a satisfactory year. 


Agricultural -engineering is very largely 
geared to the wholesale price level of com- 
modities and although in the last few months 
some of these have risen, thus tending to 
increase our order book, yet the present 
volume of incoming orders is insufficient to 
maintain our works at full capacity when all 
orders relating to previous years have been 
executed. 


CHAIRMAN’S ADDITIONAL REMARKS 


Addressing the meeting, the chairman 
said: In my comments which were circu- 
lated with our annual report, I pointed out 
that the gap between despatches and incom- 
ing orders was narrowing slightly, and 
fortunately this tendency continues. 
Although incoming orders are still insuffi- 
cient to load the factory fully, for the first 
four months of this year compared with the 
corresponding four months of last year they 
are 20 per cent up. It is hoped that the 
better trend in incoming orders will con- 
tinue, as the further rise in the wholesale 
price level of commodities is undoubtedly 
having some effect on the purchasing power 
of our customers. 


Nevertheless, the export position is far 
from satisfactory. With some of our over- 
seas market entirely closed, e.g., Argentina 
and Brazil, the others strictly limited by 
licences, quotas and tariffs, it is impossible 
to foresee how things will settle down, In 
the home market we are fairly well satis‘ied 
with the position, but in the export market, 
until governments are willing to promote 
freer trade, the position will undoubtedly 
remain one of difficulty and anxiety. 


The recent wage award will lead to 
increased selling prices for some of our goods 
‘and certainly weaken our competitive power 
in export markets in spite of our endeavour 
to obtain a larger turnover. It is on this 
larger turnover that we must depend for any 
increase in our profits. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


GOPENG 
CONSOLIDATED, LTD 


The forty-first ordinary general meeting of 
Gopeng Consolidated, Limited, was held on 
May 19th at the registered office, Redruth. 


Mr Donald W. Thomas (chairman) 
presided, 


The reports and accounts for the year 
ended September 30, 1953, having been 
circulated for the prescribed time, were 
taken as read, as was also the chairman’s 
statement, circulated with the reports and 
accounts, which was as follows: 


The accounts for the financial year ended 
September 30, 1953, show a profit of 
£107,358, after payment to the Malayan 
Government of {£52,772 for royalty on ore 
sales and provision of £83,708 for United 
Kingdom and Malayan taxation and the sum 
of £279 for depreciation in Malaya. The 
profit is considerably less than that for the 
previous year owing to the lower tin price 
prevailing throughout the period under 
review and to the lower yardage and average 
grade of the ground treated. Whilst the 
price of tin has appreciably risen in recent 
weeks the future price trend is very uncer- 
tain and will probably be considerably 
influenced by the results of the participation 
or non-participation in the proposed Inter- 
national Tin Agreement by the governments 
of a requisite number of tin producing and 
consuming countries. Earlier this year the 
Federal Legislative Council of Malaya re- 
solved to request Her Majesty’s Government 


to sign the agreement on behalf of the 
Federation. 


Since the end of the financial year under 
review the rehabilitation account has been 
concluded and the accounts for the current 
year, when published, should be the last in 
which these various entries will appear. 


The attention of the stockholders is drawn 
to the report: of our managers, Messrs 
Osborne and Chappel, and the comparative 
table of mining results during the year. 
Owing to the low price of rubber, both the 
Sanglop and Moynalpy Estates showed a 
slight loss. 


SECURITY CONDITIONS 


Whilst progress has been made in the last 
year or so in ridding the country of Com- 
munist terrorists, there are still danger spots, 
and security measures in these areas con- 
tinue to be necessary. Towards the end of 
last year. I visited Malaya, and on several 
occasions I was at Gopeng. Wherever I 
went I found nothing but cheerful optimism 
prevailing and a sense of certainty that, in 
course of time, this menace will be overcome. 


Your directors wish to place on record 
their appreciation of the services of the 
general managers and the staff at our mine 
and the estates. I was much impressed with 
what I saw at the mine and, in particular, 
at the good work which had been put in on 
the deviation of a large section of the 
Kampar water supply pipe line, and since 
the close of the financial year the deviation 
has been successfully brought into service. 
The consequent reorganisation caused tem- 
porary reduction in outputs, but the benefit 
will be obtained from the release of a block 
of good ground for profitable exploitation. 


With the present uncertain state of the tin 
market it appears that in common with the 
majority of mining companies, stockholders 
would be wise to anticipate dividends on a 
lower standard than has obtained during the 
past few years, but with the adequate finan- 
cial reserve and cheap hydraulic power I 
consider that stockholders have every reason 
for confidence in the future. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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BRITISH ENKA, LIMITED 


GREATLY INCREASED OUTPUT AND 
SALES 


MR A. D. CARMICHAEL ON THE 
SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


The twenty-ninth annual general meeting 
of British Enka, Limited, was held on May 
26th in London, Mr A. D. Carmichael, 
CBE (the chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


The group working profit is £ 1,033,426 
which compares with £289,966 for 19§2, 
After various charges there is an operating 
profit of £701,592 and, after provision of 
£350,932 for taxation, a net profit for the 
year of £350,660. After adding the balance 
brought forward from last year, £26,976, and 
£9,608 provision for taxation made in pre- 
vious years now no longer required, the 
available balance is £387,244. The directors 
have appropriated £100,000 for general 
reserve. They recommend the payment of 
a dividend of 10 per cent less income 
tax which will absorb £103,125, leaving 
a balance to be carried forward of 
£184,119. 


We are the second largest viscose rayon 
producer in this country. Our yarns are 
used in a variety of trades connected with 
the textile industry, and we produce sub- 
stantial quantities of industrial yarn for the 
manufacture of tyres, belting, etc. We have 
a wide spread of clients in many trades, 
During 1953, the improvement in trade 
which was felt in the last quarter of the 
preceding year, continued, and the company 
were able to resume normal production. Our 
total output and sales greatly exceeded those 
of tthe depression year of 1952 and were 
slightly in excess of the record year of 1951. 
It was nevertheless a difficult year. In 
certain sections of the trade, the demand was 
greater than we could fulfil, but in others, 
clients limited their purchases to their imme- 
diate requirements for very quick delivery. 
The crepe cloth trade, which took so much 
of our output in the years preceding 1952, 
was still very quiet. Our own stocks 
decreased and it is clear that our clients have 
very light stocks of yarn. Both on the com- 
mercial and technical side the staff have 
had to meet many problems. The results 
are a credit to them. 


HIGH-GRADE QUALITY YARN 


Rayon yarn production is not static, and 
through research and development and the 
study of clients’ requirements, we are making 
special efforts to improve the already high- 
grade quality of the yarn we produce, and 
to ensure that it continues to be in every 
way equal to the demands made upon t by 
the most up-to-date processing, weaving 
and knitting machinery which may b 
installed, 


With regard to the future, we expect 
stronger competition overseas, in yarn am 
fabric, and competition from synthetic flores. 
We have had to meet a wage increase i 
1954. There is a tendency for freights and 
raw materials to harden or increase in price. 
We are concentrating our efforts on main- 
taining a very high level of technical effi- 
ciency and a low cost price. By this means 
we hope to maintain the substantial advan- 
tage in price enjoyed by viscose rayon yara 
over sO many other man-made fibres. 
Viscose rayon yarn can be made into a very 
wide range of attractive, well-designed, 
durable articles, for which there should 


always be a regular demand. We shall use — 


our endeavours to see that we secure a full 


measure of the available business. 
The report was adopted. 
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THE LONDON ELECTRIC 
WIRE AND SMITHS 


SALES RECOVERY 


The forty-fifth annual general meeting of 


The London Electric Wire Company and 
Smiths, Limited, was held on May 25th in 
Londo 


Mr A. Noel Smith, chairman, in the course 
of his speech, said: The balance profit for 


the year at £1,076,520 is down by £230,590 
as compared with 1952 excluding profits on 
realisation of investments, which are in- 
creased. Last year in his speech the chair- 
man indicated that there was a falling demand 


towards the end of 1952 and the setback con- 
tinued well into 1953, Towards the latter 


part of the year there was a slow recovery, 
but the volume of sales for the whole year 
was lower than in 1952. Apart from the 
demand in respect of one subsidiary, I am 
happy to say that the recovery has been main- 


, 
tained during the first few months of 1954 
and I hope this trend will continue. 


The charge for taxation on the 1953 pfofits 
is considerably lower than for the previous 
year, but it still represents approximately 50 
per cent of the profits earned. After deduct- 
ing taxation there remains a net profit for the 
year of £536,395, which is £25,815 higher 


S than for 1952. This net profit together with 


the balance brought forward from the pre- 
vious year leaves a sum available for reserves 
and dividends of £1,025,216. 


An interim dividend of 5 per cent was paid 
last October on the £1 million ordinary 
stock then issued and the final dividend of 
74 per cent, which the board recommended 
should now be paid will bring the total divi- 
dend for the year up to the equivalent of 10 
per cent on the £2 million ordinary stock 
now issued. Your board, in considering the 
question of the final dividend on the increased 
ordinary capital feel that they are justified 
in recommending a larger distribution than in 
previous years. 


SALES 


The long anticipation of a substantial fall 
in the price of copper resulted in our 
customers restrictmmg their orders and only 
buying from hand to mouth. This position 
stu! persists, although since the copper market 
re-opened, there has been a slow but steady 
recovery in orders received, right up to the 
€nd of the year, and indeed, up to date. These 
changed conditions have had to be met by 
moc:fcations in methods and outlook both in 
our factories and sales organisation. 


In the technical field, too, the changed con- 
CiLions arising from a “ buyers’ market ” have 
Calea lor a new and intensified effort. 


THE FUTURE 


= I Know that you will wish me to say some- 
‘ning adout the furure, however difficult this 
May de under present conditions. You will 
4K to know that all your company’s factories 


are equipped with the most up-to-date plant 


and meth 


7 hods of manufacture and it is to 
achieve this position that we have spent large 
aa of money. The new rolling mill at our 
ead re Works—which is one of the 
be aie world—will shortly be coming 
“tO production. The mill is of new design 


me while capable of high outputs, has been 
oe “ with a special view to producing a 


| much better quality than has been 
Possible in the past. 


It is disheartening to find that our efforts 


: 7 = Gown costs of production are defeated 
a “vent increases in costs of services, such 
ieetabat gas, electricity and transport. This 

“suity in costs and its effect on selling 


prices makes the task of competing i ¥ 
Seas extremely difficult. ee 


Increasing competition is experienced in 
Overseas markets where we have many 
branches and agencies. Last year our direct 
sales in export markets showed a moderate 
increase as compared with the previous year, 
in spite of growing competition. 


The report was adopted. 





CITY DEEP LIMITED 


MR N. W. S. LEWIN ON DOMESTIC 
PROBLEMS ° 


At the annual general meeting held in 
Johannesburg on May 10, 1954, Mr N. W. S. 
Lewin presided and, in the course of his 
remarks, said: 


As you are well aware, the City Deep 
mine is passing through a difficult period, 
partly on account of the general restrictive 
conditions that exist throughout the gold- 
mining industry in the shape of shortages 
of labour and power, partly on account of 
the problems which are common to the older 
Central Rand mines and which are associated 
with the extension of the mine into the ultra- 
deep levels, and partly because of the par- 
ticular problems that are peculiar to the mine 
itself. I do not think it is necessary for me 
here to emphasise the restrictive effects of 
the general economic conditions under which 
the industry is working other than to point 
out that the mine’s own domestic problems 
would be much more readily resolved had 
these not existed. 


These domestic problems are concerned 
mainly with the programme of incline shaft 
sinking and the provision of adequate venti- 
lation required to open up and work the 
new areas below a depth of 8,500 ft on which 
the future cf the mine largely depends. Satis- 
factory progress is being made in this direc- 
tion, but the capital expenditure entailed will, 
as stated on previous occasions from this 
chair, be a heavy drain on the financial 
resources of the company for some few years 
to come. 


A CREDITABLE PERFORMANCE 


Whilst much effort is being directed 
towards the expeditious establishment of these 
deep levels, good progress continues to be 
made in improving the operational efficiencies 
of the existing workings. In this connection 
I would draw your attention to the very 
creditable improvements attained by the 
management and recorded in the annual 
report before you: in spite of a decrease of 
about 9 per cent in the labour force com- 
pared with the previous year, the total footage 
developed increased from 50,880 to 58,640 ft 
and the tonnage milled increased from 
1,851,000 to 1,922,000 tons. There was a 
small decrease in total working expenditure, 
and working costs per ton milled were lower 
by 2s. 1d. at 45s. 2d. On the other hand, 
however, there was a decrease in revenue of 
3s. 6d. per ton milled, due partly to the 
decrease in the additional revenue derived 
from sales of gold at enhanced prices, and 
partly to a decrease of about 0.2 dwt per ton 
in the grade of ore sent to the mill. This 
decrease in the grade is attributable to several 
factors, but mainly arises as a result of the 
change over from mining in Scattered areas 
on the resue system of stoping to concen- 
trated mining on the open support longwall 
stoping system. While the latter method of 
stoping has certain limitations in so far as 
grade control is concerned, the choice is 
enforced by the necessity to limit pressure 
bursts at deep levels, and there are associated 
advantages in terms of improved general 
efficiency and ventilation. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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P. & O. STEAM 
NAVIGATION COMPANY 


REPLACEMENT PROBLEM 


The one hundredth and fourteenth annual 
meeting of the Peninsular & Oriental Steam 
Navigation Company was held on May 26th 
in London. 


Sir William Crawford Currie, GBE, 
chairman, in the course of his speech, said : 
There was a big contraction in earnings 
compared with 1952. This was not un- 
expected, as I forecast when we met a year 
ago, and was experienced chiefly in the bulk 
cargo sections of our business in which cargo 
liners as well as tramp ships participate. 
Tramp rates of freight fluctuate more 
violently than liner rates, and it was the 
tramp ships which gained most from the 
1952 boom and which suffered most in the 
subsequent recession. 


Fortunately, part of the reduction of £54 
million in net earnings was offset by a re- 
duction in the charge for income tax. In 
addition, most of the excess profits levy, for 
which we were liable in 1952, is recover- 
able on the results for 1953, so that the total 
charge for taxation in the profit and loss 
account is reduced by £4 million. 


The shipping industry for some years has 
been pressing for recognition by the Govern- 
ment that depreciation on historical cost will 
not provide for the replacement of fleets. In 
this inflationary age the depreciation has to 
be supplemented by accumulations of cash, 
mainly obtained out of taxed income. A 
system. of initial allowances was introduced 
some few years ago to give some immediate 
relief. The system was welcomed, though 
the tax relief was no more than an interest- 
free loan which had to be repaid. 


INVESTMENT ALLOWANCES 


The inherent weakness of this system of 
temporary loans to industry has now been 
recognised by the Government and, in 
general, it is to be replaced by investment 
allowances on expenditure on new ships and 
plant. The effect of the new allowances will 
be that a sum equal to 20 per cent of the 
expenditure on all new ships will be allowed 
as a charge against taxable profits ; the re- 
sultant tax saving will not have to be re- 
funded at a later date, as is the case with 
initial allowances. I have seen the investment 
allowance described as a subsidy. It is not. 
It is simply a reduction in taxation. Tax 
relief is not a subsidy. 


We are grateful to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer for the new allowance ; we hope 
that when the report of the Royal Commis- 
sion on Taxation is published, it will contain 
proposals which will be of lasting benefit to 
the shipping industry and therefore to ship- 
building. 

At the end of this meeting stockholders 
will be asked to approve two resolutions, 
one to increase the capital to £25 million, 
and the second to capitalise £6,888,777 
of the reserve account and allot to 
deferred stockholders a 100 per cent scrip 
issue. 


On the assumption that this meeting will 
pass the resolutions already referred. to, the 
board has decided that an ad interim dividend 
of 3 per cent will be declared in the autumn 
for payment in November on the capital as 
increased. The profits of the first half of the 
current year have been about equal to those 
of the corresponding period last year, but I 
am unable to venture a forecast for the re- 
mainder of the year. 


The report was adopted and the capital 
proposals were approved. 
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LONDON BRICK COMPANY 


MR A. T. WORBOYS ON IMPORTANCE OF BRICK PRICES 


The fifty-fourth annual general meeting of 
the London Brick Company Limited was 
held on May 21st in London. 


Mr A. T. Worboys, CBE (the chairman), 
presided, and, in the course of his speech, 
said: The trading profit and sundry income 
for the year amounted to £1,940,351, as 
compared with £1,703,350 last year. After 
providing £400,000 for depreciation of fixed 
assets and £1,174,674 for taxation and other 
charges, there remains a net profit of 
£365,677. To this has been added £284,068, 
the unappropriated profits at the beginning 
of the year, and £133,416 for taxation adjust- 
ment in respect of previous years. This 
makes a balance available of £783,161. 


Referring. to Transformers (Watford) 
Limited, the manufacturing subsidiary com- 
pany, the chairman said: During the year a 
transformer tank shop has been opened and 
equipped with up-to-date plant for the pro- 
duction of all sizes of tanks formerly pur- 
chased from outside suppliers. A consider- 
able extension of the main assembly shop 
was commenced towards the end of the year 
and is now nearing completion. 


YEAR OF CONTINUED PROGRESS 


The year was one of continued progress in 
what has been our main effort during the 
postwar years, the expansion of our manu- 
facturing capacity and the improvement of 
its efficiency. 

It will have been evident from the financial 
results that in 1953 we were receiving a real 
weight of benefit from the extent to which 
that programme had been carried out. The 
results were record figures for the. produc- 
tion and delivery of all our products. 


We processed half a million more tons of 
clay than in our best pre-war year, and we 
did it in a shorter working week, with a 
smaller expenditure of manhours and of 
manual effort due in no small measure to 
increased mechanisation. Both the stock- 


holders who have provided additional 
capital to finance these extensions and our 
employees who have operated them to 


such good purpose are benefiting from the 
results ; the stockholders from the dividend 
proposal and the employees not only through 
the profit-sharing bonus scheme, which is 
directly related to the dividend paid to the 
ordinary stockholders, but also, week by 
week, from the considerable production 
benus which frequently means an addition 
of 22s. to the weekly pay packet. 


I think I can claim that the benefits of our 
progress went very much further afield. We 
have had a number of visits by successive 
Ministers of Works, whose departments are 
concerned in assisting the adequate produc- 
tion of building materials and who have 
always been ready to help us. We had not 
previously had the pleasure of seeing at our 
works any of the Ministers responsible for 
housing until Mr Harold Macmillan visited 
our Stewartby works last September. Writing 
to me afterwards he was good enough to 
conclude with this paragraph: “ May I say 
again how much this year’s housing pro- 
gramme owes to your efforts and co-opera- 
tion.” We are all proud of that tribute. 


PRICE OF BRICKS TOO HIGH 


But there is another and more general 
benefit for which we had hoped from our 
increased efficiency which has not been 
realised ; it has not been possible as yet to 
make a general reduction in the price of 
bricks. I make no secret of our view that 


the price of bricks is too high, not only in 
the interests of economic building, but for 
the health of the brick industry itself. I- was 
able to tell our stockholders a year ago that 
out of our increased efficiency we were then 
being able to absorb higher charges for trans- 
port and coal, but in July wages awards 
covering the whole industry and falling alike 
upon the just and the unjust, compelled an 
imcrease in prices. To continue the subject 
into this current year, the further rise of 
10 per cent in rail freight charges—a for- 
midable addition to costs in the case of so 
heavy a product as bricks—again lowered our 
hopes of a general reduction in prices. The 
very slight expectation that the 1954 Budget 
might reduce the monstrously heavy taxation 
upon the transport of everything from 
bricks to bread represented by the 2s. 6d. per 
galion duty dn diesel oil was not realised, 


NEW WAGE DEMAND 


I am sorry to have to interject at this point 
the news that during the past few days a 
new wages demand has been made upon the 
building materials group of industries, I say 
that I am sorry not because we begrudge our 
employees their fair share of present pros- 
perity and, certainly, not because we have 
any thought of departing from our long- 
standing policy of being generous employers: 
no ons can Criticise our record in those 
directions. I regret this new demand because 
it suggests a disregard for the long-term 
welfare of all those working in the building 
industries. 


I believe that the great proportion of our 
own workers are quite satisfied with our 
treatment of them, and that they believe 
with us that any policy of making hay whilst 
the sun shines could be disastrous for our 
industry. 


We have been able to pass on to the build- 
ing industry one real benefit of our increas- 
ing production: it is now beginning to 
reduce the delivery delays which we fully 
realise have been an additional handicap in 
the efficient planning of building contracts. 
We are still a long way from the delivery 
service which it was our pride to give in 
the pre-war days, but the position 1s now 
improving month by month. 


PRODUCTION TARGET 


Our present target is to produce during 
this current year bricks and brick equivalents 
—hollow blocks, electrical cable covers, agri- 
cultural pipes and the like—to a total of 
2,000 million. Present indications are that 
= shall exceed that pleasantly rounded 
figure. 


In addition to proceeding with the general 
programme of increased and more efficient 
production, we put in hand last autumn 
major extensions at two of our three hollow- 
block works, at Clock House in Surrey and 
Warboys in Huntingdonshire. 


During the year we had to install addi- 
tional plant to meet more nearly the heavy 
demand for our “Saxon” and “Tuscan” 
types of facing brick which we had earlier 
introduced as variants upon our Sandfaced 
brick. We took advantage of the 1953 
Building Exhibition to obtain the verdict of 
architects and builders upon two _ possible 
versions of yet a third new type, then orlly in 
its experimental stage. This brick, golden 
buff in colour, could be used appropriately 
amongst stone buildings where the normal 
brick-red offends the eye. It was clear from 
the great interest shown at the Building 
Exhibition that there was a large potential 
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demand for a brick of this sort at the price 
which we expect to charge. The brick will 
shortly be in full-scale production. 


The development of this bric! 
example of the great value to the . 
of its research and engineering dep 
We have been able to deal with th: whole 
project within the framework of t< com. 
pany from the basic idea to the machinery 
installed and ready to produce. 


18 an 
npany 
ments, 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


To turn in conclusion to the prospects 
for the current year. We have no doubt 
whatever that there will be »n over-demand 
for all the material that we can produce 
during this year when the official estimate for 
houses completed is higher than that tor last 
year. It is true, to look a little further ahead, 
that the number of starts upon officially built 
houses is rather lower than at this time last 
year, but, on the other hand, we have clear 
evidence of an increase in privately built 
housing which will be furthered by the 
scheme for encouraging the would-be house 
buyer announced recently by the Minister 
of Housing. There is, also, increased activity 
in industrial building. 

A growing proportion of private and 
industrial building, which is more sensitive 
to costs than Government and municipal 
construction, does underline what | have 
said about the importance of brick prices. 
Even in municipal building the size to which 
the financial burden upon the country is 
mounting must, sooner or later, enforce a 
stricter consideration of costs and al! of us 
engaged in the building industry, whether 
representing capital, labour or management, 
need to bear well in mind the hard and inex- 
orable fact that there is a limit to which the 
cost of building can go. 


That is looking farther ahead than the 
needs of this review: it will be sufficient for 
me to say that I have no fear of your dis- 
satisfaction with the results which | shall 
report to you when we meet again next year. 


The report was adopted. 


THE ROCK INVESTMENT 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


FURTHER PROGRESS 


The thirty-fifth annual general meeting of 
The Rock Investment Company, Limited, 
was held on May 25th in London, Mr ©. W. 
Black, JP, MP, FRICS, FAI, chairman, 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from his 
circulated statement for the year 1953 


We have made further progress in re) 
ing the fortunes of your company. 
received. dividends on the share cap! 
our wholly-owned subsidiary, The 
Property Company Limited, at the ric of 
54 per cent on the cumulative pre!erence 
shares and 13.2 per cent on the ordinary 
shares. 


Very substantial changes have taken 
in the investments of The Oak Property 
Company Limited and its subsidiaries. The 
companies were in the position of own g 4 
number of sites acquired for the purpose o 
erecting parades of shop property wit! (wo 
floors over, but war and postwar cond:ons 
prevented these developments, Under the 
policy of the present Government, howeves 
a large degree of freedom has been restores 
and it is now usually possible to obtain | ld 
ing licences to undertake developmcn's © 
this kind. In these changed cond:tions 
would be greatly to the advantage o! the 
company for these building schemes ‘© : 
put in hand, and your directors accord:ng'y 
entered into the necessary arrangemen'». 
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By December 31st last the companies were 
enzaged in the erection of 35 shops with 
residential upper parts, comprising 42 flats 
snd maisonettes, and lettings had been 
‘ranged of no less than 19 of these shops 

i upper parts, mainly to leading multiple 


he companies have, since December 31st 
last. undertaken further developments of a 
similar character. 


(he resources of the company are being 
fully employed, and a progressive policy is 
being pursued. 

report and accounts were adopted. 





THE SEA_INSURANCE 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


YEAR OF PROGRESS 


e seventy-eighth annual general meet- 
ing of The Sea Insurance Company, Limited, 


was held on May 25th in Liverpool. A state- 
ment by the chairman, Major A. Harold 
Bibby, DSO, DL, had been circulated with 
the report and accounts for the year ended 
December 31, 1953. 

J hairman referred to the new form of 
accounts showing figures which had been 
consolidated with those of the subsidiary 
company, the Beacon Insurance Company, 
Limited, in all departments except those 
transacting life amd capital redemption 
business 

The “Beacon” life business had been 
successful with net new sums assured of 
£5,366,086 and separate accounts were sub- 


mitted for this and the capital redemption 


In connection with the marine business, 
Major Bibby remarked on the value of com- 
petition, but drew attention to the prospects 
of unprofitable trading following the ten- 
dency to reduce rates excessively and to offer 
wider cover in an effort merely to maintain 
premium income, 


Turning to the accounts, Major Bibby 
re] that the total premium income 
of t group, excluding the “ Beacon” 
i capital redemption business 
to £4,130,483, an increase on 


1952 marine underwriting account 
n closed after charging £562,477 to 
mect outstanding claims, and a credit balance 
109.549 had been transferred to profit 
nd loss account. The “Beacon” had 
opened a marine account under the manage- 
ment of the “ Sea,” and for that purpose the 
sun {15,000 had been provided. 


I premium income of the fire depart- 
n nounted to £1,215,623 and the profit 
of £109,765 had been transferred to profit 
ar account, 
T 


he accident department premium income 

182 showed a substantial increase 

‘nc previous year, but the year’s working 
resulted in a loss of £44,623. 


profit and loss account £155,995 
vac Seen reserved for U.K. taxation, as 
against £275,000 last’ year. 

A ‘nal dividend of 15 per cent was 
ap oved, making 25 per cent for the year, 
Pe ne as before. e total group assets 
oo and at £15,747,972 and the market 
alu of the investments is substantially in 
_ »» of the figures shown in the balance 


The accounts were adopted -and Major 
: seit paid tribute to the work done 
ha ‘he year by the company’s agents at 
wih » ud abroad. The meeting closed 
direct nse Of thanks to the chairman and 


‘rectors, also officers and staff of the com- 


pany, 


- capital savings and incentive. 


THE SOCIETY OF 
INCORPORATED 
ACCOUNTANTS 


MR C. PERCY BARROWCLIFF ON 
NATIONAL EXPENDITURE 


The annual general meeting of The Society 
of Incorporated Accountants was held on 
May 26th in London. 


Mr C. Percy Barrowcliff, the President, 
was in the chair, and in the course of his 
speech said: The report of the council for 
1953 shows a year of activity and achieve- 
ment. 


I am confident that I express the views of 
the vast majority of Incorporated Accountants 
when I say that the time for the registration 
of the profession is long overdue. The public 
are entitled to protection from unqualified 
practitioners in the accountancy field just as 
much as they are in other professional 
spheres. The problem is urgent and I can 
assure members that the Council are more 
than anxious to see it finally resolved within 
the possibilities of all present circumstances. 


Profit Sharing: I have personal evidence 
of the beneficial effects of profit sharing 
schemes on the success of business and also 
on the relations between workers and man- 
agement. In all such schemes, the necessity 
for capital accumulation must remain a first 
consideration. The ploughing back of profits 
is still one of the main supplies of capital for 
the modernisation, the natural expansion and 
the general financial strengthening of busi- 
ness, It is a matter of supreme importance 
that capital formation should rank as an 


‘essential claim on the profits. 


On the subject of accounting in relation 
to fluctuating price levels, Mr Barrowcliff 
said: I consider it of the utmost importance 
that our members should in appropriate 
cases recommend the adoption of the replace- 
ment cost principle instead of the original 
cost principle. 


“SCRIP ISSUE” 


In certain quarters there are misconcep- 
tions about the ownership and the nature of 
undistributed profits. The nature of such 
profits is in no way altered whether they 
remain as undistributed profits of whether 
shares are issued in respect of them, except 
that in the latter case the profits are formally 
and legally frozen as capital. The procedure 
does not alter a shareholder’s interest in the 
company, it merely expresses his interest in 
more units than before. 


I therefore welcome the decision of the 
Stock Exchange to avoid the use of the word 
“bonus ” in this connection, though I would 
personally prefer “scrip issue” to the term 
“ capitalisation issue ” now used by the Stock 
Exchange. 


Taxation :. There has already been too long 
a delay in grasping firmly the problem of 
reducing the present high rate of direct taxa- 
tion with its grave repercussions on com- 
mercial and industrial prosperity and upon 
The death- 
watch beetle eating into the fabric of national 
prosperity and security is undoubtedly the 
insidious and practically uncontrolled growth 
in national expenditure. 


There is great need for action to bring 
national spending within our available means 
by a more effective control of national ex- 
penditure and to this end stringent limits 
should be set for departmental spending. It 
would seem fairly obvious that an inde- 
pendent investigation into the set-up and 
administration of Government departments, 
particularly those created or substantially 
enlarged in recent years, is much overdue. 
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SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 


A MOST SUCCESSFUL YEAR 
MR C. G. RANDOLPH’S REVIEW 


The chairman, in his statement to share- 
holders, referred to the heavy loss sustained 
by the office through the death of the 
Marquess of Abergavenny, DL. The board 
had accepted with regret the request % the 
general manager, Mr J. A. Miller, DSO, 
that he should be allowed to retire as from 
June 25, 1954. He had many interests in 
the insurance world outside the “Sun” but 
it was inside the “Sun” that his retirement 
would be most felt. His many. friends 
throughout the world would join in wishing 
Mr Miller health and every happiness in his 
retirement. 


The board had appointed Mr S. V. 
Bangert general manager and secretary in 
his stead. Mr W. R. Stevenson had been 
appointed assistant general manager. 


The figures for the years 1951, 1952 and 
1953, in respect of the three underwriting 
departments, were set out for ready com- 
parison. 


1953 1952 o 
£ £ 
PRU canoe 6,758,718  §,762,364 6,445,516 
Accident... 7,314,812 = 7,138,669 6,465,686 | 
Marine.... 1,291,934 1,548,648 1,345,600 


15,365,464 15,449,681 14,256,802 


FIRE BUSINESS 


The reduction in the premium income 
amounted to £3,646. 


In referring to the flood disaster on the 
East Coast in January, 1953, he said that, 
despite the many claims arising therefrom 
under comprehensive and other policies, the 
claims experience in respect of fire business 
in Great Britain was more favourable than it 
was in 1952. The general overseas business 
again produced a satisfactory profit but in 
the United States of America and in 
Canada the results were materially affected 
by wind storms and tornadoes to which 
reference had been made in the press on a 
number of occasions. As a result of the 
operations of the year a profit of £648,391 
had been transferred to the profit and loss 
account, 


ACCIDENT ACCOUNT 


In this account the advance in premium 
amounted to £176,143. Motor insurance 
formed an increasingly large proportion of 
the accident business and it still remained 
extremely difficult to obtain year by year a 
margin of profit, 

The transaction of employers’ liability in- 
surance continued to present its problems. 
In this country there had been further in- 
creases in the rates of premium for certain 
trades, but, while this had resulted in some 
improvement in the underwriting position, 
it had not as yet served to restore the 
business to a profitable basis. 


There had been a general improvement in 
the results of the North American casualty 
business, a profit being obtained in both the 
United States of America and in Canada. 
The profit from the whole of the accident 
underwriting amounted to £536,881, of 
7.34 per cent. 


MARINE ACCOUNT 


Marine premiums contracted by some 
£256,714 as compared with the previous 
year, This was due, in part, to ‘unwillingness 
to accept business which was offered at rates 
that were bound to be unremunerative. The 
claims experience had not been unsatisfac- 
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tory, although losses, particularly by theft 
and pilferage, were still unduly high. Hull 
underwriting was so closely related to the 
cost of ship repairs that it was no easy task 
to estimate what profit, if any, there might 
be in those underwriting accounts which had 
not yet been finalised. 

It was decided not to make a transfer to 
the profit and loss account in 1952, but on 
this occasion it was thought reasonable to 
transfer £100,000. After so doing the 
balance of the marine fund amounted to 
£2,053,732. 


3/ 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


The transfers from the underwriting 
accounts were £1,285,272. Interest, divi- 
dends and rents, less income tax, increased 
by £47,809 to £451,982. The provision of 
£250,000 for United Kingdom taxation had 
been made after due allowance for certain 
reserves for taxation relating to previous 
years, now no longer necessary. 

The directors decided in November last 
to pay an interim dividend of 2s. 2d. (less 
income tax) per share at a cost of £143,000, 
and they now submitted for confirmation at 
the annual general meeting that a final divi- 
dend of 2s. 10d. (less income tax) per share 
be paid making, with the amount already 
declared, a total payment for the year of 5s. 
per share. The balance to be carried forward 
to the balance sheet would thereafter be 
£3,543,190. The market value of the invest- 
ments was, in the aggregate, substantially 
higher than the book value, which at the 
close of the year stood at £17,845,335, an 
increase of £678,996 during 1953. 

To all staff at home and overseas, and to 
the advisory committees, local directors and 
other representatives throughout the world, 
he extended the warmest thanks for their 
help in the past year. 


BRITISH ROPES 


TRADING PROFITS MAINTAINED 


The thirty-second annual general meeting 
of British Ropes, Limited, was held on May 
26th in London. 


Mr Herbert Smith, chairman, in the course 
of his speech, said: The group trading 
profits for 1953 of £1,830,781 were main- 
tained at virtually the same level as for the 
previous year, which I think may be regarded 
as satisfactory. The net group profits, after 
providing for taxation, compare very closely, 
namely £756,315 for 1953 against £778,984 
for the previous year. 


In regard to the proposal of your directors 
to increase the ordinary dividends for the 
year from 1245 per cent to 134 per cent it 
was considered reasonable that the ordinary 
shareholders should enjoy a little of the 
profit which has and is now accruing from 
the employment in the business of the profits 
ploughed back in past years. 


Despite the proposed increase in the 
ordinary dividend for the year, no less than 
66 per cent of the group net profits available 
to the ordinary shareholders has been re- 
tained in the business for future capital and 
other expenditure. 


For me to give you any idea of what the 
prospects are for your company in the 
coming year is more than difficult at this 
time. The affairs of the world are such that 
it is hard to foresee what the future has in 
store for us, but your directors are not in 
any way pessimistic about the future, for we 
believe that nobody in our line of business 
will do any better than we shall, and we go 
forward full of confidence that with normal 
trading conditions we shall be reasonably 
prosperous in the coming year. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


THE RHODESIA BROKEN 


HILL DEVELOPMENT 
COMPANY LIMITED 


(Incorporated in Northern Rhodesia) 


SIR ERNEST OPPENHEIMER’S 
STATEMENT 


The following are extracts from the state- 
ment by the chairman, Sir Ernest Oppen- 
heimer, circulated with the annual report and 
accounts for 1953: 


The profits for 1953 (£1,249,752 before 
providing £381,856 for taxation) are about 
half those of the previous year, which is, of 
course, a direct reflection of the much lower 
prices obtained for the metals produced by 
your company. 

This reduction in profits is inevitably 
reflected in the dividend, which it has been 
necessary to reduce to half the figure paid 
last year. 

The London Metal Exchange for lead and 
zinc was open throughout the year under 
review, and metal prices were comparatively 
steady at the new levels. As mining and 
operating conditions on the property are satis- 
factory, we may reasonably expect that a 
position of relative stability. has now been 
reached. 

Fortunately we have completed the bulk of 
the major capital programme of the last few 
years, and paid for it from the high profits 
of recent years, so that your directors have 
been able to recommend that the appropria- 
tion to capital reserve should be reduced to 
£200,000 for the year under review. 


RECORD ZINC TONNAGE 


The tonnage of zinc produced during the 
past year constituted a record for the mine. 
As regards the new lead plant, unfortunately 
difficulties continued to be encountered, and 
it was necessary, in order to avoid a large fall 
in production, to switch operations between 
the old and the new plants. While these 
difficulties have not yet been entirely over- 
come, the performance of the plant is increas- 
ingly encouraging. The ore reserves remain 
at a satisfactory level. 

The Federation of the two Rhodesias and 
Nyasaland has been effected. Certain legis- 
lation has already been put on a Federal basis, 
in particular that relating to income tax. The 
company’s profits are taxable under the 
Federal Law and under this new form of 
legislation a benefit has accrued to the com- 
pany by reason of the granting of a depletion 
allowance which hitherto, under Northern 
Rhodesia law, was not available. 


COMPANY’S RE-INCORPORATION IN 
RHODESIA 


Arrangements have been made to re- 
incorporate, the company in Northern Rho- 
desia in the early part of May, 1954. Local 
re-incorporation confers on the company an 
optional right to deduct Rhodesian income 
tax from dividends paid and, as certain 
members would benefit from such a deduction 
taking place whilst none would be worse off, 
the directors decided that the option should 
be applied in respect of the proposed final 
dividend for 1953. The deduction of 
Rhodesian tax does not reduce the amount 
of the dividend as it is merely a case of gross- 
ing it up in the first instance and then 
deducting the tax afterwards. 


Re-incorporation of your company in Rho- 
desia will complete its transfer to that country, 
a step which is not only in your company’s 
interest, but also in accordance with the 


current political development of Central 
Africa. 
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DAILY NEWS LIMITED 


MR L. J. CADBURY ON A 
SATISFACTORY YEAR 


The annual general meeting of the Daily 
News Limited (proprietors of the New; 
Chronicle and the Star), was held on May 
26th in London. 


Mr L. J Cadbury, the chairman, who 
presided, said : 

In submitting the directors’ report and 
accounts for 1953, I am glad to record 4 
satisfactory year’s trading. Capital and 
revenue reserves have risen from {2,170,000 
to £2,451,000, the increase being due to 
the receipt of war damage claims from the 
Government in respect of plant destroyed 
by enemy action and to the retention in the 
business of a very substantial amount of the 
year’s profits. 


These gains and a reduction in newsprint 
stocks have raised our balance at the bank 
and in cash to £381,000. 


Our old buildings Nos. 19 to 22, Bouveri 
Street, which were blitzed during the war, 
have now been replaced by one of the most 
up-to-date newspaper offices in the country 
It was completed at the turn of the year. 
Our process departments housed temporarily 
in an adjacent building will occupy the top 
floors, the middle ones will be used for 
much needed extra editorial and type-setting 
space. In the basement we have made provi- 
sion for two high-speed printing machines 
which are under construction. They will be 
particularly useful in speeding up the outpu 
of the various editions of the Star. 


During the year the average daily circula- 
tion of the News Chronicle was 1,358,289 
and of the Star 1,109,183. The advertising 
situation on both papers has been most 
encouraging, and a number of important new 
advertisers have used our columns. 


THE NEWS CHRONICLE 


Editorially, the News Chronicle has been 
extremely active at home and abroad, where 
a great effort has been made to keep our 
Foreign Correspondents mobile. For i- 
stance, Vernon Bartlett, William Forrest, 
Stephen Barber, James Cameron, and David 
Walker have been constantly on the move 
between such places as Persia, British 
Guiana, Korea, and the Belgian Congo. 
Incidentally the visit to the last country gave 
us one of the most outstanding features of 
the year, a series of articles on Albert 
Schweitzer, one of the 1953 Nobe! Prize 
winners. 


During the year increasing attention has 
been paid to education, whilst in the City the 
Paper’s prestige has continued to be upheld 
by Oscar Hobson and Paul Bareau. 


We have maintained our exclusive rights 
to the Gallup Poll of public opinion, which 
has been quoted widely. 


On the domestic side, the News Chronicle 
Coronation House Competition should o¢ 
mentioned; it attracted over 1 million 
entrants and competitive designs were sub- 
mitted by 521 architects: 


Among our publications, New Elizabethan 
Homes and the I-Spy booklets have proved 
great successes ; over 2 million of the latter 
have been sold, many having been taken by 
schools. Over half a million children are 
actively engaged in the I-Spy Tribe and their 
number grows daily. 


THE STAR 


The Star circulation has been helped by 
the succession of informative and entertaining 
features, many of them of particular interest 
to women. Among them»was the long caml- 
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paign for reform of the Mental Laws which 
was {followed by the Prime Minister’s 
-onouncement of the Royal Commission on 
‘he Taw Relating to Mental Illness and 
Mi ntal Deficiency. Another example was the 

titled “ The Moral Challenge,” to 
which the Bishop of London and other 
leaders of religiou$ and social thought con- 


tridi 


The head of the British Trade Mission to 
Moscow wrote a number of articles entitled 
“Business Man in Moscow,” which was 
quoted all over the world, including Moscow. 
A readers’ letters feature has become quite 
famous under the title of “ Bright Ideas ” and 
in six months drew 170,000 letters. 


We regret that newsprint is still one of the 
few remaining rationed commodities. The 
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limitation on paging makes it difficult to deal 
adequately with the great volume of home 
and foreign ‘news that we should like to print. 
We appreciate that a step has been made in 
increasing imports of paper and pulp from 
Canada and Scandinavia, but we hope the 
Government will see fit in the near future to 
remove the present restrictions altogether. 


The report was adopted. 





HARLAND AND 


WOLFF, LIMITED 


LAUNCHINGS TOTAL 133,000 GROSS TONS 


NEED FOR PERIOD OF WAGE STABILITY 


SIR FREDERICK E. REBBECK’S REVIEW 


» sixty-ninth annual general meeting of 
Harland and Wolff, Limited, was held, on 
May 26th, at the registered offices of the 
compat Queen’s Island, Belfast. Sir 
Frederick E. Rebbeck, KBE, DSc, DL, 
chairn ind managing director, presided. 

The secretary, Mr F. V. Spark, CBE, 
ACA, read the notice convening the meeting 
and the report of the auditors. 


rhe rman said: As the statement of 
oul ind the directors’ report have 
dy been in your hands for some time, 
propose with your permission to take them 
read (agreed). 
It will be seen from the accounts that after 
charging depreciation the gross profit before 
taxation is £1,712,900, but you will have 
noticed that in the disposal of the profits for 
the year, by far the largest figure is the share 
to the Government. As you well 
know, income tax and profits tax take 9s. 6d. 
every £, but it is-not perhaps fully 
realised that, in addition, for every £ received 
by preference and ordinary stockholders there 
7s. 3d. to be provided for dis- 
tributed profits tax, in other words a tax on 


that goes 


dividends paid. Accordingly, we have had to 
set aside for taxation no less a sum than 
£864,204, or over 50 per cent of the gross 


pronts 


Th 


The consolidated. net trading profit after 
lepreciation and taxation is £848,696. Dur- 
ing the year protracted negotiations with the 
ithorities were brought to a satisfactory con- 
clusion, and your company recovered taxation 
paid in respect of previous years amounting 
to £407,670. In addition, the accounts are 
i with a further sum of £15,000 
arising on settlement of claims under War 
Jamage Act Part IT. 


These make the total amount available 
1,271,366, out of which the directors pro- 
Po ime dividend payment on - the 
rdinary stock as for a number of years, 
th a special bonus on the ordi- 
k of 3 per cent, less income tax at 
the £, and to add to the reserves and 
rd on profit and loss account a 
{777,090 in the accounts of the parent 
nd £38,426 in the accounts of the 
companies. 


Ss mn 


Om y{ 
DOsidiars 


lidated total of reserves and 
profits now amounts to 

which is very necessary for 
business of the company. 


indistributed 
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TONNAGE LAUNCHED EXCEEDS 
100,000 GROSS TONS 


fourteenth year in succession the 
ave exceeded dram, the company’s works 
Seite . tek 100,000 gross tons, the total 
Urteen BS, 133,09. During the year 

“en. vessels were delivered, the most 


table being the light fleet carrier Cantaur 
br Her Majesty’s Navy, 


4 common with the industry generally, 


For the 
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the company had some cancellations of orders, 
but notwithstanding these cancellations there 
are still sixty vessels under construction or 
on order, including the light fleet carrier 
Bulwark for Her Majesty’s Navy, the light 
fleet carrier Bonaventure for the Royal Cana- 
dian Navy, and other naval work consisting 
of frigates and coastal minesweepers. The 
merchant work includes three large passenger 
liners, two cross-Channel passenger vessels, 
several passenger cargo vessels, large tankers 
for British and foreign owners, and a number 
of smaller tankers and other craft. 


You will doubtless have seen reported in 
the press that Her Majesty the Queen has 
honoured the Shaw Savill & Albion Com- 
pany and ourselves by graciously consenting 
to visit Belfast in August this year to name 
and launch the very interesting new type 
passenger vessel which we are building for 
these owners. 


DIVISIONAL OPERATIONS 


The Marine Engineering Division has been 
fully employed throughout the year in the 
manufacture of propelling machinery, con- 
sisting of steam turbines and Diesel 
machinery mainly of our two-cycle opposed 
piston type, but also including four-cycle 
engines of the poppet valve type. 

The Land Engine Division has _ been 
chiefly engaged in the manufacture, for 
export, of four-stroke pressure charged 
Diesel engines. 


Recent orders have also included air and 
gas compressors driven by Diesel engines or 
Gas engines of our make. 


During the year the Steel Construction 
Division has been fully employed and has 
orders in hand which will keep it well 
occupied for some time to come. 

The Electrical Division, which has been 
substantially increased, has been fully em- 
ployed throughout the year in connection 
with the electrical systems on board ships, 
both Naval and Merchant, and in the manu- 
facture of alternators, direct current 
generators and ancillary equipment, which 
are also manufactured for export to various 
parts of the world. 


Once again the Repair Works at London, 
Liverpool and Southampton were well 
employed throughout the year, and as usual 
some important ship repair contracts have 
been carried out at Belfast and Glasgow. 
Competition from Continental ship repairers 
continues to be felt, due largely to the fact 
that their yards are able to work a three-shift 
system and are practically free from demarca- 
tion troubles. For this reason owners who 
trade to Continental ports find it advan- 
tageous to carry out more repairs on the 
Continent. 


The Scotstoun Works have been engaged 
throughout the year principally on the manu- 


facture of Turbo-Alternators for Hydro- 
Electric Installations at home and abroad, 
this work being carried out in association 
with the English Electric Company Limited. 


During the year there was a dearth of 
contracts for new vessels, but we have ob- 


tained a satisfactory proportion of such orders 
as have been placed. 


IMPORTANCE OF FIXED PRICES 


There are several reasons why shipowners 
have become increasingly cautious in ordering 
new tonnage—high taxation, the high costs of 
ships today, the length of time taken to build 
them, and not least the unwillingness of ship- 
builders, under the conditions prevailing to- 
day, to commit themselves to fixed prices. 
If we in the Shipbuilding Industry could 
look forward to a reasonable period of wage 
stability, and not be obliged to face what 
have become in the last few years almost 
annual demands for wage increases, fixed 
prices could be quoted without builders 
suffering the heavy losses which resulted 
from the fixed price contracts booked three 
or four years ago. With fixed prices ship- 
owners would then know the exact amount 
of their commitments, and might well be 
sufficiently encouraged to take advantage of 
the investment allowances introduced by the 


recent Budget, and place orders for new 
vessels. 


The Company’s property and plant have 
been well maintained. 


I take the opportunity to thank the mem- 
bers of the staff and workmen who worked 
well throughout the year. 


The report and accounts were adopted ; 
the proposed dividend and special bonus 
were approved; the - retiring directors, 
namely, Mr,J. H. McCuaig, Mr C. C. 
Pounder, Mr Fred V. Spark, and Dr Denis 
Rebbeck, were re-elected. Messrs Price 
Waterhouse and Company were re-appointed 
auditors, and their remuneration was fixed. 


The meeting terminated with a unanimous 
vote of thanks to the chair. : 


E. POLLARD & CO. 


The forty-second annual general meeting 
of E. Pollard & Company, Limited, was held 
on May 27th, in London. 


Mr H. Edward Pollard, chairman and 
managing director, who presided, said: 


The profits of the group for the year are 
£194,351, and, after providing for taxation, 
there remains £89,638. In April, 1954, a 
capital dividend of £80,000 was received from 
a subsidiary company, and your directors are 
recommending a capital dividend out of this 
sum at the rate of 20 per cent on the ordinary 
share capital. This dividend will be paid 
without deduction of income tax and will not 
be subject to income tax or surtax in the 
hands of the shareholders. 


During 1953 the demand for all products of 
the group increased, although shopfitting was 
handicapped by licence control which con- 
tinued to the end of December. All materials 
were eventually freed from control. 


Production costs tended to rise and there 
were several wage increases. Competition 
was active, but we were able to meet this 
satisfactorily without price cutting. 
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The display side of shopfitting found a 
steadier demand all the year, and a satisfac- 
tory increase in turnover was obtained. 


The electric passenger lifts of Hammond & 
Champness increased their sales and widened 
their field by the extension of the main- 
tenance centres at Glasgow, Liverpool and 
Birmingham. 


The Haskins business in steel shutters and 
other products for the building industry was 
strong and again increased on the export side. 


The Morris Singer steel casements, lift 
doors and other sections were in strong 
demand. The report was adopted. 


CENTRAL MINING & 
INVESTMENT 
CORPORATION 


IMPROVED FINANCIAL RESULTS 


The forty-ninth annual general meeting of 
The Central Mining & Investment Corpora- 
tion Limited was held, on May 27th, in 
London, The Rt Hon Lord Baillieu, KBE, 
CMG (the chairman), presiding. 


In the course of his speech the chairman 
said: The financial results for 1953 show 
an improvement on those for 1952. In that 
year our revenue from share transactions was 
small. The more favourable conditions of 
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UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 


posts of two Assistant Agricultural 
Applications from zandi- 


Applications are invited for the | 
Economists in the School of Agriculture. 
dates graduating in June will be considered. 


the past year afforded us opportunities for 
dealing, and we are able to bring to credit 
of prefit and loss account an amount of 
£606,000. Our dividend income at £785,000 
is down by about £53,000 due to the narrow- 
ing profit margins of the mines of the group. 


We have transferred £500,000 to invest- 
ment reserve and £107,000 to exploration 
reserve from the profits of the year. Our 
policy will be to strengthen our reserves as 
opportunity offers and you will note that, 
allowing for all movements in the reserves, 
there is a gain of £642,697 for the year. 
Our cash position is satisfactory. The board 
are recommending a small increase in the 
final dividend, bringing the total for the year 
to 2s. 6d. per share. 


The scale of operations on the Witwaters- 
rand was maintained in 1953 at much the 
same level as in 1952. Profits, however, were 
seriously affected by a further rise in working 
costs and by the fall in the price received 
per fine ounce of gold, and aggregate profits 
fell by over £54 million. There are signs 
that some of the difficulties under which the 
mines have laboured im recent years are 
easing. 


URANIUM 
In the uranium field, four additional pro- 
duction plants were brought into commission 


during 1953. In April, the big plant at the 
Blyvooruitzicht mine started treatment of 


Qualifications should 
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— and accumulated gold-slir- 
and is now reporting profits. Goo! 
is being made with the construc: 
uranium plant on the Harmony m:: 
it is hoped will be in luction sho. 
the official start of 
part of this year. | 


In the Orange Free State stead) 
was maintained in opening up the 
During the year 159,706 feet of de 
on reef were performed on 12 minc 


disclosing the remarkable persisten-: 


Basal Reef throughout the area. 


We are pleased with the progress 
pects of the Harmony Gold Min 
pany, in which we have a substan: 
and indirect interest. 


On the Central Rand, rising cos: 
the pay limit and grade at depth 
fall rather than to rise. Thus pro 
becomes. progressively smaller and 
gin on many of the mines is now |i 
than it was before the sterling dc 
of 1949, 


On the Far West Rand, Blyvoo: 


continues to be the principal cont: 
the totals of group gold produ 
profits. It is interesting to note 
Doornfontein Gold Mining Compa: 


adjoins Blyvooruitzicht on the west, 


recently come into production and is 
a further expansion of its milling op 


The report was adopted. 


{ OXFORD UNIVERSITY INSTITUTE OF STATISTICS 


Applications are invited for vacancies on the research staff 
dates will be expected to undertake work in the field of 


n of the 
©, Which 


id milling in « 





include a University degree in Economics or in Agriculture. Salary 
scales: Men: £360 x £20—£400 x £25—£600. Women: £360 x £15— 
£390 x £20—£490 x £25—£520, These scales attract Pay Addition of 
10 per cent on the first £500 of salary and 5 per cent on the second 
£500. Further particulars are obtainable from the Secretary, School 
of Agriculture, to whom applizations in writing should be sent, 
together with the names of not more than three referees not later 
than June 18, 1954. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF THE WEST INDIES 
GEDDES GRANT RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP 
Applications are invited for the Geddes Grant Research Fellowship 
(value not le.s than £300 p.a.) tenable at the University College for 
one or two years, Applicants must be persons with established 
residence in one of the British Caribbean Colonies and must hold 
a degree from a recognised University. The successful applicant 
will be expected to undertake original work related to the life and 
affairs of the Caribbean area.—Applications, stating qualifications and 
proposed work, and naming three referees, should be received by the 
Registrar, University College of the West Indies, Mona, Jamaica, 

before June 19, 1954, 
SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS, DUNDEE 

Application may now be made for entry to the following courses 
in October, 1954, 

B.Se,(Econ.) London with Honours in Economics or Economic 
History or Industry and Trade. 
Post-Graduate Diploma in Business Administration, 

The School of Economics is to be incorporated in the University of 
St, Andrews within the next two years, Arrangements will be made 
for providing students who have not completed their courses by the 
time the University takes over the school with special instruction 
to enable them to complete their work for the London Degree. 

Application forms and copies of the Calendar may be obtained from 
the Secretary, School of onomics, Bell Street, Dundee, 


UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY 
AUSTRALIA 

Applications are invited for the position of LECTURER IN 
ECONOMIC STATISTICS, 

Salary for the Lecturer will be within the range of £A1,100-£A1,450 
per annum, with annual increments of £A50, The salary is subject 
to deductions under the State Superannuation Act. The commencing 
salary wiil. be fixed according to the qualifications and experience 
of the ‘successful candidate. 

- pune available for home purchase under Staff Members’ Housing 
scneme, 

Further particulars and information as to the method of application 
may be obtained from the Secretary, Association of Universities of 
the British Commonwealth, 5 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1, 


The closing date for the receipt of applications, in Aus 
London, is June 30, 1964. - tralia and 


MEDIA PLANNER 


_This is a responsible senior post in a well-known London Adver- 
tising Agency with good prospects of development, Experience of 
Statistical analysis and assessment of relative values of media (press 
ae other) is sueeetie. It oS that any one with less than 

ve years’ experience on é Research and planning side Of an 
agency wifl be suitable.—Box 566, . 7 


LLL LLL CLL LLL LLL LLL LA LLL L LLL LLL LET - _— . 
NCYCLOPAEDIA Britannica for sale, 24 vols. bran . Coat 
E £73 10s. Accept £50.—Box 567, " oe 





economics, and should have a good degree in economi:s and 
Previous research experience will be an advantage, but is 
tial. The appointments will be for two years in the firs 
and salaries will be fixed on the University scale, accord 
and experience. The starting salary will not be less tha 
the junior post, or more than £800 for the higher grade. A» 
forms obtainable from the Secretary, Institute of Statistics 
Road, Oxford. Closing date for applications June 14th. 








THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


Applications are invited for research posts in EC 
ECONOMIC STATISTICS, GOVERNMENT, SOCIAL ADM 
TION and SOCIAL ANTHROPOLOGY, Candidates should 
ates in any of these subjects or in Modern or Economic 
There are two grades: Grade II, salary £450-£550 per ann 
Ill, salary £350-£400 per annum.—Applications should b: 
later than June 26, 1954, to the Registrar, the University, M 
~, een whom further particulars and forms of: applicat 
obtained, 


UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH 


Applications are invited for the post of RESEARCH L! 
in the Social Sciences Research Centre, tenable from Octob 
The Salary scale is £600-£800 per annum, with placement a: 
experience and qualifications, and with superannuation b 
family allowance where applicable, 

The successful applicant will be required to pursue ! 
industrial structure and/or administration, and to do 
amount of teaching in the Department of Organisation of 
and Commerce, 

Further particulars may be obtained from the undersix 
whom applications, giving the names of two referees, should | 
not later than June 30, 1954. 

CHARLES H, STEWART, Secretary to the Un 
MARKET RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 
ASSISTANT MANAGER 

A young man with sound knowledge of Research tech! 
required by a prominent London Advertising Agency to 
executive position in their Research and Information D: 
Media Analysis and comparison (not only confined to the 
an important part of the work, together with the handlin 
sumer and retailer researches. Initiative in the graphic p' 
of statistical information is a valuable asset for this vaca: 
position has good prospects.—Box 565. 


UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM 


KING'S COLLEGE, NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE 
The Council of King’s College invite applications for th 
Tempo «ry Lecturer in Economics or Social Studies. 


oa appointment will be for a period of one year from 0 


Applications, together with the names of three referees, °' 


sed to the undersigned so to h him not later t! 
30, 1954, . ee 








G. R. HANSON, Registrar of King’s © 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY, LIMITED, Dagenham, Esscx 


applications from graduates ov qualified accountants aged 


Iateia thirty-five for work on special financial and economic 
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- Man and Steel 
fal A flourishing steel industry is an index of the 
fe prosperity of the country. The employment 
[| provided both directly and indirectly through 
ja) the making of steel and its application to all 
human activities is an important factor in the 
[| well-being of the nation. 

i | The principal business of the United Steel 
(2; company is to make the best possible steel for 
=| any particular purpose, and to do this in an 
efficient manner by economical methods. It 
follows that steel makers should be free to 
“ develop their present activities and to exercise 
i) their ingenuity to add to and to improve 
i] their products, 

| Constant research by the Company in collab- 


ae 
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i fl) 
HU} e ‘. i. ‘ — ey 
ja] | Oration with many other industries anticipates a 
el new metallurgical requirements called for by (@ 
‘</ progress in fresh fields of development. In fe 
i, this way the interests of the whole country are a 
i | served and its economy enlarged. rel 
a 
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_ THE UNITED STEEL COMPANIES el 

iS LIMITED SHEFFIELD 4 
Hey 
| APPLEBY-FRODINGHAM STEEL COMPANY (a 
iat SAMUEL FOX & COMPANY LIMITED ra 
fal STEEL PEECH & TOZER = 
= UNITED STRIP & BAR MILLS = 
! WORKINGTON IRON & STEEL COMPANY ie 
UNITED COKE & CHEMICALS COMPANY LIMITED ral 

UNITED STEEL STRUCTURAL COMPANY LIMITED = 

— DISTINGTON ENGINEERING COMPANY LIMITED a 
| YORKSHIRE ENGINE COMPANY LIMITED 2 
Se P16 fia 
KG | = 
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BOILER FEED PUMPS 


Feeding the modern boiler with water at high pressures and high 
temperatures demands specialised experience of the highest 
standard in the design and manufacture of feed pumps. G. & J. 
Weir, Ltd., are pioneers and specialists in this branch of engincering, 
and are responsible for pioneering many of the developments in 
power plant practice on land and at sea. 


The Weir Organisation 

G. & |. WEIR, LTD. 
DRYSDALE & CO. LTD. 
WEIR HOUSING CORP. LTD. 
THE ARGUS FOUNDRY, LTD. 
ZWICKY, LTD 

WEIR VALVES LTD. 












DYNAMIC 
REPOSE 


This fine work by Rodin is surely the 
personification of latent power. In industry 
and commerce Tan-Sad chairs are, 
through correct posture, conserving er 
this energy and producing mental alertness ’ 
and efficiency. With Tan-Sad seating, man is indeed a giant 
refreshed. May we send details of 


Tan-Sad 


POSTURAL SEATING 
FOR INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE 


THE TAN-SAD CHAIR CO. (1931) LTD. 


AVERY HOUSE ~- CLERKENWELL GREEN - LONDON ~- E.C.I 
LS A 
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The display side of shopfitting found a 
steadier demand all the year, and a satisfac- 
tory increase in turnover was obtained. 


The electric passenger lifts of Hammond & 
Champness increased their sales and widened 
their field by the extension of the main- 
tenance centres at Glasgow, Liverpool and 
Birmingham. 


The Haskins business in steel shutters and 
other products for the building industry was 
strong and again increased on the export side. 


The Morris Singer steel casements, lift 
doors and other sections were in strong 
demand. The report was adopted. 


CENTRAL MINING & 
INVESTMENT 
CORPORATION 


IMPROVED FINANCIAL RESULTS ~ 


The forty-ninth annual general meeting of 
The Central Mining & Investment Corpora- 
tion Limited was held, on May 27th, in 
London, The Rt Hon Lord Baillieu, KBE, 
CMG (the chairman), presiding. 

In the course of his speech the chairman 
said: The financial results for 1953 show 
an improvement on those for 1952. In that 
year our revenue from share transactions was 
small. The more favourable conditions of 
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the past year afforded us opportunities for 
dealing, and we are able to bring to credit 
of prefit and loss account an amount 

£606,000. Our dividend income at £785,000 
is down by about £53,000 due to the narrow- 
ing profit margins of the mines of the group. 


We have transferred £500,000 to invest- 
ment reserve and £107,000 to exploration 
reserve from the profits of the year. Our 
policy will be to strengthen our reserves as 
opportunity offers and you will note that, 
allowing for all movements in the reserves, 
there is a gain of £642,697 for the year. 
Our cash position is satisfactory. The board 
are recommending a small increase in the 
final dividend, bringing the total for the year 
to 2s. 6d. per share. 


The scale of operations on the Witwaters- 
rand was maintained in 1953 at much the 
same level as in 1952. Profits, however, were 
seriously affected by a further rise in working 
costs and by the fall in the price received 
per fine ounce of gold, and aggregate profits 
fell by over £54 million. There are signs 
that some of the difficulties under which the 
mines have laboured im recent years are 
easing. 


URANIUM 


In the uranium field, four additional pro- 
duction plants were brought into commission 
during 1953. In April, the big plant at the 
Blyvooruitzicht mine started treatment of 
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current and accumulated gold-slim.: 
and is now reporting ts. Good props 
is being made with construction ¢ 
uranium plant on the Harmony mine, whig 
it is hoped will be in uction shortly af 
the official start of milling in the latte! 


CSIC 


Se Sie ale 


part of this year. | 


In the Orange Free State steady progpeg) 
was maintained in opening up the goldfield 
During the year 159,706 feet of dev clopmen 
on reef were performed on 12 mines, further’ 
disclosing the remarkable persistence of the! 
Basal Reef throughout the area. q 


We are pleased with the progress and prog. 
pects of the Harmony Gold Mining fe 
pany, in which we have a substantial direg 
and indirect interest. 


On the Central Rand, rising cos', push up 
the pay limit and grade at depth tends 
fall rather than to rise. Thus profitability 
becomes. progressively smaller and the mam | 
gin on many of the mines is now little higher 
than it was before the sterling devaluation 
of 1949, 


On the Far West Rand, Blyvooruitzicht 
continues to be the principal contributor 
the totals of group gold production and 
profits. It is interesting to note that th 
Doornfontein Gold Mining Company, whie 
adjoins Blyvooruitzicht on the west, hag 
recently come into production and is planning) 
a further expansion of its milling operation, 


The report was adopted. 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 


Applications are invited for the posts of two Assistant Agricultural 
Economists in the School of Agriculture. Applications from sandi- 
dates graduating in June will be considered. Qualifications should 
include a University degree in Economics or in Agriculture, Salary 

: Men: £360 x £20—£400 x £25—£600. Women: £360 x £15— 


scaies;: 

£390 x £20—£490 x £25—£520, These scales attract Pay Addition of 
10 per cent on the first £500 of salary and 5 per cent on the second 
£500. Further particulars are obtainable from the Secretary, School 
of Agriculture, to whom applizations in writing should be sent, 


together with the names of not more than three referees not later 
than June 18, 1954. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF THE WEST INDIES 
GEDDES GRANT RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP 
Applications are invited for the Geddes Grant Research Fellowship 
(value not le.s than £300 p.a,) tenable at the University College for 
one or two years, Applicants must be persons with established 
residence in one of the British Caribbean Colonies and must hold 
a degree from a recognised University. The successful applicant 
will be expected to undertake original work related to the life and 
affairs of the Caribbean area.—Applications, stating qualifications and 
proposed work, and naming three referees, should be received by the 
Registrar, University College of the West Indies, Mona, Jamaica, 

before June 19, 1954, 
SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS, DUNDEE 

Application may now be made for entry to the following courses 
in October, 1954, 

B.Sc,(Econ.) London with Honours in Economics or Economic 
History or Industry and Trade. 
Post-Graduate Diploma in Business Administration, 

The School of Economics is to be incorporated in the University of 
St, Andrews within the next two years, Arrangements will be made 
for providing students who have not completed their courses by the 
time the University takes over the school with special instruction 
to enable them to complete their work for the London Degree. 

Application forms and copies of the Calendar may be obtained from 
the.Secretary, School of onomics, Bell Street, Dundee, 

UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY 
AUSTRALIA 

Applications are invited for the position of LECTURER IN 
ECONOMIC STATISTICS, 

Salary for the Lecturer will be within the range of £A1,100-£A1,450 
per annum, with annual increments of £A50, The salary is subject 
to deductions under the State Superannuation Act. The commencing 
salary wiil. be fixed according to the qualifications and experience 
of the ‘successful candidate, 
as ee available for home purchase under Staff Members’ Housing 

“Heme, 

Further particulars and information as to the method of application 
may be obtained from the Secretary, Association of Universities of 
the British Commonwealth, 5 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1, 


The closing date for the receipt of applications, in Australi 
London, is June 30, 1954, - — 


MEDIA PLANNER 


_This is a responsible senior post in a well-known London Adver- 
tising Agency with goed prospects of development. Experience of 
Statistical analysis and assessment of relative values of media (press 
ne other) is saeeeteas: It & a likely that any one with less than 

ve years’. experience on é Research and planni ide of ¢ 
agency wifl be suitable.—Box 566. * — or 


|.NCYCLOPAEDIA Britannica for sale; 24 vo rand new, Cost 
A £73 10s. Accept £50.—Box 567, = suis ; 














2 


ence.— 
GFA, 


{ OXFORD UNIVERSITY INSTITUTE OF STATISTICS 


Applications are invited for vacancies on the research stalf. Candi 
dates will be expected to undertake work in the field of appli 
economics, and should have a good degree in economi:s and statistic 
Previous research experience will be an advantage, but is not essek 
tial. The appointments will be for two years in the firs! instance, 
and salaries will be fixed on the University scale, according to age 
and experience. The starting salary will not be less than £400 for 
the junior post, or more than £800 for the higher grade, Applicati¢ 
forms obtainable from the Secretary, Institute of Statistics, St. Crom 
Road, Oxford. Closing date for applications June 14th. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF- MANCHESTER 

Applications are invited for research posts in ECONOMIG 
ECONOMIC STATISTICS, GOVERNMENT, SOCIAL AD)! NISTR 
TION and SOCIAL ANTHROPOLOGY. Candidates should gradir 
ates in any of these subjects or in Modern or Economic History 
There are two grades: Grade II, salary £450-£550 per ann d 
Ili, salary £350-£400 per annum.—Applications should be sent not 
later than June 26, 1954, to the Registrar, the University, Manc 


13, from whom further particulars and forms of applica mn 
obtained, 



























UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH 


Applications are invited for the post of RESEARCH LEC" 
in the Social Sciences Research Centre, tenable from Octob:r 1, 1% 
The Salary scale is £600-£800 per annum, with placement according & 
experience and qualifications, and with superannuation benefit 
family allowance where applicable, 

The successful applicant will be required to pursue r-search & 
industriel structure and/or administration, and to do «_ limited 


amount of teaching in the Department of Organisation of Industty 
and Commerce, 
Further particulars may be obtained from the undersizned, wit 
whom applications, giving the names of two referees, should be lodge 

not later than June 30, 1954. f 
CHARLES H, STEWART, Secretary to the Un versity. 


MARKET RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 


ASSISTANT MANAGER 

A yous man with sound .knowledge of Research tec! niques 
required by a prominent London Advertising Agency ‘> take # 
executive position in their Research and Information D:partmem 
Media Analysis and comparison (not only confined to th Press) 
an important part of the work, together with the handlin: of om 
sumer and retailer researches, Initiative in the graphic p: sen 
of statistical information is a valuable asset for this vacaucy. 
position has good prospects.—Box 565. 


UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM 
KING'S COLLEGE, NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYN': 


, 


The Council of King’s College invite applications for ‘'° 
Tempo «ry Lecturer in Eco a.) o 





nn nee 


post 
momics or Social Studies. 
wa appointment will be for a period of one year from (vtober 


Applications, together with the names of three referees, should ? 
addressed to the undersigned so as to reach him not later than J 


G. R. HANSON, Registrar of King’s Colles®_ 


pose MOTOR COMPANY, LIMITED, Dagenham, Essex, ™ 
applications from graduates o- qualified accountants ascd twel 

five to thirty-five for work on special financial and economic Studie 
Intelligence of high order is the main qualification. A star\ing y 
ot te £1,250 will be according to qualifications and fut 
Apply to Salaried Personnel Department, quoting refer 





